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Cuapter XXVI. 
MEN OF SOLID TIMBER. 


R. MORDACKS was one of those vivacious men, who have strong 
J¥i. = faith in their good luck, and yet attribute to their merits what- 
ever turns out well. Inthe present matter he had done as yet nothing 
at all ingenious, or even to be called sagacious. The discovery of ‘Monu- 
ment Joe,’ or ‘ Peg-leg Joe,’ as he was called at Flamborough, was 
not the result of any skill whatever, either his own or the factor’s, 
but a piece of as pure luck as could be. For all that, however, Mr. 
Mordacks intended to have the whole credit, as his sole and righteous 
due. 

‘ Whenever I am at all down-hearted, samples of my skill turn up,’ 
he said to himself as soon as Joe was gone ; ‘and happy results come 
home, on purpose to rebuke my diffidence. Would any other man 
have got so far as I have got, by simple, straightforward, yet truly 
skilful action, without a suspicion being started ? Old Jellicorse lies 
on his bed of roses, snoring folios of long words without a dream of 
the gathering cloud. Those insolent ladies are revelling in the land 
from which they have ousted their only brother ; they are granting 
leases not worth a straw; they are riding the high horse; they are 
bringing up that cub (who set the big dog at me) in every wanton 
luxury. But wait a bit, wait a bit, my ladies; as sure as I live I 
shall have you. . 

‘Tn the first place, it is clear that my conclusion was correct con- 
cerning that poor * Golconda ;” and why not also in the other issue ? 
The Indiaman was scuttled—I had never thought of that, but only 
ofa wreck. It comes to the same thing; only she went down more 
quietly ; and that explains a lot of things. She was bound for Leith 
with the boy to be delivered into the hands of his Scotch relatives. 
She was spoken last off Yarmouth Roads, all well and under easy 
sail. Very good so far. I have solved her fate, which for twenty 
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years has been a mystery. We shall have all particulars in proper time 
by steering on one side of the law, which always huddles up every- 
thing. A keen eye must be kept upon that scoundrel ; but he must 
never dream that he is watched at all; he has committed a capital 
offence. But as yet there is nothing but his own raving to convict 
him of felony. The truth must be got at, by gentle means. I 
must not claim the 500/. as yet; but I am sure of getting it. And 
I have excellent hopes of the 5,0001.’ 

Geoffrey Mordacks never took three nights to sleep upon his 
thoughts (as the lawyer of Middleton loved to do), but rather was 
apt to overdrive his purport with the goad of hasty action. But 
now he was quite resolved to be most careful; for the high hand 
would never do in such a ticklish matter; and the fewer the hands 
introduced at all into it, the better the chance of coming out clear 
and clean. The general factor had never done anything which, in his 
opinion, was not thoroughly upright; and now, with his reputation 
made, and his conscience stiffened to the shape of it, even a large 
sum of money must be clean, and cleanly got at, to make it pay for 
handling. 

This made him counsel with himself just now. For he was a 
superior man upon the whole, and particular always in feeling sure 
that the right word in anything would be upon his side. Not that 
he cared a groat for anybody’s gossip; only that he kept a lofty 
tenour of good opinion. And sailors who made other sailors tipsy, 
and went rolling about on the floor all together, whether with natural 
legs or artificial, would do no credit to his stairs of office, on a fine 
market-day in the morning. On the other hand, while memory held 
sway, no instance could be cited of two jolly sailors coming to see the 
wonders of this venerable town, and failing to be wholly intoxicated 
with them, before the Minster bell struck one. 

This was to be avoided, or rather forestalled ; as a thing inevitable 
should be. Even in York City, teeming as it is with most de- 
lightful queerities, the approach of two sailors with three wooden 
legs might be anticipated at a distant offing; so abundant are boys, 
there, and everywhere. Therefore it was well provided, on the part of 
Master Mordacks, that Kitty, or Koity, the maid of all work, a 
damsel of muscular power and hard wit, should hold tryst with these 
mariners in the time of early bucket, and appoint a little meeting 
with her master by-and-by. This she did cleverly, and they were 
not put out; because they were to dine at his expense ata snug 
little chop-house in Parliament Street, and there to remain, until 
he came to pay the score. 

All this happened to the utmost of desires; and before they had 
time to get thick-witted, Mordacks stood before them. His sharp 
eyes took in sailor Bob, before the poor fellow looked twice at him ; 
and the general factor saw that he might be trusted not to think 
much for himself. This was quite as Mr. Mordacks hoped ; he wanted 
a man who could hold his tongue, and do what he was told to do. 

After a few words about their dinner, and how they got on, and 
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so forth, the principal came to the point by saying, ‘ Now both of you 

must start to-morrow morning ; such clever fellows cannot be spared 
to go to sleep. You shall come and see York again, with free billet 
and lashings of money in your pockets, as soon as you have carried 
out your sailing orders. To-night you may jollify; but after that 
you are under strict discipline for a month at least. What do you 
say to that, my men?’ 

Watchman Joe looked rather glum ; he had hoped for a fortnight 
of stumping about, with a tail of admiring boys after him, and of 
hailing every public-house, the cut of whose jib was inviting; how- 
ever he put his knife into his mouth, with a bit of fat, saved for a 
soft adieu to dinner, and nodded for his son to launch true wisdom 
into the vasty deep of words. 

Now Bob, the son of Joe, had striven to keep himself up to the 
paternal mark. He cited his father, as the miracle of the age, when 
he was a long way off; and when he was nigh at hand, he showed his 
sense of duty, nearly always, by letting him get tipsy first. Still, they 
were very sober fellows in the main, and most respectable, when they 
had no money. 

‘Sir,’ began Bob, after jerking up his chin, as a sailor always 
does when he begins to think (perhaps for hereditary counsel with 
the sky); ‘my father and I have been hauling of it over, to do what- 
ever is laid down by duty, without going any way again’ ourselves. 
And this is the sense we be come to, that we should like to have 
something handsome down, to lay by again’ chances; also a dokky- 
ment in black and white, to bear us harmless of the law, and enter 
the prize-money.’ 

‘What a fine councillor a’ would have made!’ old Joe exclaimed, 
with ecstasy. ‘He hath been round the world three times—excuseth 
of him, for only one leg left.’ 

‘My friend, how you condemn yourself! You have not been 
round the world at all, and yet you have no leg at all;’ so spake 
Mr. Mordacks, wishing to confuse ideas; for the speech of Bob mis- 
liked him. 

‘The corners of the body is the Lord’s good-will,’ old Joe 
answered, with his feelings hurt ; ‘he calleth home a piece to let the 
rest bide on, and giveth longer time to it—so saith King David, 

‘It may be so; but I forget the passage. Now, what has your 
son Bob to say?’ 

Bob was a sailor of the fine old British type, still to be found even 
nowadays, and fit to survive for ever. Broad and resolute of aspect, 
set with prejudice as stiff as his own pig-tail, truthful when let alone, 
yet joyful in a lie if anybody doubted: him, peaceable in little things, 
through plenty of fight in great ones, gentle with women and children, 
and generous with mankind in general, expecting to be cheated, yet 
not duly resigned at being so, and subject to unaccountable extremes 
of laziness and diligence. His simple mind was now confused by 
the general factor’s appeal to him to pronounce his opinion; when he 
had just now pronounced it, after great exertion. 
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‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I leave such things to father’s opinion; he hath 
been ashore some years; and I almost forget how the land lays.’ 

‘ Seafaring Robert, you are well advised. A man may go round 
the world till he has no limbs left, yet never overtake his father. 
So the matter is left to my decision. Very good; you shall have 
no reason to repent it. To-night you have liberty to splice the 
mainbrace, or whatever your expression is for getting jolly drunk; 
in the morning you will be sobriety itself, sad and wise and aching. 
But hear my proposal, before you take a gloomy view of things, such 
as to-morrow’s shades may bring. You have been of service to me, 
and I have paid you with great generosity; but what I have done, 
including dinner, is dust in the balance to what I shall do, provided 
only that you act with judgment, discipline, and self-denial, never 
being tipsy more than once a week, which is fair naval average, and 
doing it then only witi one another. Hard it may be; but it must 
be so. Now, before I go any further, let me ask whether you, Joseph, 
as a watchman under Government, have lost your position, by having 
left it for two months upon a private spree?’ 

‘Lor, no, your honour! Sure you must know more than that. 
T gived a old ’ooman eleven-pence a week, and a pot of beer a 
Sunday, to carry out the dooties of the Government.’ 

‘You farmed out your appointment at a lower figure. My opinion 
of your powers and discretion is enhanced ; you will return to your post 
with redoubled ardour, and vigour renewed by recreation ; you will be 
twice the man you were, and certainly ought to get double pay. I have 
interest ; I may be enabled to double your salary—if you go on well.’ 

This made both of them look exceeding downcast, and chew the 
bitter quid of disappointment. They had laid their heads together 
over glass number one, and resolved upon asking for a guinea every 
week ; over glass number two, they had made up their minds upon 
getting two guineas weekly; and glass number three had convinced 
them that they must be poor fools to accept less than three. Also 
they felt, that the guineas they had spent in drinking their way up 
to a great discovery, should without hesitation be made good, ere 
ever they had another pint of health. In this catastrophe of large 
ideas, the father gazed sadly at the son, and the son reproachfully 
reflected the paternal gaze. How little availed it to have come up 
here, wearily going on upon yellow waters, in a barge where the fleas 
could man the helm, without aid of the stouter insect, and where a 
fresh run sailor was in more demand than salmon; and even without 
that (which had largely enhanced the inestimable benefit of having 
wooden legs), this pair of tars had got into a state of mind to return 
the whole way upon horseback. No spurs could they wear, and no 
stirrups could they want, and to get up would be difficult; but what 
is the use of living, except to conquer difficulties? They rejoiced all 
the more in the four legs of a horse, by reason of the paucity of their 
own, which approves a liberal mind. But now, where was the horse 
to come from, or the money to make him go ? 
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‘You look sad,’ proceeded Mr. Mordacks. ‘It grieves me when 
any good man looks sad ; and doubly so when a brace of them do it. 
Explain your feelings, Joe and Bob; if it lies in a human being to 
relieve them, I will do it.’ 

‘Captain, we only wants what is our due,’ said Bob, with his 
chin up, and his strong eyes stern. ‘ We have been on the loose; 
and it is the manner of us, and encouraged by the high authorities. 
We have come across, by the luck of drink, a thing as seems to suit 
you; and we have told you all our knowledge, without no conditions. 
If you take us for a pair of fools, and want no more of us, you are 
welcome, and it will be what we are used to; but if your meaning is 
to use us, we must have fair wages; and even so, we would have 
nought to do with it, if it was against an honest man; but a rogue 
who has scuttled a ship—lor, there !’ 

Bob cast out the juice of his chew into the fire, as if it were the 
life blood of such a villain, and looked at his father, who expressed 
approval by the like proceeding. And Geoffrey Mordacks was well 
content at finding them made of decent stuff. It was not his 
manner to do things meanly ; and he had only spoken so, to moderate 
their minds and keep them steady. 

‘Mariner Bob, you speak well and wisely,’ he answered, with a 
superior smile. ‘Your anxiety as to ways and means does credit to 
your intellect. That subject has received my consideration. I have 
studied the style of life at Flamborough, and the prices of provi- 
sions—would that such there were in York!—and to keep you in 
temperate and healthy comfort, without temptation, and with minds 
alert, I am determined to allow for the two of you, over and above 
all your present income from a grateful country (which pays a man 
less, when amputation has left less of him), the sum of one guinea 
and a half per week. But remember that, to draw this stipend, 
both of you must be in a condition to walk one mile and a half on 
a Saturday night; which is a test of character. You will both be 
fitted up with solid steel ends by the cutler at the end of Ouse 
bridge, to-morrow morning, so that the state of the roads will not 
affect you; and take note of one thing—mutual support (graceful 
though it always is in paternal and filial communion) will not be 
allowed on a Saturday night. Each man must stand on his own 
stumps.’ 

‘Sir, replied Bob, who had much education, which led him to a 
knowledge of his failings; ‘never you fear but what we shall do 
it. Sunday will be the day of standing with a shake to it, for such 
is the habit of the navy. Father, return thanks; make a leg—no 
man can do it better. Master Mordacks, you shall have our utmost 
duty ; but a little brass in hand would be convenient.’ 

‘You shall have a fortnight in advance; after that you must go 
every Saturday night to a place I will appoint for you. Now, keep 
your own counsel; watch that fellow; by no means scare him at 
first, unless you see signs of his making off; but rather let him 
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think that you know nothing of his crime. Labour hard tomake 
him drink again; then terrify him like Davy Jones himself, and get 
every particular out of him; especially how he himself escaped, 
where he landed, and who was with him. I want to learn all about 
a little boy (at least he may be a big man now), who was on board 
the ship “Golconda,” under the captain’s special charge. I cannot help 
thinking that the child escaped; and I got a little trace of some- 
thing connected with him at Flamborough. I durst not make much 
inquiry there, because I am ordered to keep things quiet. Still I 
did enough to convince me, almost, that my suspicion was an error; 
for Widow Precious ; 

‘Pay you no heed, sir, to any manceuvring of Widow Precious. 
We find her no worse than the other women; but not a blamed bit 
better.’ 

‘I think highly of the female race; at least, in comparison with 
the male one. I have always found reason to believe that a woman, 
put upon her mettle by a secret, will find it out, or perish.’ 

‘Your honour, everybody knows as muchas that; but it doth not 
follow that she tells it on again, without she was ordered not to 
do so.’ 

‘ Bob, you have not been round the world for nothing. I see 
my blot, and you have hit it; you deserve to know all about 
the matter now. Match me that button, and you shall have ten 
guineas.’ 

The two sailors stared at the bead of Indian gold, which 
Mordacks pulled out of his pocket. Buttons are a subject for 
nautical contempt, and condemnation; perhaps because there is 
nobody to sew them on at sea; while ear-rings, being altogether 
- useless, are held in good esteem and honour. 

‘I have seen a brace of ear-rings like it,’ said old Joe, wading 
through deep thought. ‘ Bob, you knows who was a wearing 
of ’em.’ 

‘A score of them fishermen, like enough,’ cautious Bob answered; 
for he knew what his father meant, but would not speak of the great 
free-trader; for Master Mordacks might even be connected with the 
Revenue. ‘What use to go on about such gear? His honour 
wanteth to hear of buttons—regulation buttons by the look of it, and 
good enough for Lord Nelson. Will you let us take the scantle, 
and the rig of it, your honour ?’ 

‘By all means if you can do so, my friend; but what have you 
to do it with ?’ 

‘ Hold on a bit, sir, and you shall see.’ With these words Bob 
clapped a piece of soft York bread into the hollow of his broad 
brown palm, moistened it with sugary dregs of ale, such as that 
good city loves, and, kneading it firmly with some rapid flits of 
thumb, tempered and enriched it nobly with the mellow juice of 
quid. Treated thus, it took consistence, plastic, docile, and reten- 
tive pulp; and the colour was something like that of gold which 
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had passed, according to its fate, through a.large number of unclean 
hands. 

‘Now the pattern, your honour,’ ‘said Bob, with a grin. ‘I 
could do it from memory; but better from the thing. He took the 
bauble, and set it on the foot of. a rummer which stood on the table; 
and in half a minute he had the counterpart in size, shape, and 
line; but without the inscription. ‘A sample of them in the hollow, 
will do, and good enough for the nigger-body words—heathen 
writing to my mind.’ With lofty British intolerance, he felt that it 
might be a sinful thing to make such marks; nevertheless he im- 
pressed one side, whereon the characters were boldest, into the 
corresponding groove of his paste model; then he scooped up the 
model on the broad blade of his knife, and set it in the oven of the 
little fireplace, in a part where the heat was moderate. 

‘Well done, indeed!’ cried Mr. Mordacks; ‘ you will have a 
better likeness of it than good Mother Precious. Robert, I admire 
your ingenuity. But all sailors are ingenious.’ 

* At sea, in the trades, or in a caln, sir, what have we to do but 
to twiddle our thumbs, and practise fiddling with them?. A lively 
tune is what I like, and a-serving of the guns red-hot; a man must 
act according to what nature puts upon him. And nature hath 
taken one of my legs from me, with a cannon-shot from the French. 
line-of-battle ship—*“ Rights of Mankind” the name of her.’ 


CuapTeR XXVII. 
THE PROPER WAY TO ARGUE. 


Aas, how seldom is anything done in proper time and season! 
Either too fast, or too slow, is the clock of all human dealings; and 
what is the law of them, when the sun (the regulator of works and 
ways) has to be allowed for very often, on his own meridian? With 
the best intention every man sets forth, to do his duty, and to talk of 
it; and he makes quite sure that he has done it, and to his privy 
circle boasts, or lets them do it better for him; but before his lips are 
dry, his ears apprise him that he was a stroke too late. 

So happened it with Master Mordacks ; who of all born men was fore- 
most, with his wiry fingers spread, to pass them through the scattery. 
forelock of that mettlesome horse, old Time. The old horse galloped by 
him unawares, and left him standing still, to hearken the swish of the 
tail, and the clatter of the hoofs, and the spirited nostrils neighing 
for a race, on the wide breezy down at the end of the lane. But 
Geoffrey Mordacks was not to blame. His instructions were to 
move slowly, until he was sure of something worth moving for. 
And of this he had no surety yet; and was only too likely to lose it 
altogether by any headlong action. Therefore, instead of making 
any instant rush, or belting on his pistols, and hiring the sagacious 
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quadruped who understood his character, content he was to advance 
deliberately upon one foot and three artificial legs. 

Meanwhile, at Anerley Farm, the usual fatness of full garners, 
and bright comfort of the evening hearth, the glow of peace, which 
labour kindles in the mind that has earned its rest, and the pleasant 
laziness of heart, which comes where family love lies careless, confi- 
dent, and unassailed—the pleasure also of pitying the people who 
never can get in their wheat, and the hot benevolence of boiling down 
the bones for the man who has tumbled off one’s own rick—all these 
blisses, large and little, were not in their usual prime. 

The master of the house was stern, and silent, heavy and careless 
of his customary victuals, neglectful also of his customary jokes. He 
disliked the worse side of a bargain as much as in his most happy 
moments; and the meditation (which is generally supposed to be 
going on where speech is scarce) was not of such loftiness as to 
overlook the time a man stopped round the corner. As a horse 
settles down to strong collar-work better, when the gloss of the 
stable takes the ruffle of the air; so this man worked at his business 
all the harder, with the brightness of the home joys fading. But 
it went very hard with him, more than once, when he made a good 
stroke of salesmanship, to ,have to put the money in the bottom of 
his pocket, without even rubbing a bright half-crown, and saying to 
himself, ‘I have a’most a mind to give this to Mary.’ 

Now if this settled and steadfast man (with three-quarters of his 
life gone over him, and less and less time every year for considering 
soft subjects), in spite of all that, was put out of his way by not being 
looked at as usual—though for that matter, perhaps, himself failed to 
look in search of those looks, as usual—what on the other hand was 
likely to remain of mirth, and light-heartedness, in a weaker quarter ? 
Mary, who used to be as happy as a bird where worms abound and 
cats are scarce, was now in a grievous plight of mind, restless, lonely, 
troubled in her heart, and doubtful of her conscience. Her mother 
had certainly shown kind feeling, and even a readiness to take her 
part, which surprised the maiden after all her words; and once or 
twice they had had a cry together, clearing and strengthening their 
intellects desirably. For the more Mistress Anerley began to think 
about it, the more she was almost sure that something could be said 
on both ‘sides. She never had altogether approved of the farmer’s 
volunteering, which took him away to drill at places where ladies 
came to look at him; and where he slept out of his own bed, and got 
things to eat that she had never heard of; and he never was the better 
afterwards. If that was the thing which set his mind against free 
trade so bitterly, it went far to show that free trade was good, and it 
made all the difference ofa blanket. And more than that, she had always 
said from the very first, and had even told the same thing to Captain 
Carroway, in spite of his position, that nobody knew what Robin Lyth 
might not turn out in the end to be. He had spoken most highly of 
her, as Mary had not feared to mention; and she felt obliged to him 
for doing so, though of course he could not do otherwise. Still there 
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were people who would not have done that, and it proved that he was 
a very promising young map. 

Mary was pleased with this conclusion, and glad to have some 
one who did not condemn her; hopeful, moreover, that her mother’s 
influence might have some effect by-and-by. But for the present it 
seemed to do more harm than good; because the farmer, having quite 
as much jealousy as justice, took it into silent dudgeon, that the 
mother of his daughter, who regularly used to be hard upon her for 
next to nothing, should now turn round and take her part, from 
downright womanism, in the teeth of all reason, and of her own 
hushand! Brave as he was, he did not put it to his wife in so strong 
a way as that; but he argued it so to himself, and would let it fly 
forth, without thinking twice about it, if they went on so much 
longer, quite as if he were nobody, and they could do better without 
him. Little he knew, in this hurt state of mind—for which he 
should really have been too old—how the heart of his child was slow, 
and chill, stupid with the strangeness he had made, waiting for him 
to take the lead or open some door for entrance, and watching for 
the humours of the elder body ; as the young of past generations did. 
And sometimes, faithful as she was to plighted truth and tender- 
ness, one coaxing word would have brought her home to the arms that 
used to carry her. 

But while such things were waiting to be done till they were 
thought of, the time for doing them went by; and to think of them 
was memory. Master Popplewell had told Captain Anerley continually 
what his opinions were; fairly giving him to know on each occasion 
that they were to be taken for what they were worth ; that it did not 
follow from his own success in life, that he might not be mistaken 
now; and that he did not care a d—n, except for Christian feeling, 
whether any fool hearkened to him twice or not. He said that he never 
had been far out in any opinion he had formed in all his life; but 
none the more for that would he venture to foretell a thing with cross 
purposes about it. A man of sagacity and dealings with the world 
might happen to be right ninety-nine times in a hundred ; and yet he 
might be wrongtheothertime. Therefore he would not give any opinion; 
except that everybody would be sorry by-and-by, when things were 
too late for mending. 

To this the farmer listened with an air of wisdom, not put forward 
too severely : because brother Popplewell had got a lot of money, and 
must behave handsomely when in a better world. The simplest way 
of treating him was just to let him talk—for it pleased him and 
could do no harm—and then to recover self-content by saying what a 
fool he was, when out of hearing. The tanner partly suspected this ; 
and it put his nature upon edge; for he always drove his opinions in, 
as if they were so many tenpenny nails, which the other man must 
either clinch or strike back into his teeth outright. He would 
rather have that than flabby silence, as if he were nailing into dry 
rot. 

‘I tell you what it is,’ he said the third time he came over, which 
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was well within.a week—for nothing breeds impatience faster thaw 
retirement from work—‘ you are so thick-headed in your farmhouse 
ways, sometimes I am worn out with you. I do not expect to be 
thought of any higher because I have left off working for myself; 
and Deborah is satisfied to be called “ Debby,” and walks no prouder 
than if she had got to clean her own steps daily. You cannot enter 
into what people think of me, counting Parson Beloe ; and therefore 
it is no good saying anything about it. But, Stephen, you may rely 
upon it, that you will be sorry afterwards. That poor girl, the 
prettiest girl in Yorkshire, and the kindest and the best, is going off 
her victuals, and consuming of her substance, because you will not 
even look at her. If you don’t want the child, let me have her. To 
us she is as welcome as the flowers in May.’ 

‘If Mary wishes it, she can go with you,’ the farmer answered 
sternly ; and hating many words, he betook himself to work, resolving 
to keep at it until the tanner should be gone. But when he came 
home after dusk, his steadfast heart was beating faster than his stub- 
born mind approved. Mary might have taken him at his word, and 
flown for refuge from displeasure, cold voice, and dull comfort, to the 
warmth and hearty cheer, and love of the folk who only cared to 
please her, spoil her, and utterly ruin her. Folk who had no sense of 
fatherly duty or right conscience; but, having piled up dirty money, 
thought that it covered everything ; such people as they might think 
it fair to come between a father and his child and truckle to her, by 
backing her up in whims that were against her good, and making 
light of right and wrong as if they turned on money—but Mary 
(such a prudent lass, although she was a fool just now) must see 
through all such shallow tricks, such rigmarole about Parson Beloe, 
who must be an idiot himself to think so much of Simon Popplewell 
—for Easter offerings, no doubt-—but there, if Mary had the heart 
to go away, what use to stand maundering about it? Stephen 
Anerley would be dashed if he cared which way it was. 

Meaning all this, Stephen Anerley, however, carried it out in a 
style at variance with such reckless vigour. Instead of marching 
boldly in at his own door, and throwing himself upon a bench, and 
waiting to be waited upon, he left the narrow gravel walk (which led 
from the horse-gate to the front door) and craftily fetched a compass 
through the pleasure-beds and little shrubs, upon the sward, and in 
the dusk, so that none might see or hear him. Then priding himself 
upon his stealth, as a man with whom it is rare may do, yet knowing 
all the time that he was more than half ashamed of it, he began to 
peep in at his own windows, as if he were planning how to rob his 
own house. This thought struck him, but instead of smiling, he 
sighed very sadly ; for his object was to learn whether house and home 
had been robbed of that which he loved so fondly. There was no 
Mary in the kitchen seeing to his supper ; the fire was bright, and the 
pot was there, but only shadows round it. No Mary in the little 
parlour ; only Willie half asleep, with a stupid book upon his lap, 
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and a wretched candle guttering. Then, as a last hope, he peered 
into the dairy, where she often went at fall of night, to see things 
safe, and sang to keep the ghosts away. She would not be singing 
now of course, because he was so cross with her ; but if she were there 
it would be better than the merriest song for him. But no, the place 
was dark and cold; tub and pan, and wooden skimmer, and the pails 
hung up to drain, all were left to themselves, and the depth of want 
of life was over them. ‘She hathn’t been there for an hour,’ thought 
he; ‘a reek o’ milk, and not my lassie.’ 

Very few human beings have such fragrance of good-will as milk. 
The farmer knew that he had gone too far in speaking coarsely of the 
cow ; whose children first forego their food for the benefit of ours, and 
then become veal to please us. ‘ My little maid is gone,’ said the 
lord of many cows, who had robbed some thousands of their calves. 
‘I trow I must make up my mind to see my little maid no more.’ 

Without compunction for any mortal cow (though one was bellow- 
ing sadly in the distance, who had lost her calf that day), and with- 
out even dreaming of a grievance there, Master Anerley sat down to 
think upon a little bench hard by. His thoughts were not very deep 
or subtle ; yet to him they were difficult because they were so new 
and sad. He had always hoped to go through life in the happiest 
way there is of it, with simply doing common work, and heeding 
daily business, and letting other people think the higher class of 
thought for him. To live as nature, cultivated quite enough for her 
own content, enjoys the round of months and years, the changes of 
the earth and sky, and gentle slope of time subsiding to softer 
shadows and milder tones. And, most of all, to see his children, 
dutiful, good, and loving, able and ready to take his place—when he 
should be carried from farm to church—to work the land he loved so 
well, and to walk in his ways, and praise him. 

But now he thought, like Job in his sorrow, ‘all these things are 
against me. The air was laden with the scents of autumn, rich and 
ripe and soothing—the sweet fulfilment of the year. The mellow 
odour of stucked wheat, the stronger perfume of clover, the brisk 
smell of apples newly gathered, the distant hint of onions roped, and 
the luscious waft of honey spread and hung upon the evening breeze. 
‘ What is the good of all this,’ he muttered, ‘when my little lassie is 
gone away, as if she had no father ?’ 

‘Father, I am not gone away. Oh! father, I never will go away, 
if you will love me as you did.’ 

Here Mary stopped; for the short breath of a sob was threatening 
to catch her words; and her nature was too like her father’s to let 
him triumph over her. The sense of wrong was in her heart, as firm 
and deep as in his own, and her love of justice quite as strong; only 
they differed as to what it was. Therefore Mary would not sob until 
she was invited. She stood in the arch of trimmed yew-tree, almost 
within reach of his arms; and though it was dark, he knew her face 
as if the sun was on it. 
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‘ Dearie, sit down here,’ he said; ‘ there used to be room for you 
and me, without two chairs, when you was my child.’ 

‘Father, I am still your child,’ she answered softly, sitting by 
him. ‘ Were you looking for me just now? Say it was me you were 
looking for.’ 


‘ There is such a lot of rogues to look for; they skulk about so, 
and they fire the stacks ——’ 

‘Now, father, you never could tell a fib,’ she answered, sidling 
closer up, and preparing for his repentance. 

‘I say that I was looking for a rogue. If the cap fits’—here he 
smiled a little, as much as to say, ‘I had you there ;’ and then, with- 
out meaning it, from simple force of habit, he did a thing equal to 
utter surrender. He stroked his chin, as he always used to do when 
going to kiss Mary, that the bristles might lie down for her. 

‘The cap doesn’t fit ; nothing fits but you; you—you—you, my 
own dear father!’ she cried as she kissed him again and again, and 
put her arms round to protect him. ‘ And nobody fits you, but your 
own Mary. I knew you were sorry. You needn’t say it. You are 
too stubborn, and I will let you off. Now don’t say a word, father ; I 
can do without it. I don’t want to humble you, but only to make 
you good; and you are the very best of all people, when you please. 
And you never must be cross again with your darling Mary. Pro- 
mise me immediately ; or you shall have no supper.’ 

* Well, said the farmer ; ‘I used to think that I was gifted with 
the gift of argument. Not like a woman, perhaps; but still pretty 
well for a man, as can’t spare time for speechifying, and hath to earn 
bread for self and young ‘uns.’ 

‘ Father, it is that arguing spirit that has done you so much harm. 
You must take things as Heaven sends them; and not go arguing 
about them. For instance, Heaven has sent you me.’ 

‘So a’ might,’ Master Anerley replied; ‘ but without a voice 
from the belly of a fish, I wunna’ believe that He sent Bob Lyth.’ 


Carter XXVIII. 
FAREWELL WIFE AND CHILDREN DEAR. 


Now Robin Lyth held himself in good esteem; as every honest man 
is bound to do, or surely the rogues will devour him. Modesty kept 
him silent as to his merits very often; but the exercise of self- 
examination made them manifest to himself. As the Yorkshireman 
said to his minister, when pressed to make daily introspection, ‘I 
darena’ do it, sir; it sets me up so, and leaveth no chance for my 
neighbours ;’ so the great free-trader, in charity for others, forbore to 
examine himself too much. But without doing that, he was con- 
scious of being as good as Master Anerley ; and intended, with equal 
mind and manner, to state his claim to the daughter’s hand. 
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It was not, therefore, as the farmer thought, any deep sense of 
illegality which kept him from coming forward now, as a gallant 
sailor always does; but rather the pressure of sterner business, and the 
hard necessity of running goods, according to honourable contract. 
After his narrow escape from outrage upon personal privilege—for the 
habeas corpus of the Constitution should at least protect a man while 
making love—it was clear that the field of his duties as a citizen was 
padlocked against him, until next time. Accordingly he sought the 
wider bosom of the ever-liberal sea; and leaving the noble Carroway 
to mourn—or in stricter truth, alas! to swear—away he sailed, at the 
quartering of the moon, for the land of the genial Dutchman. 

Now this was the time when the forces of the realm were mightily 
gathered together against him. Hitherto there had been much finefeel- 
ing on the part of his Majesty’s Revenue, and a delicate sense ofetiquette. 
All the commanders of the cutters on the coast, of whom and of which 
there now were three, had met at Carroway’s festive board ; and, looking 
at his family, had one and all agreed to let him have the first chance of 
the good prize-money. It was All Saints’ Day of the year gone by when 
they met and thus enjoyed themselves; and they bade their host appoint 
his time; and he said he should not want three months. At this they 
iaughed, and gave him twelve; and now the twelve had slipped away. 

‘I would much rather never have him caught at all, said Carroway 
to his wife, when his year of precaption had expired, ‘than for any 
of those fellows to nab him; especially that prig last sent down.’ 

‘So would I, dear; so would I, of course,’ replied Mrs. Carroway, 
who had been all gratitude for their noble self-denial when they made 
the promise; ‘what airs they would give themselves! And what 
could they do with the money? Drink it out! I am sure that the 
condition of our best tumblers, after they come, is something. People 
who don’t know anything about it always fancy that glass will clean. 
Glass won’t clean, after such men as those; and as for the table— 
don’t talk of it.’ 

‘Two out of the three are gone ’—-the lieutenant’s conscience was 
not void of offence concerning tables—‘ gone upon promotion. Every- 
body gets promotion, if he only does his very best never to deserve it. 
They ought to have caught Lyth long and long ago. What are such 
dummies fit for?’ 

* But, Charles, you know that they would have acted meanly and 
dishonestly if they had done so. They promised not to catch him; 
and thgy carried out their promise.’ 

‘ Matilda, such questions are beyond you altogether. You cannot 
be expected to understand the service. One of those trumpery, half- 
decked craft—or they used to be half-deckers in my time—has had 
three of those fresh-meat Jemmies over her, in a single twelvemonth. 
But of course, they were all bound by the bargain they had made. As 
for that, small thanks to them. How could they catch him, when I 
couldn’t? They chop and they change so, I forget their names; my 
head is not so good as it was, with getting so much moonlight’ =~ 
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‘Nonsense, Charles; you know them like your fingers. But I 
know what you want; you want Geraldine, you are so proud to hear 
her tell it.’ 

‘Tilly, you are worse. You love to hear her say it. Well, 
call her in, and let her do it. She is making an oyster-shell cradle 
over there with two of the blessed babies.’ 

‘ Charles, how very profane you are! All babes are blessed by the 
Lord, in an independent parable, whether they can walk, or crawl, or 
put up their feet, and take nourishment. Jerry, you come in this very 
moment. What are you doing with your two brothers there, and a 
dead skate—bless the children! Now say the cutters and their captains.’ 

Geraldine, who was a pretty little girl, as well as a good and 
clever one, swept her wind-tossed hair aside, and began to repeat her 
lesson; for which she sometimes got a penny when her father had 
made a good dinner. 

‘His Majesty’s cutter “Swordfish,” Commander Nettlebones, senior 
officer of the Eastern division after my papa, although a very young 
man still, carries a swivel-gun and two bow-chasers. His Majesty’s 
cutter “ Kestrel,” commanded by Lieutenant Bowler, is armed with three 
long-Johns, or strap-guns, capable of carrying a pound of shrapnel. 
His Majesty’s cutter “ Albatross,” Lieutenant Corkoran Donovan, 
carries no artillery yet p 

‘ Not artillery—guns, child ; your mother calls them “ artillery.”’ 

‘Carries no guns yet, because she was captured from the foreign 
enemy ; and as yet she has not been reported staunch, since the British 
fire made a hole in her. It is, however, expected that those asses at 
the dockyard ——’ 

‘ Geraldine, how often must I tell you that you are not to use that 
word! It is your father’s expression.’ 

‘It is, however, expected that those donkeys at the dockyard will 
recommend her to be titted with two brass how-is-yers.’ 

*Howitzers, my darling. Spell that word, and you shall have your 
penny. Now you may run out and playagain. Give your old father 
a pretty kiss for it. I often wish,’ continued the lieutenant, as his 
daughter flew back to the dead skate and the babies, ‘ that I had only 
got that child’s clear head. Sometimes the worry is too much for me. 
And now if Nettlebones catches Robin Lyth, to a certainty I shall be 
superseded, and all of us go to the workhouse. Oh, Tilly, why won't 
your old aunt die? We might be so happy afterwards.’ 

‘Charles, it is not only sinful, but wicked, to show any wish to 
hurry her. The Lord knows best what is good for us; and our prayers 
upon such matters should be silent.’ 

‘Well, mine would be silent and loud too, according to the best 
chance of being heard. Not that I would harm the poor old soul; I 
wish her every heavenly blessing ; and her time is come for all of them. 
But I never like to think of that, because one’s own time might come 
first. I have felt very much out of spirits to-day, as my poor father 
did the day before he got his billet. You know, Matilda, he was 
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under old Boscawen, and was killed by the very first shot fired; it 
must be five-and-forty years ago. How my mother did cry, to be 
sure! But I was too young to understand it. Ah, she had a bad 
time with us all! Matilda, what would you do without me?’ 

‘ Why, Charles, you are not a bit like yourself. Don’t go to-night ; 
stay at home for once. And the weather is very uncertain too. They 
never will attempt their job to-night. Countermand the boats, dear ; 
I will send word to stop them.. You shall not even go out of the 
house yourself.’ 

‘ As if it were possible! I am not an old woman; nor even an old 
man yet, I hope. In half an hour I must be off. There will be good 
time for a pipe. One more pipe in the old home, Tilly. After all, I 
am well contented with it; although now and then I grumble, and I 
don’t like so much cleaning.’ 

‘The cleaning must be done; I could never leave off that. Your 
room is going to be turned out to-morrow, and before you go you must 
put away your papers, unless you wish me to doit. You really never 
seem to understand when things are really important. Do you wish 
me to have a great fever in the house? It is a fortnight since your 
boards were scrubbed ; and how can you think of smoking ?’ 

‘Very well, Tilly, I can have it by-and-by, “upon the dancing 
waves,” as little Tommy has picked up the song. Only I cannot let 
the men on duty; and to see them longing destroys my pleasure. 
Lord, how many times I should like to pass my pipe to Dick, or Ellis, 
if discipline allowed of it! A thing of that sort is not like feeding, 
which must be kept apart by nature; but this by custom only.’ 

‘ And avery good custom, and most needful,’ answered Mrs. Carro- 
way. ‘I never can see why men should want to do all sorts of foolish 
things with tobacco—dirty stuff, and full of dust. No sooner do they 
begin, like a tinder-box, than one would think that it made them all 
alike. They want to see another body puffing two great streams of 
reeking smoke from pipe and from mouth, as if their own was not 
enough ; and their good resolutions to be hard on one another float 
away, like so much smoke; and they fill themselves with bad charity. 
Sir Walter Raleigh deserved his head off, and Henry the Eighth knew 
what was right.’ 

‘My dear, I fancy that your history is wrong. The king only 
chopped off his own wives’ heads. But the moral of the lesson is the 
same. I will go and put away my papers. It will very soon be dark 
enough for us to start.’ 

‘ Charles, I cannot bear your going. The weather is so dark, and 
the sea so lonely, and the waves are making such a melancholy sound. 
It is not like the summer nights, when I can see you six miles off, 
with the moon upon the sails, and the land out of the way. Let any- 
body catch him that has the luck. Don’t go this time, Charley.’ 

Carroway kissed his wife and sent her to the baby, who was 
squalling well up stairs. And when she came down he was ready to 
start, and she brought the baby for him to kiss, 
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‘Good-bye, little chap—good-bye, dear wife.” With his usual 
vigour and flourish, he said, ‘I never knew how to kiss a baby; 
though I have had such a lot of them.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Charley dear. All your things are right; and here is 
the key of the locker. You are fitted out for three days; but you 
must on no account make that time of it. To-morrow I shall be very 
busy; but you must be home by the evening. Perhaps there will be 
a favourite thing of yours for supper. You are going a long way ; but 
don’t be long.’ 

‘Good-bye, Tilly, darling—good-bye, Jerry dear — good-bye, 
Tommy, boy, and all my countless family. I am coming home to- 
morrow with a mint of money.’ 


Cuarrer XXIX, 
TACTICS OF DEFENCE. 


Tue sea at this time was not pleasant; and nobody looking at it 
longed to employ upon it any members of a shorter reach than eyes. 
It was not rushing upon the land, nor running largely in the offing, 
nor making white streaks on the shoals; neither in any other places 
doing things remarkable. No sign whatever of coming storm or 
gathering fury moved it; only it was sullen, heavy, petulant, and out 
of sorts. It went about its business in a state of lumps irregular, 
without long billows and big furrows, as if it took the impulse more 
of distant waters than of wind; and its colour was a dirty green. 
Ancient fishermen hate this, and ancient mariners do the same ; for 
then the fish lie sulking on their bellies, and then the ship wallows 
without ‘ gift of sail.’ 

‘ Bear off, Tomkins, and lay by till the ebb. I can only say, dash 
the whole of it!’ 

Commander Nettlebones, of the ‘Swordfish,’ gave this order in dis- 
gust at last ; for the tide was against her, with a heavy pitch of sea, 
and the mainsail scarcely drew the sheet. What little wind there was 
came off the land, and would have been fair if it had been firm; but 
often it dropped altogether where the cliffs, or the clouds that lay 
upon them, held it. The cutter had slipped away from Scarborough 
as soon as it was dark last night, under orders for Robin Hood’s Bay; 
where the ‘ Albatross’ and ‘ Kestrel’ were to meet her, bring tidings, 
and take orders. Partly by coast riding, and partly by coast signals, it 
had been arranged that these three revenue cruisers should come to- 
gether in a lonely place during the haze of November morning, 
and hold privy council of importance. From Scarborough, with any 
wind at all, or even with ordinary tide-run, a coal-barge might 
almost make sure of getting to Robin Hood’s Bay in six hours, if the 
sea was fit to swim in. Yet here was a cutter that valued herself 
upon her sailing powers, already eighteen hours out, and headed back 
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perpetually, like a donkey-plough. Commander Nettlebones could 
not understand it; and the more impatient he became the less could 
he enter into it. The sea was nasty, and the wind uncertain, also the 
tide against him ; but how often had such things combined to hinder, 
and yet he had made much fairer way! Fore-and-aft he bestrode the 
planks, and cast keen eyes at everything, above, around, or underneath ; 
but nothing showed him anything. Nettlebones was a Cornishman, 
and Cornishmen at that time had a reverent faith in witchcraft. 
‘Robin Lyth has bought the powers, or ancient Carroway has done 
it, he said to himself, in stronger language than is now reportable. 
‘Old Carroway is against us, I know, from his confounded jealousy ; 
and this cursed delay will floor all my plans.’ 

He deserved to have his best plans floored, for such vile suspicion 
of Carroway. Whatever the brave lieutenant did was loyal, faithful, 
and well above-board. Against the enemy he had his plans, as every 
great commander must, and he certainly did not desire to have his 
glory stolen by Nettlebones. But that he would have suffered, with 
only a grin at the bad luck so habitual; to do any crooked thing 
against it was not in his nature. The cause of the grief of Com- 
mander Nettlebones lay far away from Carroway; and free trade was 
at the bottom of it. 

For now this trim and lively craft was doing herself but scanty 
credit, either on or off a wind. She was like a poor cat with her tail 
in a gin, which sadly obstructs her progress ; even more was she like 
to the little horse of wood who sits on the edge of a table and gallops, 
with a balancing weight limiting his energies. None of the crew 
could understand it, if they were to be believed; and the more 
sagacious talked of currents and mysterious ‘undertow.’ And sure 
enough it was undertow, the mystery of which was simple. One of 
the very best hands on board was a hardy seaman from Flamborough, 
akin to old Robin Cockscroft, and no stranger to his adopted son. 
This gallant seaman fully entered into the value of long leverage, and 
he made fine use of a plug-hole which had come to his knowledge 
behind his berth. It was just above the water-line, and out of sight 
from deck, because the hollow of the run was there. And long ere 
the lights of Scarborough died into the haze of night, as the cutter 
began to cleave watery way, the sailor passed a stout new rope from a 
belaying pin through this hole, and then he betrayed his watch on 
deck by hauling the end up with a clue, and gently returning it to 
the deep with a long grappling iron made fast to it. This had 
not fluke enough to lay fast hold and bring the vessel up; for in 
that case it would have been immediately discovered ; but it dragged 
along the bottom like a trawl, and by its weight, and a hitch every 
now and then in some hole, it hampered quite sufficiently the 
objectionable voyage. Instead of meeting her consorts in the cloud 
of early morning, the ‘ Swordfish’ was scarcely abreast of the Southern 
Cheek by the middle of the afternoon. No wonder if Commander 
Nettlebones was in a fury long ere that, and fitted neither to give 
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nor take the counsel of calm wisdom ; and this condition of his mind, 
as well as the loss of precious time, should have been taken into 
more consideration by those who condemned him for the things that 
followed. 

‘ Better late than never, as they say,’ he cried, when the ‘ Kestrel’ 
and the ‘ Albatross’ hove in sight. ‘Tomkins, signal to make sail and 
close. We seem to be moving more lively at last. I suppose we are 
out of that infernal undertow.’ 

‘Well, sir, she seems like herself a little more. She’ve had a 
witch on board of her, that’s where it iss When I were a younker, 
just joined his Majesty’s forty-two gun frigate 

‘Stow that, Tomkins. No time now. I remember all about it, 
and very good it is. Let us have it all again when this job is done 
with. Bowler and Donovan will pick holes if they can, after waiting 
for us half-a-day. Not a word about our slow sailing, mind; leave 
that tome. They are framptious enough. Have everything trim, 
and all hands ready. When they range within hail, sing out for both 
to come to me.’ 

It was pretty to see the three cutters meet, all handled as smartly 
as possible ; for the Flamborough man had cast off his clog, and the 
‘ Swordfish’ again was as nimble as need be. Lieutenants Bowler and 
Donovan were soon in the cabin of their senior officer, and durst not 
question him very strictly as to his breach of rendezvous, for his 
manner was short and sharp with them. 

‘ There is plenty of time, if we waste it not in talking,’ he said, 
when they had finished comparing notes. ‘All these reports we are 
bound to receive and consider; but I believe none of them. The 
reason why poor Carroway has made nothing but a mess of it is, that 
he will listen to the country people’s tales. They are all bound 
together, all tarred with one brush—all stuffed with a heap of lies, 
to send us wrong; and as for the fishing-boats, and what they see, I 
have been here long enough already to be sure that their fishing is a 
sham nine times in ten, and their real business is to help those rogues. 
Our plan is to listen, and pretend to be misled.’ 

‘True for you, captain,’ cried the ardent Donovan. ‘ You "bout 
ship, as soon as you can see them out of sight.’ 

‘ My own opinion is this,’ said Bowler, ‘ that we never shall catch 
any fellow until we have a large sum of money placed at our disposal. 
The general feeling is in their favour, and against us entirely. Why 
is it in their favour? Because they are generally supposed to run 
great risks, and suffer great hardships. And so they do; but not 
half so much as we do, who keep the sea in all sorts of weather, while 
they can choose their own. Also because they outrun the law, which 
nature makes everybody long to do, and admire the lucky ones who 
can. But most of all, because they are free-handed; and we can be 
only niggards. They rob the king with impunity, because they pay 
well for doing it; and he pays badly, or not at all, to defend himself 
from robbery. If we had a thousand pounds a-piece, with orders to 
spend it on public service, take no receipt, and give no account, I am 
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sure that in three months we could stop all contraband work upon 
this coast.’ 

‘Upon me sowl, and so we could; and it’s meself that would go 
into the trade, so soon as it was stopped, with the thousand pounds,’ 

‘We have no time for talking nonsense,’ answered Nettlebones 
severely, according to the universal law, that the man who has wasted 
the time of others, gets into a flurry about his own. ‘ Your sugges- 
tion, Bowler, is a very wise one, and as full as possible of common 
sense. You also, Donovan, have shown with great sagacity what 
might come of it thereafter. But, unluckily, we have to get on as we 
can, without sixpence to spare for anybody. We know that the fisher- 
men and people of the coast, and especially the womankind, are all to 
a man—as our good friend here would say—banded in league against 
us. Nevertheless, this landing shall not be, at least upon our district. 
What happens north of Teesmouth is none of our business; and we 
should have the laugh of the old Scotchman there, if they pay him a 
visit, as I hope they may; for he cuts many jokes at our expense. 
But, by the Lord Harry, there shall be no run between the Tees and 


. Yare, this side of Christmas. If there is, we may call ourselves three 


old women. Shake hands, gentlemen, upon that point; and we will 
have a glass of grog to it.’ 

This was friendly, and rejoiced them all; for Nettlebones had 
been stiff at first. Readily enough they took his orders, which seemed 
to make it impossible almost for anything large to slip between them, 
except in case of a heavy fog; and, in that case, they were to land 
and post their outlooks near the likely places. 

‘ We have shed no blood yet, and I hope we never shall,’ said the 
senior officer pleasantly. ‘The smugglers of this coast are too wise 
and I hope too kind-hearted for that sort of work. They are not 
like those desperate scoundrels of Sussex. When these men are 
nabbed, they give up their venture as soon as it goes beyond cudgel- 
play, and they never lie in wait for a murderous revenge. In the 
south I have known a very different race, who would jump on an 
officer till he died, or lash him to death with their long cart-whips ; 
such fellows as broke open Poole Custom-house, and murdered poor 
Galley and Cator, and the rest, in a manner that makes human blood 
run cold. It was some time back; but their sons are just as bad. 
Smuggling turns them all to devils.’ 

‘My belief is,’ said Bowler, who had a gift of looking at things 
from an outer point of view, ‘that these fellows never propose to 
themselves to transgress the law, but to carry it out according to their 
own interpretation. One of them reasoned with me some time 
ago, and he talked so well about the Constitution that I was at a 
loss to answer him.’ 

‘ Me jewel, forbear!’ shouted Donovan; ‘a clout on the head is 
the only answer for them Constitutionals. Niver will it go out of 
my mind about the time I was last in Cark; shure, then, and it was 
holiday time; and me sister’s wife’s cousin, young Tim O’Brady— 
Tim says to me, “ Now, Corkoran, my lad——”’ 
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‘Donovan,’ Nettlebones suddenly broke in, ‘ we will have that 
story, which, I can see by the cut of your jib, is too good to be 
hurried, when first we come together after business done. The sun 
will be down in less than half an hour, and by that time we all must 
be well under way. We are watched from the land, as I need not 
tell you ; and we must not let them spy for nothing. They shall see 
us all stand out to sea to catch them in the open, as I said in the 
town-hall of Scarborough yesterday, on purpose. Everybody laughed ; 
but I stuck to it, knowing how far the tale would go. They take it 
for a crotchet of mine, and will expect it, especially after they have 
seen us standing out; and their plans will be laid accordingly.’ 

‘The head-piece ye have is beyont me inthirely. Andif ye stand 
out, how will ye lay close inshore ?’ 

‘By returning, my good friend, before the morning breaks ; each 
man to his station, lying as close as can be by day, with proper out- 
looks hidden at the points, but standing along the coast every night, 
and communicating with sentries. Have nothing to say to any fish- 
ing-boats; they are nearly all spies, and that puzzles them. This 
Robin Hood’s Bay is our centre for the present, unless there.cémes 
change of weather. Donovan’s beat is from Whitby to Teesmouth, 
mine from Whitby to Scarborough, and Bowler’s thence to Flam- 
borough. Carroway goes where he likes, of course; as the manner 
of the man is. Heis a little in the doldrums now, and likely enough 
to come meddling. From Flamborough to Hornsea is left to him, 
and quite as much as he can manage.. Further south there is no 
fear; our Yarmouth men will see to that. Now, I think you quite 
understand. Good-bye; we shall nab some of them to a certainty 
this time ; they are trying it on too large a scale.’ 

‘If they run any goods through me, then just ye may reckon the 
legs of me four times over.’ 

‘ And if they slip in past me,’ said Bowler, ‘ without a thick fog, 
or a storm that drives me off, I will believe more than all the wonders 
told of Robin Lyth.’ 

‘Oh! concerning that fellow, by the by ’—Commander Nettle- 
bones stopped his brother officers as they were making off—‘ you 
know what a point poor Carroway has made, even before I was sent 
down here, of catching the celebrated Robin for himself. He has 
even let his fellows fire at him once or twice when he was quietly 
departing ; although we are not allowed to shoot except upon stre- 
nuous resistance. Cannon we may fire, but no muskets, according 
to wise ordinance. Luckily, he has not hit him yet; and, upon the 
whole we should be glad of it ; for the young fellow isa prime sailor, 
as you know, and would make fine stuff for Nelson. Therefore, we 
must do one thing of two—let Carroway catch him, and get the 
money to pay for all the breeches and the petticoats we saw; or if 
we catch him ourselves, say nothing, but draft him right off to the 
“Harpy.” You understand me. It is below us to get blood-money 
upon the man. We are gentlemen, not thief-catchers.’ 
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The Irishman agreed to this at once ; but Bowler was not well 
pleased with it. ‘Our duty is to give him up,’ he said. 

‘ Your duty is to take my orders,’ answered Nettlebones severely. 
‘If there is a row about it, lay the blame on me. I know what I am 
about in what I say. Gentlemen, good-bye, and good luck to 
you.’ 

After long shivers in teeth of the wind and pendulous labour of 
rolling, the three cutters joyfully took the word to go. With a creak, 
and a cant, and a swish of canvas, upon their light heels they flew 
round, and trembled with the eagerness of leaping on their way. 
The taper boom dipped towards the running hills of sea, and the jib- 
foreleech drew a white arc against the darkness of the sky to the 
bowsprit’s plunge. Then, as each clean cut-water clove with the 
pressure of the wind upon the beam, and the glistening bends lay 
over, green hurry of surges streaked with grey began the quick dance 
along them. Away they went merrily, scattering the brine, and 
leaving broad tracks upon the closing sea. 

Away also went, at a rapid scamper, three men who had watched 
them from the breastwork of the cliffs—one went northward, another 
to the south, and the third rode a pony up an inland lane. Swiftly 
as the cutters flew over the sea the tidings of their flight took wing 
ashore, and before the night swallowed up their distant sails, every- 
body on the land whom it concerned to know, knew as well as their 
steersman what course they had laid. 


CuapTteR XXX. 
INLAND OPINION. 


WHATEVER may be said, it does seem hard, from a wholly disinterested 
point of view, that so many mighty men, with swift ships, armed 
with villanous saltpetre and sharp steel, should have set their keen 
faces all together and at once, to nip, defeat, and destroy as with a 
blow, liberal and weil conceived proceedings, which they had long 
regarded with a larger mind. Everyone who had been led to em- 
bark soundly and kindly in this branch of trade, felt it as an outrage 
and a special instance of his own peculiar bad luck, that suddenly 
those officers should become so active. For long success had en- 
couraged enterprise ; men who had made a noble profit nobly yearned 
to treble it, and commerce having shaken off her shackles, flapped 
her wings, and began to crow; so at least she had been declared to 
do, at a public banquet given by the Mayor of Malton, and attended 
by a large grain-factor, who was known as a wholesale purveyor of 
illicit goods. 

This man, Thomas Rideout, long had been the head-master of 
the smuggling school. The poor seafaring men could not find 
money to buy, or even hire the craft (with heavy deposit against for- 
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feiture), which the breadth and turbulence of the North Sea made 
needful for such ventures. Across the narrow English Channel, an open 
lobster-boat might run in common summer weather, without much risk 
of life or goods. Smooth water, sandy coves, and shelfy landings 
temptedcomfortable jobs; and any man, owning a boat that would carry 
a sail as big as a shawl, might smuggle, with heed of the weather, and 
audacity. It is said, that once upon the Sussex coast, a band of hay- 
makers, when the rick was done, and their wages in hand on Satur- 
day night, laid hold of a stout boat on the beach, pushed off to sea 
in tipsy faith of luck, and hit upon Dieppe with a set-fair breeze, 
having only a fisherman’s boy for guide. There on the Sunday they 
heartily enjoyed the hospitality of the natives; and the dawn of 
‘Tuesday beheld them rapt in domestic bliss and breakfast, with their 
money invested in old Cognac; and glad would they have been to 
make such hay every season. But in Yorkshire a good solid capital 
was needed to carry on free importation. Without broad bottoms 
and deep sides, the long and turbulent and often foggy voyage and 
the rocky landing could scarcely be attempted by sane folk ; well-to- 
do people found the money and jeopardised neither their own bodies, 
consciences, nor good repute. And perhaps this fact had more to 
do with the comparative mildness of the men, than difference of 
race, superior culture, or a loftier mould of mind; for what man will 
fight for his employer’s goods with the ferocity inspired by his own ? 
A thorough good ducking, or a tow behind a boat, was the utmost 
penalty generally exacted by the victors from the vanquished. 

Now, however, it seemed too likely that harder measures must be 
meted. The long success of that daring Lyth, and the large scale 
of his operations, had compelled the authorities to stir at last. They 
began by setting a high price upon him, and severely reprimanding 
Carroway, who had long been dving his best in vain, and becoming 
flurried did it more vainly still; and now they had sent the sharp 
Nettlebones down; who boasted largely, but as yet without result. 
The smugglers, however, were aware of added peril, and raised their 
wages accordingly. 

When the pending great venture was resolved upon, as a noble 
finish to the season, Thomas Rideout would entrust it to no one but 
Robin Lyth himself; and the bold young mariner stipulated that 
after succeeding he should be free, and started in some more lawful 
business. For Dr. Upround, possessing, as he did, great influence 
with Robin, and shocked as he was by what Carroway had said, re- 
fused to have anything more to do with his most distinguished 
parishioner, until he should forsake his ways. And for this he must 
not be thought narrow-minded, strait-laced, or unduly dignified. 
His wife quite agreed with him, and indeed had urged it as the only 
proper course; for her motherly mind was uneasy about the impul- 
sive nature of Janetta ; and chessmen to her were dolls, without even 
the merit of encouraging the needle. Therefore, with a deep sigh, 
the worthy magistrate put away his board—which came out again 
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next day—and did his best to endure for a night the arithmetical 
torture of cribbage ; while he found himself supported by a sense of 
duty, and capable of preaching hard at Carroway, if he would only 
come for it on Sunday. 

From that perhaps an officer of revenue may abstain, through the 
pressure of his duty and his purity of conscience ; but a man of less 
correctness must behave more strictly. Therefore, when a gentleman 
of vigorous aspect, resolute step, and successful-looking forehead, 
marched into church the next Sunday morning, and showed himself 
into a prominent position, and hung his hat against a leading pillar, 
after putting his mouth into it, as if for prayer, but scarcely long 
enough to say ‘ Amen ’—it was universally concluded that here was 
the great financier of free-trade, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
smuggling, the celebrated Master Rideout. 

That conclusion was shared by the rector, whose heart imme- 
diately burned within him to have at this man, whom he had met 
before and suspiciously glanced at in Weighing Lane, as an inter- 
loper in his parish. Probably this was the very man whom Robin 
Lyth served too faithfully; and the chances were that the great 
operations, now known to be pending, had brought him hither, spying 
out all Flamborough. The corruption of fish-folk, the beguiling of 
women with foreign silks and laces, and of men with brandy, the 
seduction of Robin from lawful commerce, and even the loss of his 
own pet pastime, were to be laid at this man’s door. While donning 
his surplice, Dr. Upround revolved these things with gentle indigna- 
tion, quickened—as soon as he found himself in white—by clerical and 
theological zeal. These feelings impelled him to produce a creaking 
of the heavy vestry door, a well-known signal for his daughter to 
slip out of the chancel-pew, and come to him. 

‘Now, papa, what is it?’ cried that quick young lady; ‘ that 
miserable Methodist, that ruined your boots, has he got the impudence 
to come again? Oh, please do say so, and show me where he is ; after 
church nobody shall stop me F 

‘ Janetta, you quite forget where you are, as well as my present 
condition. Be off like a good girl, as quick as you can, and bring 
No. 27 of my own handwriting—* Render unto Cesar ”—and put my 
hat upon it. My desire is that Billyjack should not know that a 
change has been made in my subject of discourse.’ 

‘ Papa, I see; it shall be done to perfection, while Billyjack is at 
his very loudest roar in the chorus of the anthem. But do tell me 
who it is; or how can I enjoy it? And lemon drops—lemon drops 

‘Janetta, I must have some very serious talk with you. Now 
don’t ery, darling; you are a thoroughly good girl, only thoughtless 
and careless; and remember, dear, you must keep your high spirits 
down in church.’ 

The rector, as behoved him, kissed his child behind the vestry 
door, to soothe all sting, and then he strode forth towards the reading 
desk ; and the tuning of fiddles sank to deferential strum. 
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It was not at all a common thing, as one might know, for Widow 
Precious to be able to escape from casks and taps, and the frying-pan 
of eggs demanded by some half-drowned fisherman, also the reckon- 
ing of notches on the bench for the pints of the week unpaid for, and 
then to put herself into her two best gowns (which she wore in the 
winter, one over the other—a plan to be highly commended to ladies 
who never can have dress enough) and so to enjoy, without losing a 
penny, the warmth of the neighbourhood of a congregation. In the 
afternoon she could hardly ever do it, even if she had so wished, with 
knowledge that this was common people’s time; so if she went at 
all, it must—in spite of the difference of length—be managed in the 
morning. And this very morning here she was, earnest, humble, 
and devout, with both the tap-keys in her pocket, and turning the 
leaves with a smack of her thumb, not only to show her learning, but 
to get the full credit of the rector’s pew. 

Now if the good rector had sent for this lady, instead of his 
daughter Janetta, the sermon which he brought would have been the 
one to preach, and that about Cesar might have stopped at home; 
for no sooner did the widow begin to look about, taking in the 
congregation with a dignified eye, and nodding to her solvent 
customers, than the wrath of perplexity began to gather on her 
goodly countenance. To see that distinguished stranger was to 
know him ever afterwards; his power of eating, and of paying, had 
endeared his memory; and for him to put up at any other house 
were foul shame to the ‘ Cod Fish.’ 

‘ Hath a’ put up his beastie ?’ she whispered to her eldest daughter, 
who came in late. 

‘ Naa, naa, no beastie,’ the child replied, and the widow’s peace 
of mind was gone; for sooth to say, no Master Rideout, nor any 
other patron of free-trade was here, but Geoffrey Mordacks, of York 
city, general factor, and universal agent. 

It was beautiful to see how Dr. Upround, firmly delivering his 
text, and stoutly determined to spare nobody, even insisted in the 
present case upon looking at the man he meant to hit, because he 
was not his parishioner. The sermon was eloquent, and even trench- 
ant. The necessity of duties was urged most sternly; if not of 
directly Divine institution (though learned parallels were adduced, 
which almost proved them to be so), yet to every decent Christian 
citizen they were synonymous with duty. To defy or elude them, for 
the sake of paltry gain, was a dark crime recoiling on the criminal ; 
and the preacher drew a contrast between such guilty ways and the 
innocent path of the fisherman. Neither did he even relent and 
comfort, according to his custom, towards the end; that part was 
there, but he left it out; and the only consolation for any poor 
smuggler in all the discourse, was the final ‘ Amen.’ 

But to the rector’s great amazement, and inward indignation, the 
object of his sermon seemed to take it as a personal compliment. 
Mr. Mordacks not only failed to wince, but, finding himself particu- 
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larly fixed by the gaze of the eloquent divine, concluded that it was 
from his superior intelligence, and visible gifts of appreciation. 
Delighted with this—for he was not free from vanity—what did he do 
but return the compliment, not indecorously, but nodding very 
gently, as much as to say: ‘That was very good indeed; you were 
quite right, sir, in addressing that to me; you perceive that it is far 
above these common people. I never heard a better sermon.’ 

‘What a hardened rogue you are!’ thought Dr. Upround; ‘ how 
feebly and incapably I must have put it! If you ever come again, 
you shall have my Ahab sermon.’ 

But the clergyman was still more astonished a very few minutes 
afterwards. For, as he passed out of the churchyard-gate, receiving, 
with his wife and daughter, the kindly salute of the parish, the same 
tall stranger stood before him, with a face as hard as a statue’s, and, 
making a short, quick flourish with his hat, begged for the honour of 
shaking his hand. 

‘ Sir, it is to thank you for the very finest sermon I ever had the 
privilege of hearing. My name is Mordacks, and I flatter nobody 
—except myself, that I know a good thing when I get it.’ 

‘Sir, I am obliged to you,’ said Dr. Upround stiffly, and not 
without suspicion of being bantered, so dry was the stranger’s coun- 
tenance, and his manner so peculiar; ‘and if I have been enabled to 
say a good word in season, and its season lasts, it will be a source of 
satisfaction to me.’ 

‘Yes, I fear there are many smugglers here. But I am no 
Revenue officer, as your congregation seemed to think. May I call 
upon business to-morrow, sir? Thank you; then may I say ten 
o’clock—your time of beginning, as I hear? Mordacks is my name, 
sir, of York city, not unfavourably known there. Ladies, my duty 
to you!’ 

‘ What an extraordinary man, my dear!’ Mrs. Upround exclaimed, 
with some ingratitude, after the beautiful bow she had received. 
‘He may talk as he likes; but he must be a smuggler. He said that 
he was not an officer; that shows it, for they always run into the 
opposite extreme. You have converted him, my dear; and I am 
sure that we ought to be much obliged to him. If he comes to- 
morrow morning, to give up all his lace, do try to remember how my 
little all has been ruined in the wash, and I am sick of working 
at it.’ 

‘My dear, he is no smuggler. I begin to recollect. He was 
down here in the summer ; and I made a great mistake. I took him 
for Rideout ; and I did the same to-day. WhenI see him to-morrow, 
I shall beg his pardon. One gets so hurried in the vestry always; 
they are so impatient with their fiddles! A great deal of it was 
Janetta’s fault.’ 

‘It always is my fault, papa, somehow or other,’ the young lady 


answered, with a faultless smile: and so they went home to the early 
Sunday dinner. 
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‘Papa, I am in such a state of excitement ; I am quite unfit to 
go to church this afternoon!’ Miss Upround exclaimed, as they set 
forth again. ‘ You may put me in stocks made out of hassocks— 
you may rope me to the Flodden Field man’s monument, of the 
ominous name of “ Constable ;” but whatever you do, I shall never 
attend ; and I feel that it is so sinful.’ 

‘ Janetta, your mamma has that feeling sometimes ; for instance, 
she has it this afternoon; and there is a good deal to be said for it. 
But I fear that it would grow with indulgence.’ 

‘I can firmly fancy that it never would; though one cannot be 
sure without trying. Suppose that I were to try it just once, and 
let you know how it feels at tea-time.’ 

‘My dear, we are quite round the corner of the lane! The 
example would be too shocking.’ . 

‘Now, don’t you make any excuses, papa. Only one woman 
can have seen us yet; and she is so blind, she will think it was her 
fault. May I go? Quick, before anyone else comes.’ 

‘If you are quite sure, Janetta, of being in a frame of mind 
which unfits you for the worship of your Maker F 

* As sure as a pike-staff, dear papa.’ 

‘Then, by all means go; go before anybody sees you, for whom it 
might be undesirable ; and correct your thoughts, and endeavour to 
get into a befitting state of mind by tea-time.’ 

‘Certainly, papa. I will go down on the stones and look at the 
sea. That always makes me better; because it is so large and 
so uncomfortable.’ 

The rector went on to do his duty, by himself. A narrow-minded 
man might have shaken solemn head, even if he had allowed such 
dereliction. But Dr. Upround knew that the girl was good, and he 
never put strain upon her honesty. So away she sped by a lonely 
little foot-path, where nobody could take from her contagion of bad 
morals ; and avoiding the incline of boats, she made off nicely for 
the quiet outer bay, and there, upon a shelfy rock, she sat and 
breathed the sea. 

Flamborough, excellent place as it is, and delightful, and full of 
interest for people who do not live there, is apt to grow dull perhaps 
for spirited youth, in the scanty and foggy winter light. There is 
not so very much of that choice product generally called ‘society,’ 
by a man who has a house to let in an eligible neighbourhood, and by 
ladies who do not heed their own. Moreover, it is vexatious not to 
have more rogues to talk about. 

That scarcity may be less lamentable now, being one that takes 
care to redress itself, and perhaps any amateur purchaser of fish 
may find rogues enough now for his interest. But the rector’s 
daughter pined for neither society nor scandal: she had plenty of 
interest in her life, and in pleasing other people, whenever she could 
do it with pleasure to herself, and that was nearly always. Her 
present ailment was not languor, weariness, or dulness, but rather 
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the want of such things; which we long for when they happen to 
be scarce, and declare them to be our first need, under the sweet 
name of repose. 

Her mind was a little disturbed by rumours, wonders, and un- 
certainty. She was not at all in love with Robin Lyth, and laughed 
at his vanity, quiteas much as she admired his gallantry. She looked 
upon him also as of lower rank, kindly patronised by her father, 
but not to be treated as upon an equal footing. He might be of 
any rank, for all that was known ; but he must be taken to belong to 
those who had brought him up and fed him. Janetta was a lively 
girl, of quick perception and some discretion, though she often 
talked much nonsense. She was rather proud of her “position, and 
somewhat disdainful of uneducated folk; though (thanks to her 
father) Lyth was not one of these. Possibly love (if she had felt it) 
would have swept away such barriers ; but Robin was grateful to his 
patron, and, knowing his own place in life, would rightly have 
thought it a mean return to attempt to inveigle the daughter. So 
they liked one another—but nothing more. “It was not, therefore, 
for his sake only, but for her father’s, and that of the place, that 
Miss Upround now was anxious. For days and days she had watched 
the sea with unusual forebodings, knowing that a great importation 
was toward, and pretty sure to lead to blows, after so much prepara- 
ration. With feminine zeal, she detested poor Carroway, whom she 
regarded as a tyrant and a spy; and she would have clapped her 
hands at beholding the three cruisers run upon a shoal and there 
stick fast. And as for King George, she had never believed that he 
was the proper king of England. There were many staunch Jaco- 
bites still in Yorkshire, and especially the bright young ladies. 

To-night, at least, the coast was likely to be uninvaded. 
Smugglers, even if their own forces would make breach upon the 
day of rest, durst not outrage the piety of the land, which would 
only deal with kegs indoors. The coastguard being for the most part 
southerns, splashed about as usual—a far more heinous sin against 
the Word of God than smuggling. It is the manner of Yorkshire- 
men to think for themselves, with boldness, in the way they are 
brought up to: and they made it a point of serious doubt whether 
the orders of the King himself could set aside the Fourth Command- 
ment, though his arms were over it. 

Dr. Upround’s daughter, as she watched the sea, felt sure that, 
even if the goods were ready, no attempt at landing would be made 
that night, though something might be done in the morning. But 
even that was not very likely; because (as seemed to be widely 
known) the venture was a very large one, and the landers would 
require a whole night’s work to get entirely through with it. 

‘I wish it was over, one way or the other,’ she kept on saying to 
herself, as she gazed at the dark weary lifting of the sea; ‘it keeps 
one unsettled as the waves themselves. Sunday always makes me 
feel restless, because there is so little todo. It is wicked, I suppose; 
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but how can I help it? Why, there is a boat, I do declare! Well, 
even a boat is welcome, just to break this grey monotony. What 
boat can it be? None of ours, of course. And what can they want 
with our Church Cave? I hope they understand its dangers.’ 

Although the wind was not upon the shore, and no long rollers were 
setting in, short, uncomfortable, clumsy waves were lolloping under the 
steep grey cliffs, and casting up splashes of white here and there. 
To enter that cave is a risky thing, except at very favourable times ; 
and even then some experience is needed, for the rocks around it are 
like knives, and the boat must generally be backed in, with more 
use of fender and hook, than of oars. But the people in the boat 
seemed to understand all that. There were two men rowing, and 
one steering with an oar, and a fourth standing up, as if to give 
directions ; though in truth he knew nothing about it, but hated 
even to seem, to play second fiddle. 

‘What a strange thing!’ Janetta thought, as she drew behind a 
rock that they might not see her. ‘I could almost declare that the 
man standing up is that most extraordinary gentleman papa preached 
quite the wrong sermon at. Truly, he deserves the Ahab one, for 
spying our caves out on a Sunday. He must be a smuggler, after 
all, or a very crafty agent of the Revenue. Well, I never! That 
old man steering, as sure as I live, is Robin Cockscroft, by the 
scarlet handkerchief round his head. Oh, Robin, Robin! could I 
ever have believed that you would break the Sabbath so? But the 
boat is not Robin’s. What boat can it be? I have not stayed away 
from church for nothing. One of the men rowing has got no legs, 
when the boat goes up and down. It must be that villain of a 
tipsy Joe, who used to keep the “ Monument.” I heard that he was 
come back again, to stump for his beer as usual: and his son, that 
sings like the big church-bell, and has such a very fine face and one 
leg—why, he is the man that pulls the other oar. Was there ever 
such a boat-load? But they know what they are doing.’ 

Truly it was, asthe young lady said, anextraordinary boat’screw. Old 
Robin Cockscroft, with a fringe of silver hair escaping from the crimson 
silk, which he valued so much more than it, and his face still grand (in 
spite of wrinkles and some weakness of his eyes), keenly understanding 
every wave, its character, temper, and complexity of influence ; as 
only a man can understand, who has for his life stood over them. 
Then tugging at the oars, or rather dipping them with a short well- 
practised plunge, and very little toil of body, two ancient sailors, 
one considerably older than the other, inasmuch as he was his father, 
yet chips alike from a sturdy block, and fitted up with jury stumps. 
Old Joe pulled rather the better oar, and called his son ‘a one-legged 
fiddler,’ when he missed the dip of wave ; while Mordacks stood with 
his legs apart, and, playing the easy part of critic, had his sneers at 
both of them. But they let him gibe to his liking; because they 
knew their work, and he did not. And, upon the whole, they went 
merrily. 
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The only one with any doubt concerning the issue of the job, 
was the one who knew most about it, and that was Robin Cocks- 
croft. He doubted not about want of strength, or skill, or discipline 
of his oars, but because the boat was not Flamburian, but borrowed 
from a collier round the Head. No Flamborough boat would ever 
think of putting to sea on a Sunday, unless it were to save human 
life, and it seemed to him that no strange boat could find her way 
into the native caves. He doubted also whether, even with the 
pressure of strong motive put upon him, which was not of money, it 
was a godly thing on his part to be steering in his Sunday clothes ; 
and he feared to hear of it thereafter. But being in for it, he must 
do his utmost. 

With genuine skill and solid patience, the entrance of the cave 
was made, and the boat was lost to Janetta’s view. She as well was 
lost in the deeper cavern of great wonder, and waited long, and much 
desired to wait even longer, to see them issue forth again, and learn 
what they could have been after. But the mist out of which they 
had come, and inside of which they would rather have remained 
perhaps, now thickened over land and sea, and, groping dreamily for 
something to lay hold of, found a solid stay and rest-hold in the 
jagged headlands here. Here accordingly the coilings of the wander- 
ing forms began to slide into strait layers, and soft settlement of 
vapour. Loops of hanging moisture marked the hollows of the land- 
front, or the alleys of the waning light; and then the mass abandoned 
outline, fused its shades to pulp, and melted into one great blur of 
rain. Janetta thought of her Sunday frock, forgot the boat, and 
sped away for home. 


(To be continued.) 





THe LATE Canon Moz.ey. 


INCE the day, now nearly five and thirty years ago, when the Rev. J. 
H. Newman left the Church of England, there has not arisen within 
it any so solid and powerful theological teacher as James B. Mozley, 
the late Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. A teacher 
I call him, though it was by the pen, rather than by the living voice, 
that he taught his fellow-men. Looking back over the long interval 
that has elapsed since that great crisis, among the many able 
preachers and teachers in the Church of England, no one appears 
with a mind so massive and so profound as his. His voice, indeed, 
was seldom heard from the pulpit, or in any public place; he took 
little or no outward part in the movements of ecclesiastical 
affairs; yet from the retirement of his study he furnished his Church 
and his country with a body of thought larger and more sub- 
stantive, he produced more work that will be a permanent possession, 
than any other contemporary teacher of the Church to which he 
belonged. In addition to this native power, his course and his 
teaching receive new interest from the fact, that having entered on 
life bound by strong party ties, and by intimate affection to the great 
leaders of his party, to whom he looked with all the reverence of ad- 
miring youth, in early manhood he found himself constrained, by the 
vicissitudes of the time, and by his own inward bias, to stand compara- 
tively loose of those early bonds, and to shape a path of thought for 
himself. Yet he continued to the last loyal to his Church, and to the 
traditions which she inherited, while he brought to the defence of her 
faith, as need required, new weapons fetched from resources of thought 
which was original, and of conviction which was independent. 

James Mozley, as he was familiarly called, in early Oxford days, to 
distinguish him from his elder brother, was a native of Gainsborough, in 
Lincolnshire, the eighth child of his family. From infancy his mind 
busied itself with grave thoughts, which took such hold of him that 
he was from the first ready to be their champion. It is told of him 
that in the nursery he did battle for free will against his nurse, who, 
led away by a popular curate, had adopted fatalistic opinions. The 
controversial spirit, by which is meant not partisanship, but the willing- 
ness to combat for what he believed to be great truths, went with him 
through life. The thoughts and interests with which he began it, he 
held to its close, whatever variation in form and colour they might be 
forced to assume. The strong grip of great truths—intense tenacity 
of thought and of affection—that was James Mozley’s main character- 
istic from first to last. To a boy of this cast of mind home, not school, 
was the most congenial place. And so, though he went toa school of 
old standing at Grantham—-said to have been the school of Sir Isaac 
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Newton— it does not seem to have left any stamp upon him. It was 
otherwise with his advent to Oxford. In October 1830, at the age of 
seventeen, he entered Oriel College, not to undergo the usual proba- 
tion of a freshman, but to be made free, almost from the outset, of 
the society of the most gifted men whom Oxford has in this century 
produced. His entry to this society was secured by the position of 
his brother, the Rev. Thomas Mozley, who was at that time a Fellow 
of Oriel. The Common Room of that college was then in its prime, the 
focus of whatever intellectual life and religious zeal were to be found 
in Oxford. Whately and Arnold had not long left it; Dr. Pusey had but 
recently laid down his Oriel fellowship for a Christ Church canonry. 
But it still numbered among its Fellows John Keble, John Henry 
Newman, and Hurrell Froude. That company, who were all of them his 
brother’s friends, naturally admitted ‘ young Mozley,’ as he was called, 
to their familiar intercourse. His home letters at that time bear 
witness to the intense interest with which he listened to the talks, 
discussions, and debates of that high-souled brotherhood. Especially he 
was riveted by the dashing wit and daring sallies which in Hurrell 
Froude played above a mind of unusual depth and severe intensity. 
Froude knew that an early doom was hanging over him, and seemed 
in haste to utter what was in him, while he might, by any form of 
condensed epigram and defiant paradox. ‘ Who can refrain,’ wrote 
one at that time, ‘from tears at the thought of that bright and 
beautiful Froude! He is not expected to last long.’ But most of 
all, Mr. Newman unconsciously drew Mozley with the spell of that 
marvellous attraction which no gifted youth who in those days came 
within its influence was able to resist. These men were in themselves 
stimulative, and the time was a stirring one. For this was the sim- 
mering time that prepared for the great Oxford movement. Oriel 
Common Room was the place, and those Fellows were the men in whose 
minds the simmering went on. At length, in July 1833, the move- 
ment for the first time found a voice in Keble’s famous Assize sermon, 
preached in St. Mary’s before the judges, on ‘ National Apostasy.’ The 
occasion of this sermon was the suppression by the State of ten fresh 
bishoprics which was one of the first acts of the Whig Ministry, 
recently restored to power by the Reform Bill. It is thus noticed in 
the ‘Apologia’: ‘I have ever considered and kept that day’ (Sunday, 
July 14, on which the sermon was preached) as the start of the reli- 
gious movement of 1833.’ Young Mozley wrote home at the time to 
tell of the way that sermon had startled Oxford, and regretting that 
he had been prevented from hearing it. Then followed in rapid sue- 
cession * The Tracts for the Times,’ and all the literature which went 
tomake up that movement of which the world has since heard so much. 
In opposition to the politicians who were suppressing bishoprics and 
thinking to mould the Church of England to their will, the leaders of 
the movement asserted :— 

1. That the Christian Church is no mere creature of the State, 
which it can make or mar at will, but a Divine Society, coming on 
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to the earth from a superhuman source, and informed by a Divine life, 
which neither politicians nor any machinations of man, can give or 
take away. 

2. That, notwithstanding all her imperfections, and sometimes 
degradations, a Divine promise is with the Christian Society as the 
visible witness on earth of the Invisible God and Christ. 

3. That if one pillar of Christianity is Scripture, another as 
ancient and as essential is the Divine Society, which comes direct from 
Christ himself, and to which the Scriptures have been committed for 
their keeping. 

Without staying to inquire into all that these principles involve, 
and the many adjuncts of the priesthood, episcopacy, and other 
matters which the movement incorporated as essential parts of the 
system, it may be said that it was well that the high and Divine 
origin of the Faith should be reasserted against politicians and the 
world, ever ready to attribute to it a merely mundane character. 
These were the views which Mozley, on his first coming to Oxford, 
imbibed at their fountain head. In the first flush of the movement 
he, no doubt, accepted readily all that leaders he so reverenced were 
battling for. As time went on, and as he came to think more for 
himself, he let drop much which at first he had accepted unhesitat- 
ingly. But we are told that to the end his sympathies continued to 
be with those who claimed for his Church and faith a high origin, 
which connected her with antiquity, and attributed to her catholicity. 
He graduated in 1834, but missed the highest honours, because his 
mind was more absorbed in other subjects than those required in the 
schools. For good or evil, it was characteristic of the finer young spirits 
of that time to regard academical honours as a very secondary affair, 
compared with the higher religious thoughts that were then abroad. 
For ten years after graduation he continued more or less under the 
Oriel leaders. But though brought thus early within so powerful an 
attraction, he was not formed by nature to be a partisan, either to 
lead or to be a blind follower, in any public agitation. He was too 
much of an independent, and, in some measure, of a lonely thinker. 
He had a deep natural insight into character; he looked beyond 
the outside, and judged of men rather by their inner quality than 
by their outward environment or their party distinctions. He, 
who a few years later wrote thus, could never have been the bond- 
slave to party :— 

Esprit de corps, in an intense form, when the individual is absorbed in 
blind obedience to a body, corrupts the quality of religion: it ensnares 
the man in a kind of self-interest, and he sees in the success of the body the 
reflection of himself. There has been certainly an immense produce from 
it; but the type of religion it has produced is a deflection from simplicity ; 
it may possess striking and powerful qualities, but it is not like the free 
religion of the heart; and there is that difference between the two, which 
there is between that which comes from a second-hand source and from the 
fountain head. It has not that naturalness (in the highest sense) which 
alone gives beauty to religion. 
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As early as 1838 he took to what was to be his real vocation, that 
of writing, and contributed a number of articles to ‘The British 
Critic,’ then the organ of the new Oxford party. In 1844 he became 
joint editor and mainstay of ‘ The Christian Remembrancer,’ a quar- 
terly periodical, which succeeded to ‘The British Critic’ as the 
exponent of High Church views. From the time that he began his 
editorship in 1844, till 1854, Mozley continued to write in it, con- 
tinuously, essays which formed its chief attraction, very unlike the 
ordinary Review article—long, massive essays, weighted with thought 
and research, yet full of suppressed fire and vehemence. Of some of 
these essays something will be said further on. The power of them 
was felt at the time far beyond Oxford, or even England. I remem- 
ber to have heard that when Mr. Emerson first visited Oxford, late 
in the 1840's, one of the only men there he inquired after was the writer 
of the paper on Luther, and of others like it, in ‘The Christian Re- 
membrancer.’ So powerfully had the Pantheistic American been 
impressed by those Essays, so unlike his own both in thought and 
manner. Those who knew Oxford during those years can well remem- 
ber the appearance of the young editor of ‘ The Christian Remem- 
brancer,’ as he went forth for his afternoon walk from the cloisters of 
Magdalen, to a fellowship of which college he had been elected in 
1840. He might have been seen then any day—the tall, pale-faced, 
dark and lank-haired, shortsighted, spectacled young clergyman—tall, 
but with a forward stoop, as he passed either up High Street, or over 
Magdalen Bridge, engaged in earnest discussion, evidently on some 
important subject, with the companion of his walk. It was not by 
any easy process that: Mozley attained to the solidity of substance and 
the power of expression which distinguished his contributions to the 
*‘Remembrancer.’ As an undergraduate, and for some years after he 
took his degree, he could utter the thoughts that were struggling 
within him, only with stammering tongue and baffled pen. He had, 
indeed, shown some hint of his powers in a vigorous English Essay 
on ‘The Ancient Oracles, with which he gained the Chancellor’s 
Prize shortly after his graduation. He felt, and his friends knew, 
that he had much to say, and he could bide his time till his thoughts 
were ordered, and his expression worked itself clear and disem- 
barrassed. When he addressed himself to writing, first in ‘ The British 
Critic,’ afterwards in ‘The Christian Remembrancer,’ it was not merely 
to dash off brilliant articles, telling for the moment, then to be 
forgotten, that he purposed. But he read much, and thought much. 
He hated showiness, looseness, slovenliness of thought. When con- 
troversialists were speaking loud and strong, he used to complain, we 
are told, that ‘ people won’t think.’ One who knew him well writes 
that ‘his repeated criticism on imposing and popular theories was, 
that their arguments wanted underground work. By unstinted 
underground work he prepared himself for any important task—by 
hard, silent, severe thinking, and self-questioning, and laborious 


research whenever it was needed—underground work for which he 
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took no credit, and of which little indication was given, except in the 
firmness and precision of his reasoning.’ Thus at length came that 
power of expression for which he had waited—nervous, weighty, rich, 
and subtle expression, And the deep thought, the firm grip, and 
the patient under-building, all found scope in those Essays, which 
maintained ‘The Christian Remembrancer’ for ten years at the 
highest level of historical and theological thought. 

He had hardly entered on his new editorship, when came the 
great crisis not unforeseen by Mozley and his friends. Mr. Newman 
had in the autumn of 1843 resigned his parochial cure ; his voice was 
heard no more in St. Mary’s. He had retired to a silent life at 
Littlemore, to meditate in solitude his future course. His presence 
was seldom seen in Oxford, and his party was left to take care of 
itself. After two years of lonely meditation he joined the Church of 
Rome in 1845. Those only who knew what Oxford at that time was, 
can conceive what that step implied, how great the shock it caused in 
Oxford, how profound the impression it made throughout the Church 
of England, what dismay it carried to the hearts of all who had for 
years clung to Mr. Newman as their leader and guide. To these last, 
who had leant on him as their stay, and looked up to him as their 
glory, it was a disaster simply irreparable. James Mozley, though 
he had for long looked for no other issue, felt the blow when it did 
come as much as most, but he was better able than most to sustain 
it. What he felt is seen in these words of sad yet manly resolve, 
written just before the crash came. He spoke of 


Those who felt the sweetness of his presence, those who saw and heard 
him, who enjoyed his teachings, had his model before them, and identified 
Oxford with him. They feel a void that can hardly be filled up again, and 
are deprived of a support and a source of strength which had worked itself 
into their very minds. They have now to go on and give the Church those 
services and labours with resoluteness more than cheerfulness, and which 
strength more than animation inspires. Never mind! The task of acting 
for themselves they must not evade because it is unpleasant. It is the very 
trial which they are called on to undergo. 


In this spirit he now girt himself to the work before him and 
the very year in which he wrote the above words produced one of his 
most powerful essays, his ‘ Review of Blanco White’s Life,’ and the 
next year an equally powerful review of Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell.’ Before 
long he had to face the great argument of him whom he had formerly 
looked up to as his leader. In 1846 Dr. Newman published his 
famous ‘ Essay on Development,’ a volume of some 450 pages, which 
was in fact a defence of his new position, and an exposition of the 
views which had led him to adopt it. To this elaborate argument 
Mozley replied, with marvellous rapidity, in an essay which filled more 
than the half of ‘The Christian Remembrancer’ for January 1847, in 
which he stated, at great length and with much power, the grounds of 
conviction which separated him entirely from his former chief. The 
manly, solid, and convinced tone of this essay shows at once that it 
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could ‘ never for a moment have been a question with him whether 
he should follow Newman or not ;’ that his allegiance to the Church of 
England was loyal and unassailable. That reply has since been pub- 
lished in a separate volume, in which the far-reaching assumptions 
which underlie Dr. Newman’s whole reasoning are pointed out with a 
clearness, and controverted with a firmness, unequalled perhaps in all 
the literature of the subject. 

Among his numerous contributions to the ‘ Remembrancer’ 
during his editorship, there occur, besides the Essays already 
noticed, those on Dr. Arnold, Luther, the Book of Job, and *‘ Maurice's 
Theology.’ In 1854 he laid down his editorship, and in 1856, after 
between fifteen and sixteen years of residence in Magdalen College, 
he resigned his fellowship, married, left Oxford, and retired to the 
country living of Old Shoreham, near Brighton. 

Just before leaving Oxford he published his first large substantial 
book on the ‘ Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination.’ He was led 
to tackle with this hard subject by what was then known as the 
Gorham controversy, which was at that time agitating the mind of the 
English Church. This was the question whether baptismal regene- 
ration, or the regeneration of infants in and by baptism, was an essential 
doctrine of the Church of England. On this point the High Church 
and the Evangelical parties were directly opposed to each other. 
Mozley, when thrown by this great question on his own independent 
convictions, found himself ‘in agreement with the Predestinarianism 
of St. Augustine, and at issue with the High Church party with whom 
he had hitherto acted. He could not hold that view of baptismal 
regeneration which had hitherto been their watchword.’ On the 
whole he wrote three separate treatises on this question, and these 
works, though from their subject they never could be popular, he him- 
self ‘valued,’ we are told, ‘ beyond anything else he did, as exam- 
ples of hard thinking, and of clear, nervous, and cogent reasoning.’ 

In the treatise on ‘ Augustinianism” he maintained that the 
errors of Pelagius were grave and far-reaching, and would ultimately 
have undermined the whole fabric of Christian doctrine. Great credit, 
therefore, was due to St. Augustine for his assault on these errors ; 
though Mozley fully allowed that on certain points the great Latin 
Father had pushed his conclusions further than human ignorance would 
warrant. He further argued that as the Church of England had allowed 
a large infusion of Augustinianism into her formularies, she was bound 
to allow her clergy to interpret her baptismal services in conformity 
with Augustinian and Calvinistic doctrine. That is, he defended Mr. 
Gorham and the Low Churchmen against the attacks of the High 
Church party, and so parted company with his former associates. 
A breach of thought it was, though not of friendship. Henceforth, as 
a theologian he stood very much alone. One who knew him well 
bears witness that ‘the later’ (by which, I suppose, is meant the 
ritualistic) ‘ developments of his party were not at all to his mind.’ 

There had thus been two great turning points in Mozley’s theo- 
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logical career; the first, when he parted company with Mr. Newman 
and felt bound to ascertain for himself, and state for the sake of 
others, his grounds for doing so ; the second, when he felt obliged to 
diverge from the High Churchmen on the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. Each of these crises drove him back on first principles, 
and made him test the ultimate grounds of his own belief. 

By this long and conscientious labour to form true judgments on 
controversies within the Church, and to reach firm ground and 
conscious hold of his own personal convictions, he was prepared to 
meet that great searching of the foundations of all belief, and that 
denial of the first principles of religion, which in England had set in 
by the year 1860. ‘He had no patience,’ his biographer writes, 
‘with the petty playing with the fringes and details of vast questions, 
which satisfies so many of the half-believing, half-unbelieving pro- 
fessors of a Christianity of their own devising. He placed before him- 
self distinctly, before his reason, and not less before his imagination, 
what the infidel argument has to say for itself, in its most serious 
and most dangerous bearing, and set himself to meet it in its full 
weight.’ It was with his mind full of these momentous questions 
that he chose for his Bampton Lectures the subject of miracles. The 
volume containing these lectures appeared in 1865. It is im- 
possible even to outline here the substance of those close-reasoned 
lectures. Dr. Mozley of course assumed, as all reasoners on this 
subject must, that a real belief in the existence of a personal living 
God implies that miracles are possible, if He will. This is the 
common ground taken by all defenders of miracles. But the most 
noteworthy thing in Mozley’s argument is that, in dealing with the 
uniformities of Nature, he adopts, as one of his fundamental positions, 
Hume’s view of causation. With Hume he holds that in Nature 
we see no such thing as real causes, nothing but a chain of an- 
tecedents and consequents, and that this chain is not of necessity 
invariable, but only invariable as far as our observation, or at 
farthest as the general—not the universal—experience of men reaches. 
He moreover agrees with Hume in holding that, between the se- 
quences which we see, there is no rational link, no train of necessary 
connection. Hence, as the whole order of Nature is a chain of which 
‘the junction is not reducible to reason, the interruption of it—that 
is, miracle—-cannot be against reason.’ In other words, he argued 
that the belief in the fixed uniformity of sequences, on which all 
inducticn is based, is not a belief which we derive from reason, 
nor can be defended on rational grounds. It is a belief impressed 
on us only by the imagination, which makes us believe that what 
we have always observed has in itself some necessary ground in 
reason. The inference which converts observation into law, the habit 
by which we expect that what we have always seen recur in the past 
will always recur in the future—this is a habit engendered not by 
reason, but by imagination. The prediction which the mind makes 
that the future will always be like the past is a simple impression 
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of which we can give no rational account. If this order of things is 
really destined to come to an end—as both revelation and science tell 
us that it will come—the impression will then be at its strongest, 
when it is just on the eve of being falsified. On these grounds, 
against that science which would deny the possibilities of miracles, 
Mozley appealed to ‘that reason on which science itself must rest,’ 
and found that reason, thus appealed to, had nothing to urge against 
the possibility of miracles. 

Whether we agree or not with this argument, and with others 
which Mozley advances, no one who reads his book but must feel 
its power—the firmness of grasp with which he lays hold of his 
first principles, and the reiterative force of argument with which he 
drives them home. The book is a piece of reasoning from end to 
end. Even those most opposed to his whole view have acknowledged 
the power with which he has put it forward, and the elevation of 
tone with which he has maintained it. 

It was at his country living of Old Shoreham that Mozley wrote 
and published his Bampton Lectures (1865). In 1869, Mr. Glad- 
stone, then Premier, presented him to a Canonry in Worcester 
Cathedral ; and on the same recommendation he was in 1871 ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, which gave him a 
Canonry and residence in Christ Church. That chair, which in past 
time had been filled by many able and good men, it was now felt by all, 
was again occupied by one worthy to represent England’s theology. 
That time required, if ever time did, a man who could make theology 
respected, and by native power and acquired learning hold his own 
against the ablest teachers of science and secular learning, either in the 
University or elsewhere. The expectation was that Dr. Mozley would do 
this, and during his too brief tenure of the chair he did not disappoint 
it. But it was neither as a University preacher, nor as a teacher of 
average candidates for orders, that he showed his true strength. He was 
rather ‘a teacher of teachers,’ as has been said-—that is, he most im- 
pressed the older and more mature minds in the University. Witha 
class of University tutors he discussed the great problems of the time. 
It was by powerfully impressing these that his work was done, and 
his reputation grew. A sample of his work in this way is seen ina 
book, published since his death, on ‘ Ruling Ideas of the Ancient 
World, that is, on the moral difficulties of the Old Testament. 
Neither had he the accomplishments required for a public speaker or 
an attractive preacher. When he appeared from time to time in the 
University pulpit at St. Mary’s, his short-sightedness which made him 
read his manuscript slavishly, with face close to it, and the weakness 
of his voice, made his best discourses fall ineffectual on most of his 
audience. Only a few at the time perceived that they were listening to 
something they could not hear elsewhere. But many who had heard 
the sermons preached, and been little impressed by them, were 
astonished when they afterwards read them to find how deep and how 
original they were. 
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Towards the end of 1875 there fell on him a stroke of that 
malady which lays low so many of those who have most strained 
their brain. He at once took the hint, and among other things put 
his University Sermons—which he had often before refused to publish 
—in order for the press. When they appeared in the summer of 
1876 they quite took by surprise those who care for such things. 
Nothing like them, it was felt, had emanated from the Oxford 
University pulpit since Newman’s University Sermons appeared in 
1843. It is recorded that once during his illness, as he took a drive 
towards Littlemore, his companion was regarding it as an object of 
interest, Mozley said it was all very well for light-hearted people to 
look at it as a place of interest; to him it recalled nothing but a 
dreary blank, from which his memory shrank with pain. After two 
years of declining health and strength, Dr. Mozley died on January 4, 
1878, at the vicarage of Old Shoreham. 


A very noble and pure life [writes one who knew him well], a life full 
of hard labour and high thinking, and frank, healthy enjoyment—enjoy- 
ment thankful and unsuspicious, of nature, of travel, of art, of famous 
places, and beautiful scenes, of the love and companionship of friends. It 
was a disinterested and unselfish life, without ambition, yet pleased to 
receive the recognition or the reward which he had not thought of claiming. 
In these respects all was very natural, and genuine, and real. The absence 
of ambition in him was all the more remarkable, because admiration of 
greatness was with him a sort of passion. He required it, and was not 
content without it; in ideas, in arguments, in character, in actions, in his 
own gifts, and benefits, and sympathies. This admiration of greatness was, 
to a certain degree, the cause of occasional inequality and one-sidedness 
Mere.» 6-0 He had a keen and constant sense of the vast wonderfulness 
of the familiar things of life and the world—the great strangeness of its 
good—the great strangeness of its evil. 


His life was consistent and continuous; his thought, while it 
deepened and expanded with his years, was always true to the central 
point from which it started. With the great truths of faith he 
began life; with these he ended it. In youth they had given him 
animation and glad confidence; in mature manhood they had occu- 
pied all his time and thought, and called forth the fulness of his 
powers in their vindication; and, ‘when the blow fell, they were 
still the stay, the resource, the comfort, the natural home of mind 
and hope.’ 

The whole cast of Canon Mozley’s mind and character was 
thoroughly English—after the best type of Englishman—combining 
the massiveness and the robustness of the great old English divines, 
with a keener edge of subtlety, a wider speculative movement, and 
a more condensed fire of enthusiasm than most of those possessed. 
At this day, when forms of foreign thought, still unnaturalised, 
intrude to darken the lucidity, and break the force of so much of 
our best thinking, it is refreshing to turn to a writer profound and 
vigorous, whose thought is original yet home-bred, whose style is 
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cultivated and subtle, yet vernacular. He knew, indeed, how to 
avail himself of the best speculations of foreign philosophers; but 
these he digested before using them; so that while they added 
range to his view, they did not interfere with its directness. He was 
called away in the full ripeness of his powers, just at the time when, 
as might seem to us, he was most perfectly equipped to render to 
theology the services it most needs. As we read his two last essays 
on ‘The Argument of Design,’ and ‘The Principle of Causality,’ 
we cannot but think, with regret, how much more, had his life been 
prolonged, he might have done to weigh candidly, and to meet fully, 
the whole force of the attacks by which the foundations of all 
religion are at this time assailed. 

There was one characteristic of his mind, not at all common in 
any age, especially in this age of excited and hurried thought, and as 
hurried expression of it. He could pause with a ‘ wise passiveness ’"— 
a brooding reflection. There is a passage in lis work on Augusti- 
nianism in which he says :— 


We want always to be at work, to feel ourselves in progress, in action, 
advancing step by step ; and the attitude of standing still in thought, though 
it be for an important result, for the time that it is such a waiting, isa 
painful void and hollowness. But it is the attitude required for true analy- 
tical thought, or the mind’s examination of itself. For the ideas which are 
the contents of that inward world, wandering in and out of the darkness, 
emerging for an instant, and then lost again, and carried about to and fro 
in the vast obscure, are too subtle and elusive to be subject-matter of regular 
and active pursuit, but must be waited and watched for, with strength sus- 
pended, and sustained in readiness to catch and fasten on them when they 
come within reach. But the exertion is one of suspended and sustained, 
rather than active and employed strength. 


This mental attitude, so well described, is one with which Mozley 
was himself familiar; and the products of it are seen in many subtle 
and profound truths throughout his works, which he, as it were, rescued 
from ‘the vast obscure.’ 

Of all the works of Canon Mozley, two only, the two volumes of 
his ‘ Essays Historical and Theological,’ and his ‘ University Sermons,’ 
appeal ad populwm, that is, to intelligent readers of all classes. His 
works on ‘Augustinianism’ and on ‘ Miracles’ address themselves 
mainly to hard students and professed theologians. In what remains 
I shall speak of the Essays and the Sermons. 

The essays are not more varied in their subjects than in their 
tone and temper. They contain his best contributions to ‘ The 
Christian Remembrancer,’ and a few in later life to the ‘ Quarterly’ 
and other periodicals, and they exhibit their author’s mind in all its 
phases, from the fiery ardour of youth to the tempered wisdom of ma- 
ture years. They might, perhaps, be fitly divided into three groups :— 

1. Those which deal with past history and discuss the life and 
mind of Strafford, Laud, Cromwell, and Luther. 

2. The second group deals with modern life and speculation, in 
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the Essays on Dr. Arnold, Blanco White, and Frederick Maurice’s 
Theology. 

3. The third group, which contains some of Mozley’s maturest 
work, discusses theological and evidential subjects, as in the treatise 
on the Book of Job, on the Conversion of India or the Charac- 
teristics of Brahmanism, on the Argument of Design, and on the 
Principle of Causation. 

What gives these essays a permanent value is this rare excellence. 
Besides presenting in glowing colours the personality of some great 
character, there is hardly one essay which does not contain some 
little-heeded truth brought vividly to light, some latent principle, 
fetched from paths of reflection which few have traversed. The first 
three essays are vehement with the headlong impulse of youthful 
party enthusiasm. But, considering how dark the colours in which 
Strafford and Laud have been painted by every historian who has had 
the public ear, from Macaulay onwards, readers, who have any can- 
dour in them, will gladly hear what can be said in their defence by 
an advocate as powerful as any of their maligners. No one, whether 
he agrees or not, but must admire the chivalrous fervour with which 
Mozley dashes into the defence of Strafford, maintaining him to be 
‘as great a statesman, and as noble a man as England ever pro- 
duced.’ As to Laud, it is well that partisan should meet partisan. 
Macaulay and the whole school of Whig historians had represented 
him as nothing but a wrong-headed, perverse bigot. Mozley brings 
out all the good that was in him, and, while admitting that in some 
respects he misread his time, credits him with having saved the 
Church of England from the hands of the Puritans, and having pre- 
served for her whatever Catholicity she still retains. 

As in dealing with Laud, Mozley had to reckon with Macaulay 
and his school, so, in analysing Cromwell’s character, it was Mr. 
Carlyle whom he had to confront. The ‘ Essay on Cromwell’ is the 
most powerful of Mozley’s earlier productions. Carlyle’s ‘ Life and 
Letters of Cromwell’ had just appeared, and all the world was pro- 
strate before it. Not so, Mozley. At the outset he goes full tilt at 
Mr. Carlyle’s whole philosophy, which according to him consists in a 
worship of Titanic force and lawless will, entitled, in virtue of their 
very strength, to trample down all moral distinctions. This philosophy 
Mozley hates with his whole soul, and lifts against it an indignant— 
and, I believe, the earliest—protest. He then goes over the main 
turning points of Cromwell’s career with the view of showing that he 
was the sole regicide—the one man at whose door lay the murder of 
King Charles, and that Carlyle’s defence of that act is no defence at 
all—amounting only to this, that bloodshed is grand and tragic, and 
colours the page of history warmly. The cold-blooded butchery at 
Drogheda, which Carlyle panegyrises, is exposed, and proof led in 
favour of the conclusion that guilty ambition had been Cromwell’s 
strongest motive; that for five years before Parliament offered it to 
him, Cromwell had his eye on the crown. 
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On the old-fashioned, and some may think threadbare, charge 
that Cromwell at bottom was a deep hypocrite, Mozley has much 
to say that is worth attending to. Carlyle had laughed the charge 
to scorn, as if so great, large, deep, earnest a mind could not possibly 
harbour hypocrisy. Mozley replies that the combination of enthusiasm 
and subtle selfishness is no new or strange thing, but one of the well- 
known facts of human character. A deep mind may be hypocritical, 
but it will be a deep kind of hypocrisy, original, versatile, combining 
easily with feeling, sentiment, emotion, the whole pathetic side of the 
man. Neither does Cromwell’s religiousness disprove his hypocrisy. A 
man may believe in a spiritual world, may be possessed by the thought 
of it, without that world being in any way a moral one. What we 
imagine that spiritual world to be, depends on the state of mind in 
which we habitually live. Cromwell’s invisible world, though con- 
tinually in his thoughts, was not a world ‘ which interfered with his 
designs, chastened or corrected his motives.’ It not only let him do 
what he liked, but urged him vehemently to do it, and praised him 
for having done it. ‘A deep political aim penetrated his spiritual 
atmosphere, his religion was of that kind which mingled easily with 
dark political plot, and selfish labyrinth diplomacy.’ ‘In short, there 
is the high or pure, and the low or mundane spirituality. The low 
spiritual mixes well with the earthly, and produces an ambitious, 
ominous, preaching and plotting, cloudily fanatic, and solidly terrene 
soul of a Lord-General and Protector.’ 

In support of his opinion, Mozley adduces a sermon of the great 
Bishop Butler, who says of the Regicides: ‘They had a religion, 
believed in it, were zealous for it ; but it was in its nature hypocriti- 
eal. It allowed them in immoral practices, and indeed was in itself 
in some respects immoral.’ Of the murder of the King, Butler says: 
‘No age in profane history can show an example of hypocrisy parallel . 
to this.’ Butler, no doubt, wore the lawn sleeves, yet he was no 
Court divine, but the calmest, most considerate, most ‘ sublimely 
dispassionate ’ thinker England ever possessed, and this is his verdict 
upon Cromwell. 

Of the other essays much might be said had I time to say it. 
The one on Arnold, written immediately after Stanley’s life of him 
appeared, is perhaps the least adequate of any. Mozley has missed 
the point, surely, altogether when he speaks of Arnold’s charac- 
ter as * too luscious,’ the last word which anyone who really knew 
him would have applied to Arnold. Later in life Mozley better 
understood Arnold, as he shows by the very different tone in which 
he speaks of him in a sermon of his University series. The essay on 
Blanco White contains much well worth men’s heed at the present 
time. Two points in it may be noted. First, the way in which 
Mozley exposes the peril that lies hid in the bare search after truth— 
the intellectual passion for truth. He exposes the flaw that is latent 
in that saying of the German philosopher, ‘ If God offered me with 
one hand truth, with the other the search after truth, I would choose 
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the latter.’ In such a saying the selfish element crops out ; ‘the mind 
annexes truth to itself, not itself to truth ; loves it as its own creation, 
as the reflection of itself and its labours.’ Perhaps there is nothing 
finer in all Mozley’s writings than the close of this essay, in which, in 
contrast with the intellectualistic search after truth, he shows how, inthe 
ease of the Christian, ‘ Truth finds him out, not he it—a new state of 
being, a higher life into which a transition and a death conducts him,’ 
The other point in this essay is the way in which Mozley answers the 
charge that theology is anthropomorphic. He shows that there are two 
and only two possible media under which we can think the Highest— 
nature and man. Take the former as your medium, and it gives youa 
vast, infinite, but a mechanical principle, an impersonal, unmoral God. 
Take man, high humanity, as the medium, and all the highest 
qualities in man’s moral nature he transfers to God—not, of course, in 
a literal, matter-of-fact form, as he himself has them, but in a tran- 
scendental, supernatural, and incomprehensible way!’ The essay on 
Design is calm, close reasoning from end to end. It shows how 
design is the only interpretation of which the facts of nature are 
capable. how their construction ‘ adheres to the facts, cannot be sepa- 
rated from them.’ Granting the truth of evolution and of the trans- 
formation of species, what guides these processes, what presides over 
them? It must be either chance or intelligence, for no third is 
possible. Put aside, he says, the philosophical figment called Laws, 
and think only of movements of matter. Suppose we could see these 
going on for countless ages, but going on with an ever-growing and 
expanding order—a rudimental world shaping itself gradually into 
intricate system, and disposing itself into multitudinous forms and 
beautiful mechanisms—suppose we could witness this spectacle, but 
with faculties that could annihilate the large intervals of time, and 
enable us to see the work of ages us we now do that of minutes, what 
would be the impression on our minds? Could we resist the convic- 
tion that there was an ordering mind working behind and underneath 
the process ? 

The University Sermons are, no doubt, the ripest fruit of Mozley’s 
mind. They are the mature product of his thought, after he knew 
what life was, what men are, what he himself was. They contain the 
reflections of one who has observed men and himself, has thought 
much on life and its issues, and now is taking stock of his experience. 
Everywhere he seeks to be true to the facts of human nature, but the 
facts he values are those which lie not on the surface, but in the depth 
of the soul. They have not, indeed, the high and delicate spirituality 
of Newman’s best sermons, the severe sweetness, the plaintive music, 
the piercing tenderness. But they bear the impress of a meditative, 
original and profound mind, intent to utter the truth it had found in 
his own way and in his own native style. Nowhere are human motives 
more searchingly laid bare, and all the impositions men practise on 
themselves more brought to light. This is especially seen in the 
sermons on the ‘ Pharisees,’ on ‘the Reversal of Human Judgment,’ 
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on ‘Our Duty to Equals,’ on the ‘ Unspoken Judgment of Man- 
kind.’ In these the virtues which are exalted, striking, and which 
command men’s praise, are probed to the core, and shown to be hollow 
compared with the plain, common-place duties which no one observes, 
but which are solid, and endure the fire. These sermons are very 
searching ones, yet you feel that there is no exaggeration in them. 
They are simply and rigorously true. The moral of them is this: 
‘ We do not do justice to the spirit of the Gospel by making it en- 
thusiastic simply, or even benevolent simply. It issagacioustoo. It 
is a Book of judgment ; man is judged in it ;’ and ‘ Our Lord is Judge.’ 
The sermon on ‘ Nature’ is in a different vein, but it is one of the 
most original and suggestive, touching lines of thought seldom ven- 
tured on from the pulpit. 

In all these discourses the method is one—they lay firm hold of 
some of the more hidden aspects in the visible world, or in human 
nature ; and make these the standing ground, which yields far-reach- 
ing views onward and upward to the Divine. This is seen in the 
sermon on Mediation or the Atonement. Believing firmly in theatone- 
ment as a fact, he does not attempt, any more than Scripture does, to 
explain it as a theory. Those rationalised theories of it which have 
done so muchto shock the conscience of men, and to discredit theology 
—these he has no word of defence for. Sin he felt to be a great 
mystery, and the remedy for it, the power that is to cancel it, that he 
felt to be not less a mystery. They were truths which he could not 
get to the bottom of, and did not tryto. But in human life he found 
certain facts which seem to throw a partial light upon the mystery, 
and these he was thankful for. After dwelling on these facts, and 
turning them heavenward, he concludes with the following deep but 
little-heeded reflection. ‘The human heart accepts mediation. It 
does not understand it as a whole, but the fragment of which it is 
conscious is enough to defend the doctrine of mediation on the score 
of morals. Have we not, indeed, in our moral nature much to do 

Justice is a fragment, mercy is a fragment, 
mediation is a fragment; justice, mercy, mediation, as a reason of 
mercy,—all three ; what indeed are they but great vistas and openings 
into the invisible world, in which is the point of view which brings 
them all together.’ 

This is but a hint at the argument as Mozley maintained it. To 
see its full scope the sermon must be thoughtfully studied and reflected 
on. To minds dominated by the one thought of material infinity, 
this doctrine, and indeed all truths of Christianity, must seem 
visionary and unsubstantial. To these, what they term the ‘ cosmic 
emotion’ may suffice for a religion,.and seem the only real form of 
it. Others who are so absorbed in the sense of present life that they 
cannot see any grounds in themselves or others for the hope of a 
future life, may try to rest satisfied with the so-called Religion of 
Humanity. Men must go down into themselves, face their own hearts 
and consciences, know the demands of these, and dwell habitually 
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among their secrets, before they can know what it is in man to which 
Christianity appeals. Amid the Babel of conflicting systems, one 
would be content to stake the whole issue on this, and to abide by 
that system, which most truly interprets man to himself, which 
takes fullest account of what is most deep and most permanent in 
him. To the understanding of this permanent element no writings 
of recent time afford more help than those of Canon Mozley. 


J. C. Smarrr. 


SONNET 
ON A DROWNED FRIEND. 


Jy ET not the Waters keep their hapless dead 
Hither and thither hurled, we know not where— 
To keep alive the clinging sense of care, 
And haunt a few poor hearts with hope and dread! 
May kindliest mould enwrap thy youthful head, 
That none may ever mourn thy timeless lot 
Without the solace of one quiet spot 
Where Love hath laid thee to thy lonely bed. 


Let earth’s most pleasant green above thee wave! 
That so, when Time which steals away our woes 
Hath reconciled the sigh, and dried the tear, 
The sad, yet sweet and gentle thoughts of those 
To whom in life thou wert so very dear, 

May sleep like quiet sunbeams on thy Grave. 


January 1880. 





Ancient Buppuistr Remains In AFGHANISTAN. 


FGHANISTAN has had the misfortune of being the only road 
into India from the North. From the earliest ages it has been 
the path of conquest. The history of Semiramis is now doubted ; still, 
as early as 736 B.c. Tiglath Pileser penetrated as far as Ariarva—that 
is, Aria or Ariana, the old classic name of Afghanistan—and an inscrip- 
tion states that this country, as well as Arakutta, or Arachosia, paid 
him tribute. About the year 516 B.c. Darius Hystaspes extended his 
rule as far as the Indus, and that river was then explored by a fleet 
under Scylax of Caryanda. It was down the Cabul river that 
Alexander came towards the Indus. Still earlier than either of these 
conquering monarchs, we have conquering emigration. Itis supposed 
that the movement of the Aryans into India, carrying with them the 
primitive form of the Hindoo religion, took place about 3,000 years B.c. 
The Mahometan faith first appeared in Afghanistan about the end of 
the seventh century, and finally passed into India, converting and 
conquering as it went. Baber belonged to Ferghana, on the north of 
the Hindoo Koosh ; his conquest of India was made from the present 
Cabul, where he had reigned for twenty years. Nadir Shah, of cruel 
renown, had to pass through Afghanistan to India from Persia. He 
crossed the Indus at the end of 1738. In 1752 Amed Shah, the 
founder of the Dooranie dynasty in Cabul, crossed the Indus with a 
conquering army, but he did not pass beyond the Punjab. . That 
gives the last wave of the tide coming south. Now the current of the 
stream has turned. It flows back on the old channel, and Afghanistan 
is still the path of conquest. 
From the Chinese, that great literary nation, we are now receiving 
most valuable contributions regarding the ancient history of India. 
From them we learn that early in the second century before Christ, 
‘there was a warlike migration of some of the Scythian races from the 
provinces on the Jaxartes to the south. One of these hordes was 
known as the Su; they were forced before another called the Great 
Yuchi, while a third behind pushed them both forward. These tribes 
seem to have come slowly. The sure but certain movement of a 
glacier would perhaps describe this conquering invasion, which at last 
took possession of Afghanistan, and reached the Indus. The govern- 
ment of Bactria, which had been Greek from the time of Alexander, 
was swept away, and about the beginning of the first century before 
the Christian era, gave place to what is known as the Indo-Scythian 
dynasty, which extended geographically at last from the Hindoo Koosh 
to the Punjab. 
The existence of a Scythian race in this region isso far of import- 
ance in connection with our subject, as it may help to explain the 
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spread of Buddhism in Afghanistan. It is believed by some of those 
who have studied the matter, that Buddhism is the natural religion of 
the Turanian portion of the human family. This form of faith origi- 
nated among Aryans, but in later times that race threw it over, and 
at the present day we find Buddhism only among Turanians, or with 
those who still retain an admixture of Turanian blood in them. The 
era of Buddha’s death is now given as 543 B.c. This event took place 
at Kusinugara, about 120 miles northwards from Benares, and slowly 
but steadily the system taught by Sakya Muni spread all over India. 
The probability is that it crossed the Indus about the time when the 
Scythian migration. already mentioned, was moving down through 
Afghanistan. That this Turanian race were easily converted, there 
seems no reason to doubt. Buddhism extended itself among them, 
passing on beyond the Hindoo Koosh, where it seems to have spread 
with great rapidity to the eastward, and the theory of race may here 
explain this part of its history. The Tartar mind must have had 
some natural affinity for the new faith, as it seems to have ad- 
vanced with a speed which even the Moslem fanatics never ex- 
ceeded while extending the creed of their prophet. Early in the first 
century of our era, Buddhism had reached China, and in a.p. 62 
the Emperor Ming-Ti was sending messengers to the ‘ Land of the 
West’ for Buddhist books. It may have been that the conversion to 
Buddhism of the Scythian barbarians, as they came under its influence 
in their migration towards India, was the influence that transformed 
them from a wild wandering horde into a settled and civilised com- 
munity. From the very extensive collection of coins which now exist 
we have a fairly complete list of the kings who ruled over them; 
from this and other sources we know that about the end of the cen- 
tury before Christ they formed an extensive and powerful kingdom 
reaching from the Hindoo Koosh to the Punjab. About the same 
date a ruler came to the throne who seems to have been the 
Asoka, or the Constantine, of the region. His name was Kanishka, 
and making Buddhism the State religion, he endowed monas- 
teries and built stupas over all his dominions from the Indus to 
Cabul. If the accounts are to be credited, this monarch erected the 
grandest of all these monuments in India at the present Peshawur— 
that town being then known as Purushapura. This building was 
nearly 500 feet high, and was ornamented with gold, pearls, and every 
kind of precious substance. During four centuries at least after 
Kanishka the faith of Buddha retained complete supremacy in the 
region now known as Afghanistan. About the year 400 a.p. the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian visited the country, and the account of his 
travels still exists. He describes many of the monasteries, as well as 
the most celebrated stupas, and at the period of his visit there seems 
to have been no decline from the faith. Hiouen-Thsang, another 
Chinese pilgrim, passed through Afghanistan from Balkh about the 
year 630 A.D., and he mentions some of the monuments as being then 
inruins. There is sufficient evidence to show that in India about this 
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date Buddhism began to lose its influence, and close to this time 
a similar decay in that faith seems to have extended itself across 
the Indus, for we know that Hindoo kings shortly afterwards 
began to reign in Afghanistan. It was at the end of the seventh 
century that Mahometanism appeared on the scene, and after that 
Buddhism is no more heard of. Since this last inroad of faith and 
conquest the monasteries and stupas have been deserted, and now 
nothing of them remains but mounds; in a few instances the walls 
of Buddhist masonry may be traced among these heaps of earth, and 
occasionally a stupa has thus so far escaped the decay of time, and in 
some cases fragments are left by which the architecture can be yet 
made out. 

These few detached details are necessary to give the remains 
about to be described their place in history; and it will be also 
essential to give some slight notion of Buddhism—at least so far as 
its rites and practices bear on the architectural structures connected 
with it. 

Buddhism adopted the Brahminical doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis. The peculiar teaching it founded on this principle 
was, that owing to the transitory condition of all things, to exist was 
evil; hence the great object to be obtained was that of final absorption 
back into the Supreme, and not to be born again into the world of 
men. To reach this condition great merit was necessary; all the 
feelings of the body, as well as of the soul, had to he suppressed ; 
every desire had to be extinguished; and at last, when every tie 
which bound the human spirit to existence—when the annihilation of 
self was accomplished—then Nirvana was the result. The conse- 
quence of this teaching was a most rigid course of asceticism, and 
the foundation of a monastic system which still exists wherever the 
law of Buddha is followed. Cells for monks were excavated out of 
the solid rock, and thousands of these caves are to be found at the 
present day in Afghanistan. Monasteries were also erected, the re- 
mains of which are to be seen in numberless mounds all over the country. 

The term ‘stupa’ has already been mentioned ; this is a Sanscrit 
word, and usually meant a pillar; but it was applied to a particular 
kind of monument, belonging to Buddhism, which may be considered 
as the principal temple at which the Buddhist devotees worshipped. 
These monuments are to be found wherever the Buddhist religion 
exists, and they are known by a variety of names. In Ceylon they 
are called dagobas, which, according to the usual rendering, may be 
freely translated, ‘a relic shrine.’ This definition will explain the 
character of the monuments, which belong to a most interesting 
form of primitive religion. This might be called ‘tomb worship,’ 
but in the present day it is better known as the ‘ worship of an- 
cestors.’ At an early period of human history man made offerings 
and uttered prayers at the graves of the dead. The mound over 
the dead body became thus an altar. In the case of a king or great 
man the sepulchre was made large till it became a vast mound or 
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barrow, of which we have remains all over the world. Ultimately 
stones were placed round these heaps, and over them: from this 
grew the ‘cairn.’ Later on the stones were built, and took a form 
according to the structural ideas of the time or locality to which they 
belonged. The pyramid of Egypt is one of the outcomes of this; 
the seven-terraced tower, or pyramid of the Euphrates Valley, was 
another; and the stupa, or dagoba, of India has the same origin. 
As these structures vary in Buddhist countries according to the 
architecture in each, it will be enough to say that they are solid 
mounds of masonry, generally in the form of a dome, with a central 
cell to contain the relics, Cremation being the rule among Buddhists, 
the chamber in the centre was small, as it had only to contain the 
ashes collected after the body was burnt. This explains the original 
intention of these monuments, but it has also to be noted that some were 
not intended to contain relics, but were erected to consecrate spots 
where events in the life of Buddha took place : these latter are known 
as memorial stupas. The letter s in the word stupa seems to have 
dropped out in Afghanistan, and the natives there now call them 
‘tupa,’ *tuppa,’ and more generally ‘ tope."* It was under this term 
they first became known, and the word is still used by archeologists 
to designate them. 

That Greek art was carried to Bactria after the conquests of 
Alexander would be a natural and reasonable inference. We 
already had evidence of this from coins, but that it had penetrated as 
far as the Indus, and passed into the Punjab, is a discovery so recent, 
that it may be considered as entirely new. This important point is 
now beyond dispute. North of the river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of 
Alexander’s historians, there is an old monument known as the Tomb 
of Bucephalus, a name given to it from its having been recorded that 
Alexander’s celebrated horse died at a mature age in that region. 
We now know that this erection had nothing to do with the steed of 
the Macedonian hero, but that it is a Buddhist tope erected to mark 
the spot where Buddha gave his body to feed seven starving tiger 
cubs, from which it was known as the Body-offering Stupa, and 
at the present day it is generally called the Manikyala Tope. Early 
in the year 1860 I visited this spot, and made sketches of it, in- 
cluding details and sections of some of the mouldings ; this operation 
forced upon me the conviction of a Greek influence at that time. 
The capitals I took to be of the Corinthian order, and the section of 
the frieze seemed to me to be unmistakably classic in its character. 
Next year I visited Cashmere, and sketched all the old temples in 
that quarter; where I found evidence of similitude to the Doric and 
Ionic orders, confirming the conclusion I had formed at the Mani- 
kyala Tope. In 1864 General Cunningham discovered the base of an 
Ionic column on the site of the ancient Taxila, north of Rawul 


! This is the usually given etymology, but it should be noted that the Turks call 
all mounds or tumuli by the word Zepé. 
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Pindee. Since that time the explorations in the Yusufzai country, 
north-east of Peshawur, have resulted in a vast number of remains, 
showing that the architecture was marked with details derived from 
the Greeks, and that the sculptures also were not free from influences 
which could only be ascribed to the same source. Whether this 
influence penetrated beyond the country of the Five Waters, or not, 
will be a subject for archeology to work out in the future. 

At Delhi there is an old iron pillar with an inverted bell-shaped 
capital,’ which has been described by those who have seen it as being 
identical with the capitals found among the ancient remains of the 
Euphrates Valley. This form of capital is also to be seen in the 
oldest architecture of India, as far south as the Karli Cave, near 
Bombay. There are architectural remains in various parts of India 
as old as the date of Asoka, 250 B.c., in which this capital is found. 
The conclusion which this. has pointed to, is that, previous to Alex- 
ander’s time, an art influence must have been brought to India by 
the conquests of Tiglath Pileser or, more probably, by those of Darius. 
That this particular style did not come down the Persian Gulf, but 
reached India by sea, is, I think, unlikely, for the bell-inverted 
capital is found to be plentiful, along with Corinthian capitals in the 
Yusufzai country, with hump-backed bulls instead of the horses 
which surmount the Persepolitan examples. To this I have now to 
add that the same inverted bell-shaped capital, as well as the bulls, 
are to be found in the Afghanistan remains, showing pretty clearly 
that the path of conquest was at the same time the path of art. 

It has long been a generally received notion that all ancient ideas 
were derived from India, and nothing is more common than for 
authors to make that country the source from which everything in 
the past came to the West. Here, on the contrary, are recognised 
facts, showing that the very opposite was the case. So far as the 
limits of history go back, we find conquering races passing into 
India from Afghanistan; and, with the exception of the Buddhist 
Propaganda, we have no reliable evidence that ideas concerning art, 
literature, or mythology, ever left that country. We have a remark- 
able exception to this in our own modern times, when the Buddhist 
and Brahminical literature of India is being brought to Europe for. 
the purpose of philosophical research. 

The only account of the ancient remains of Afghanistan was 
made by Masson, who lived in that country for some years previous 
to the first Afghan war. He carried on excavations for coins, in 
which he did good work. The art remains he left almost untouched, 
and his descriptions are so slight, that it might be said we were 
without knowledge regarding them. The consciousness that I was 
going on a new field of archeological study was one of the induce- 
ments which led me to follow the army in the late campaign, which 


* A cast of this interesting pillar may be seer in the South Kensington 
Museum. 
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. I was allowed to do in my capacity as the ‘ Special Artist’ of the 
‘ Illustrated London News.’ 

On my visit to the Punjab in 1860, I went as far as the fort of Jam- 
rood, where I spent a day sketching, but I did not know then that this 
place had been constructed over some old Buddhist remains, a discovery 
. which has since been made. Early in the morning of November 21 last 
year, I found myself among the troops of General Sir Samuel Browne’s 
column entering the much-talked-of Khyber Pass. The day was spent 
watching the operations against Ali Musjid, and I saw it reduced to rags, 
as one journalist, who had never seen a shell burst before, described the 
result. The next morning I climbed up to the fort with the General, 
and saw a long wall of Buddhist masonry standing staunch and 
formidable in spite of the telegrams of the previous day. . This was 
. my first experience of the peculiar mode of building which belongs 
to all Buddhist structures in Afghanistan. _ It is composed of roughly 
squared stones and layers of. slate: The stones are in horizontal 
courses, but each course is separated by. another. of slate, and every 
stone has a packing of slate on each side. It might be best to 
describe it as a slate wall with stones inserted at regular intervals, 
the whole having the effect of, diaper pattern. As some small topes 
have been since found on the side of the road leading up to Ali 
Musjid, the probability is that. the place was originally a Buddhist 
monastery. On a small hill on the side of the Khyber stream, about 
half a mile below Ali Musjid, more Buddhist remains were come 
upon; and these were very carefully explored by Mr. J. D. Beglar, 
of the Archzological Survey Department, and the discovery of a 
most interesting group of little topes was the result. 

At Lalabeg, about the middle of the Khyber, there is a very fine 
ruin known as the Ishpola Tope. When I first came upon it I was riding 
along among the ruck of camels and mules belonging to our column, 
and the region being new to me, mental reflections were at work on the 
conditions of things around. The mud villages, surrounded by loop- 
holed walls, and each with their towers of defence, told of a condition 
of things which was in perfect keeping with the custom. of every 
man carrying arms. Each individual is his own policeman, and 
every village is a fortress, telling that feuds and fighting must. be 
common events. It was with evidence of this demoralised state of 
society around that the Ishpola Tope, standing high on a projecting 
mass of rock, came within view as a corner was turned. A large 
architectural monument equalling in size, and somewhat similar in 
appearance to the tomb of Cecilia Metella in the Via Appia at 
Rome, made a telling contrast. to the mud structures around, and 
told of a former civilisation, which must have been very different 
from the present. Such an erection tells that there was at one time 
an industrious population, and that thete had been wealth among 
them. There must have also been workmen and artists instead of 
the ragamuffin population of cut-throats and thieves who now infest 
the Khyber. This tope has suffered a good deal, still it is the best 
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preserved of these monuments that I inspected in Afghanistan. It 
bears a stronger resemblance to the Manikyala Tope than any of 
those in the Jellalabad Valley ; the most prominent point of differ- 
ence being in its having a square instead of a circular base, which 
is the marked peculiarity of the topes in this region. The capitals 
on the pilasters are Corinthian. I visited the spot again on my 
return from Gundamuck, and found that some one had made a slight 
exploration, and exposed’ a row of small sitting Buddhas, about 
eighteen inches high, all round the lower member of the circular 
base. The substantial stone walls of the monastery can be traced 
for some distance on the side of the hill behind, and the mounds of 
many small topes are visible among them, the large one being, as 
already explained, the sort of cathedral dome round which they 
muttered mantras and performed their devotions. When I stopped 
that afternoon on our first advance through the Khyber to explore 
the spot and make sketches, I was then little aware of the danger, 
for up to that time we had not experienced the use of the Afghan 
charra, or long sword-knife, with which the natives first kill their 
victims, and then crimp the body, as if it were a piece of pork 
being prepared for roasting. A day or so soon told us of the risks 
anyone ran by being alone and unprotected on the line of our 
communications. My only misfortune that evening was, that I got 
benighted, but was fortunate enough to come upon the camp of the 
Sappers and Miners, on a rocky gorge at Lundi Kotal, where I had 
something for supper, and.a dooley to sleep in, which I found, 
long before morning, was a rather too well-aired bedroom. 

My next experiences in archology were at Basawul, one march 
beyond Daka, where General Macpherson had been pushed on in 
advance with his brigade. On the other side, or left bank of the 
Cabul River at that place, there is a rocky mass called Koh Bedowlut, 
which may be translated the Worthless Mountain. It receives this 
title from its being so barren; nothing grows on it, and its steep sides 
are too precipitous even for sheep or goats to graze—or even for grass 
to grow. It is a vast pile of twisted and zigzag stratification, which 
would be invaluable as a model to illustrate a geological lecture. 
From our camp we could see a good number of caves along its base, 
and an expedition was got up to pay them a visit. The General was 
desirous of seeing what they were like, and at the same time to give 
me an opportunity of making sketches of them, so he ordered a raft 
to be got ready to cross the river. Navigation on the Cabul River 
is managed ‘by mussucks, or inflated skins of bullocks; thin spars 
are laid over a number of these, and thus a very primitive kind of 
floating machine is produced. At certain times of the year, when 
the river is high, from the melted snows of the Hindoo Koosh and the 
Suffaid Koh, large rafts of this kind are floated down with merchandise 
and passengers to Peshawur. The wooden portion of the raft is sold, 
and the men return again by the road, carrying back the collapsed mus- 


‘sticks to perform another voyage. The people at Basawul told us that 
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some of these caves were very large, and extended a long way into 
the mountain, and contained in some cases families with their flocks. 
They also expressed their belief that there was an underground com- 
munication from one of them to Cashmere. Confiding so far in this 
information, our party took over lanterns to enable us to penetrate 
into these wondrous labyrinths; revolvers were not forgotten, in case 
of adventure or of dangerous foes hidden in dark recesses. When we 
reached the river bank and saw our fragile bark, it became evident 
that we had dangers both by flood and field before us. We managed 
to get safely over, but not without risk ; and then began our troubles, 
for we had some branches of the river to ford, and then = scramble 
through long grass before the base of the mountain was reached. 
The sun was blazing down on the bare rock, and the climbing up 
a few hundred feet to the first group of caves was hot work, adding to 
the general disappointment when we reached them. There were 
about a dozen caves at this place, and one was the pattern of the 
others. They were merely recesses in the rock about 12 feet wide, 
and about the same in height; the length may have been about 
20 feet. All of them were arched, or circular in the roof, and the 
existence of fragments of plaster were detected here and there. We 
satisfied ourselves that the road to Cashmere did not commence at any 
of them, and then we moved on to the larger group about half a 
mile further down the river. Scattered along the hill-side there were, 
perhaps, about a hundred caves altogether, but all similar in cha- 
racter. In one or two cases there was a passage behind connecting 
two of the caves. We found no dwellers anywhere, either human 
beings or herds, and the discovery of the subterranean path to the 
Happy Valley is yet left to some ardent archxologist. Where the 
mountain terminates there is a village called Chicknoor, which is 
the name generally applied to the swmutches, the native word used 
in that part of the world for caves. The group we last visited seemed to 
be the oldest, for the caves were more dilapidated than the others, 
and the rock, which is shale, had crumbled and fallen into many of 
them. The only account we could get from the natives was that 
they belonged to the * Kaffir log, that is, infidel people, and by this 
they mean those who were in the country before the Mahomedans arrived. 
Considerable discussion took place in our party as to the object of 
this ‘ city of caverns’ and their first residents, who were assumed to 
have constructed them. Many of them bore evidence of having been 
used as habitations, and the tendency of the opinions expressed was 
that they were the primitive dwellings of an early race who had used 
natural caves, and excavated others, before the art of building had 
been reached, and that they were perhaps older than Buddhism, and 
perhaps existed before Brahminism had been a religion. This was 
declared to be the ‘ common sense’ view of the subject. I had very 
little to say, for the materials upon which to form a conclusion were 
up to that time very scanty. The vestiges of plaster I felt were -not 
quite in keeping with the notion of a primitive race, and the arched 
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form of the roofs which all the caves had, I suspected to be an adher- 
ence to some type which was rigidly adhered to, an imitation, betray- 
ing a later age—this, I will make clear later on, when I describe the 
caves at Hada. The old custom of living in caves by the Buddhist 
monks, of which there are remains in many parts of India, was not 
without its effect on my mind in this case. This might be called my 
first knowledge of this particular kind of remains in Afghanistan, and 
I hoped that further experience would throw light on the subject, in 
which, I am glad to say, I was not disappointed. 

Chardeh, or the ‘Four Villages,’ was the next march beyond 
Basawul on the way to Jellalabad. On the morning of the march I 
saw, conspicuous on a rocky height, the remains of a tope, some dis- 
tance off the road; and on expressing my desire to visit it, Major 
Wood, who was then in command of the roth Hussars, gave me a 
couple of troopers as an escort. Mr. Walker, the ‘Times’ Special 
Correspondent, accompanied me. After a pleasant ride over the level 
ground we had to dismount and ascend the hill, where we could see 
at places the traces of the old path in the rock leading up to the 
shrine. Except a few feet of the outer facing of masonry the tope 
was only a shapeless mass. The walls of the Vihara, or monastery, 
were visible, projecting above ground, on the level summit of the hill, 
and at one eorner the plan of the cells of the monks could be made 
out. The height above the level of the plain gave a commanding 
view, and it must have been a pleasant place to live in. At the foot 
of the ascent to this tope is a modern Mahometan ziaret, or tomb 
of a fakeer named Peer Kamil Baba. When a Mahometan dies, who 
has earned during life a reputation for sanctity, his grave is marked 
by placing large stones on it, or by a structure of mud, over which 
a pole is erected, with a piece of white or red cloth on the end, as a 
banner or signal to all who pass that a holy man is buried there, and 
the spot becomes famous as a resort for prayer. The number of these 
shrines in Afghanistan is a source of surprise to all who have visited 
that country. There is scarce a village but has its ziaret, and they 
are to be seen on the road sides as you pass along. In burial grounds 
generally there are a number of graves made prominent by rags 
dangling from sticks, and the resting-place of someone who had 
attained a higher reputation than the others may be distinguished by 
a longer stick, and larger as well as brighter rags fluttering from it 
than on those around. Shrines of this kind which have obtained 
celebrity are visited by the Mahometans, who come as pilgrims from 
great distances. Some of them have the reputation of curing 
diseases, of which we had an example at Ishpan, near Gundamuck, 
where, at the ziaret of Shaik Raheem Dad, by the use of prayer, and 
at the same time circumambulating the grave, and beating the limbs 
with a bunch of reeds, a certain cure for rheumatism it is believed 
will be found. This ‘tomb worship’ is older than the time of 
Mahomet, and in Afghanistan it differs so little from the worship of 
the Buddhists at their topes, that I made-a sketch of Peer Kamil 
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Baba’s ziaret' at: Chardeh, with the hill and the old tope as a back-’ 
ground, to illustrate this ‘continuity of worship through two widely 
separated forms of faith. _ I found a Mahometan fakeer at this place, 
who became a sort-of acquaintance, for I met him frequently after- 
wards at Jellalabad. . His name was Jindy Shah, and I made him sit 
for.a'sketch.' ‘This evidently pleased him. He had long, uncombed 
hair, and an Afghan soldier’s old shako on his head, with sundry 
pieces of cloth round it, giving him a wild, fantastic look. Mooltan 
was the place he belonged to, and he propounded a theory in refer- 
ence to the fakeers of Hindostan and those of Cabul. As it shows a 
curious aspect of faith, I shall here repeat his ideas. At one time, he 
said, the fakeers of Cabul would be stronger than the Hindostan 
ones, and at another the power would be reversed, and I understood 
that this was the real power, which was the power of Allah, or God, 
and.which the prayers of holy men produced. Political power and 
conquest only followed as a sequence. Now, he said, the fakeers 
of Hindostan are more powerful, and the war and invasion of 
Afghanistan are the result. It was God who was doing it all, and he 
was on his way to Jellalabad by order of Allah, and he would -there 
await further orders to-proceed tv Cabul. He seemed a harmless, 
simple-minded man, but he had a prominent, gleaming eye, that sug- 
gested he might be a spiritual enthusiast. When we chanced to 
meet afterwards in Jellalabad I always asked if the Khuda ke hookuim, 
or ‘God’s order,’ had come. The last time I saw him his answer to 
my question was in the usual negative form, but with a good-natured 
smile he added, hookum awega, ‘the order will come.’ By what 
channel it was to be delivered he did not explain. 

The existence of Buddhist remains in the Jellalabad Valley has 
been known, at least since the first Afghan war, but the descriptions 
of them were slight; hence I was not prepared for the quantity 
which are yet to be seen. It may be safely affirmed that these remains, 
when compared with the villages now in the valley, are evidence that 
the number of Buddhist ascetics must have been in themselves alone 
more numerous than the present population. I have already alluded 
to the impressions awakened by the Ishpola Tope in the Khyber 
Pass. _The mounds around Jellalabad, from their extent, lead the 
mind toa similar conclusion to that which I had come to. They 
point to the existence of a more numerous population, and this again 
implies more agricultural cultivation than what is now to be seen. 
There are large plains at Pesh-Bolak, Chardeh, and Jellalabad, now 
covered, with stones, but which must have been productive land at the 
Buddhist period. There is a scant fall of rain in Afghanistan, hence 
the rivers, supplied from the snow of the higher ranges, are used to 
irrigate the fields. There is no lack of water ; vestiges were found of 
aqueducts,-in one instance with ‘ Buddhist masonry,’ which led to 
these.stony deserts, thus presenting us with proof almost as clear as if 
we had seen the soil under cultivation with our own eyes; also telling 
that the eountry has retrograded sadly since the days of Buddhism, 
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The capital city during the Buddhist period was Nagarahara, 
which gave its name to the district. In a.p. 630 the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsang passed through it on his way to India, and. 
says that it was then twenty li, or about four miles in circumference. 
I have fixed the site of this place at the junction of the Surkhab and 
the Cabul rivers, about four miles to the west of Jellalabad, where 
there are numerous remains, and a rock which stands up among them, 
which the natives still call the Bals Hissar, or citadel, of an old Kaffir’ 
city. In the town there was a very large and magnificent tope, 
which had contained a tooth of Buddha, but it was in ruins when 
the Chinese pilgrim saw it. The celebrated tooth-relic at Ceylon 
was far from being the only one which was supposed to have been 
preserved. On the other side of the Cabul river at this spot are 
some rocky heights, and along them for about a couple of miles: 
there are yet evidences of a continuous line of religious establish- 
ments which must have existed in the past. Over this space thes 
remains of topes can still be seen; numerous caves also exist, andi 
at a turn in the river at the western end is a most interesting group of 
these monuments. At this point there is a very large cave, now known 
as the ‘ Pheel Khana,’ or Elephant’s House, which gives the name by 
which the spot is now known. A number of these caves are in a per- 
pendicular cliff overhanging the river, and as they could not be 
entered from the front a long tunnel has been excavated through the 
rock behind, now known as ‘the Bazaar, to give the means of com- 
munication. In the face of the cliff there still exists a large recess, 
perhaps about thirty feet in height, which most probably served as a 
niche for a colossal statue of Buddha. On the rocks above are the 
remains of topes, as well as of Viharas, and the whole must have had 
avery striking appearance, for we know that their structures were 
ornamented with colour and gilding—the statues would no doubt be 
richly gilt—hence this spot, which formed a suburb to the capital, 
must have added greatly to its general appearance. This was on the 
north: the Siah Koh, or Black Mountain range, is on the west,. 
and although more distant yet its base was near enough to form part 
of the environs of the city. Here for some miles are thick clusters of 
mounds, caves, and ruined topes. On the south again is a long range 
of heights, underneath which the Cabul road at present passes; 
and at this place also, for five or six miles, we have a continuation 
of similar remains of Buddhist establishments. From these state- 
ments of what may be seen at the present day some idea of the 
former capital of the Jellalabad district may be formed. It makes a 
striking contrast to the present town, for although it has a high- 
sounding name—Jellalabad means the ‘City of Splendour ’—its 
fortifications and houses are built of no more valuable material than 
mud, and its only decorations are filth and refuse. 

Hiouen Thsang describes the ‘ multitude de couvents,’* of which 


* M. Stanilas Julien’s translation of Hiouen Thsang’s Memoirs, vol, i., p. 96. 
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I have seen ample evidence, and he states regarding the inhabitants 
that ‘les mceurs sont simples et honnétes ;"* they despised riches, and 
were passionately given to study, and reverence the law of Buddha. 
He adds that the country is rich in grain, and produces great 
quantities of fruit and flowers. Here, in this description, is ample 
confirmation of the conclusions I arrived at on the spot, and whoever 
has read the accounts of the late war will see from this that progress 
is not always the law of nations. 

Most of the topes are now mere heaps, but in a few cases 
some of them are yet left with part of their architecture remaining. 
From these I was able to get sketches of details. The capitals were 
generally Corinthian, with a frieze derived from a Greek source. 
Along with these I found combined the Persian column, and _ its 
inverted bell-shaped capital. With these details which had been 
borne from the West were others which showed that an art current 
had come from the opposite direction. The most prominent of 
these is an arch belonging to the earliest Buddhist caves, and 
which is a prominent feature at Karli and Ajunta, in Western India. 
Although an arch in form, it is not so in principle; for it is only a 
repetition of an older wooden construction. In the Buddhist archi- 
tecture of this region, these three styles of architecture were gene- 
rally mixed together, so that the resulting style might be truly 
described as ‘composite’ in its character. These buildings were all 
thickly coated with plaster, and the details of ornament were formed 
of that material, the whole being decorated with colour, in which, 
judging from the few fragments left, red and yellow were the predom- 
inating tints. In some of my excavations I also came upon minute 
portions of gilding, showing that the use of this decorative means had 
been practised. About five miles south of Jellalabad there is a place 
called Hada; it is the only locality in this region which has retained the 
name since the visit of the Chinese pilgrims. At their date it was 
known as Hidda. It seems to have been a Buddhist city of religious 
establishments, and according to Hiouen Thsang it was about a mile 
im circumference. At the present day the mounds indicate that this 
is rather within than above the truth. It stands upon rising ground 
which is very irregular in shape, intersected with a number of ravines. 
The heights are covered with remains, and the sides of the ravines 
are excavated with innumerable caves. The finding of this constant 
combination of topes, viharas, and caves, is, in itself, almost con- 
clusive evidence that the caves belonged to the Buddhist period, and 
that they were used as cells by the monks. The vihara caves at 
Ajunta, Ellora, and other places in Western India, have usually a 
large central hall with small cells round it in which each monk lived, 
or perhaps slept only, for they were very small places ; and they met in 
thecentral hall, which was used for the daily service they had to perform. 
} only found one cave arranged in this manner; it is close to the 


‘ M. Stanislas Julien’s translation of Hiouen Thsang’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 96. 
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Pheel Khana cave. In every other instance the cells were separate ; 
in this they are similar to the Buddhist caves of Ceylon. At 
Barabar, near Buddha Gaya, is a group of the oldest caves in India; 
they date about 250 B.c., and the inscriptions on some of them state 
that they were excavated by Asoka. The Milkmaid’s cave at that place 
is the workof Dasaratha,the grandson of Asoka, and dates about 214 B.C. 
These caves are not only single cells, but they bear also a strong 
general resemblance to the Afghanistan examples; so strong, that I 
am inclined to think they were the models which were followed. 
The door of the Lomas Rishi cave is sculptured after the form of a 
wooden entrance of the period ; the arch or circular formed roof peculiar 
to the caves we know was also the form of the wooden structures, and 
we need scarcely doubt that it was copied from them. In describing 
the visit to the caves near Basawul I alluded to the persistency of the 
arch in them all, and here is, I think, the explanation of the source 
from which this form came. The inscription on the Milkmaid’s cave 
states that it is ‘an abode lasting asthe Sun and Moon, was caused to 
be excavated by Dasaratha, beloved of the Devas, on his accession to 
the throne, as a hermitage for-the most devoted Buddhist ascetics.’ 
These words make it pretty clear that the excavated caves I have been 
describing were not prehistoric. One of those at Hada is known as the 
palace of the Rajah Hoda, a rather mythical king, from which Hada, it 
is stated, derives its name, as he is said to haveruled there. This cave 
is important from its being more extensive than the others. There 
are also at Hada a few caves of a different type. They are small, and 
square in plan, each having the roof hollowed out into a dome, sug~ 
gesting that there was a figure of Buddha placed in the centre under it. 
There is a nomadic race known as Koochis, who come down from the 
higher and colder regions of the country in the winter months with 
their camels and flocks. These people utilise the caves by living in 
them, and their fires have blackened everything, so that even where 
fragments of plaster have survived, no vestiges of painting can be 
traced. It was only in the square domed caves that some traces 
of painting were still visible. These caves were so small they had 
never been appropriated by the Koochis, and hence the reason that 
the walls were not black from smoke. In one a fragment of a figure 
could be made out, in which the colours chanced to be about as perfect 
as when first laid on, and the Buddhist character of the subject was un- 
mistakable; this also forming another evidence of the true date 
and character of these excavations. My tendency to insist on this 
point may be owing to one of the officers with the force having made 
explorations in the Rajah Hoda’s cave, which he did with an enthusi- 
astic faith that he would find in it the prehistoric palace of that 
king, who reigned at a very early period. The fragment of a Corin- 
thian capital was all that was found, and might have been considered 
as a satisfactory evidence—and it may be added that it was so, for it 
satisfied the explorer—that certainly the Corinthian style, and pro- 
bably all the other Greek styles, had their origin in the Jellalabad 
Valley, and went West from there to the Mediterranean. 
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>< In the time of the Chinese pilgrims, Hada was celebrated. for a 
sacred relic: this was the skull-bone of Buddha. The vihara in 
which it was kept is described as having been covered with plates of 
gold and decorated with the ‘seven precious substances.’ Also in a cave, 
which was probably not.very far-distant from the same place, was the 
Shadow of Buddha, left by him, for, according to the legends, ‘the 
Honourable of the Age’ had visited the region, and done many 
wonderful things there. This miraculous shadow only became visible 
to those who were particularly holy, and had attained thereby to great 
merit. While we were at Jellalabad a few of us subscribed some rupees 
and employed the villagers to dig at Hada. Our efforts were limited, 
but the quantity of plaster figures that were found was something 
astonishing. The spot turned out to be a small tope which had been 
surrounded by a square enelosure ; the plaster figures had been thickly 
grouped all round. We also uncovered a couple of very small topes 
of which the bases were very perfect, and very rich with ornament 
and groups of figures in plaster. The style was of the composite 
character already described. We were also fortunate enough in 
finding some very interesting bits of stone sculpture, a few of which 
Ihave now safely deposited here at home. 

The principal explorations which I carried on were made under 
the auspices of the late lamented Sir Louis Cavagnari. Lord Lytton 
had expressed a wish that wherever it was possible explorations 
should be attempted; but the work in the camp and the making of 
roads required so many men that the military authorities were unable 
to undertake anything of this kind. I felt particularly anxious 
te have something done, and on expressing my willingness to 
_ superintend a working party, Major Cavagnari at once made 
the. necessary arrangements with the villagers, and a havildar 
of the Guides did duty as overseer ; the conditions being that all 
coins and sculptures were to be the property of the Government. 
About a mile south from our camp were a number of mounds, among 
which was a large and prominent heap, called the ‘ Ahin Posh Tope ’— 
the words meaning the Iron-clad Tope. It is not likely that this 
name dates as far back as the Buddhist period. I started one party 
to make a tunnel into the centre of the mound, which took about a 
month to aceomplish.. It was hard work, for it was about forty-five 
feet to the middle. The height of the passage was made about six 
feet, and the width about four feet: this size was necessary to enable 
the men to carry out the stones. It was a solid mass of water-worn 
boulders embedded in mud. The structure had the usual Buddhist 
masonry, already described, on the outside. I was fortunate in direct- 
ing the tunnel straight upon the central cell, the outside of which 
was easily recognised from its being constructed of slate. It so hap- 
pened that Sergeant Ross, and Conductor Grant of the Sappers, had 
walked. over that morning the centre was reached, and they kindly 
volunteered their services to open the relic shrine ; their assistance in 
this was useful, and it was.a source of satisfaction to have reliable 
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witnesses’ of what was. found. Two large slabs of slate covered the 
cell, which we found afterwards ‘was a cube of sixteen inches—a very 
small space over which to construct a solid mass of building, one 
hundred feet. wide and perhaps about fifty feet high. The Egyptian 
pyramids had a passage into the sepulehral chamber, but the 
Buddhist tope has nothing of the kind, and the smallness of the cell 
will be understood when it is remembered that it is only intended for 
some of the ashes collected after the burning of a body. On lifting 
the second slab of slate and looking into the small space the feeling 
was strange, knowing that no one had seen it for at least about 
fourteen or fifteen centuries. Prayers must have been uttered, and 
thousands must have circumambulated the outside of the tope, in 
reverence for what that small cubical hole contained. A fragment of 
candle had been lighted, for the place was dark, but I felt loth 
to disturb what lay before me. Uppermost and most prominent 
was something metallic. This was the first object I ventured to 
touch, and it turned out to be a golden reliquary, like those 
worn by a cord round the neck, similar objects being still used 
in India, where they are known by the word taweez. Nowa- 
days they generally contain written charms. This one was four 
inches long, octagonal in form, and set with stones. Below the 
reliquary was a mass of dark-looking earthy matter, which I supposed 
to be ashes. In this I noticed a small bright object, which turned 
out to be a gold coin, about the size of a sovereign. I had scarcely 
realised what it was when one of my companions said, ‘There’s another, 
sir;’ and true enough it was. I was very much delighted at such 
a success, and got out a piece of newspaper in which to carry off the 
ashes. Lifting the first handful of them was followed by ‘I see 
another, sir. This went on, till by the time all the ashes had been 
gathered, no fewer than eighteen gold coins were found. On handing 
them over to Major Cavagnari, we inspected the reliquary and dis- 
covered that one end came off, forming a lid, and here we discovered two 
more coins, similar to the others, and a small dark substance, which 
I presume was a relic of some kind or another. The ashes were put 
in-a bottle, and the whole were sent off to the Viceroy at Calcutta. 
A-long account of these coins has since been written by Dr. 
Hoernle, and published in the ‘ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, along with photographs of them. According to Dr. 
Hoernle, seventeen of the coins are Indo-Scythian, and belong to 
the reigns of Kadphises, Kanerki, and Hverki; the first of these kings 
is supposed to date about the beginning of the Christian era. One 
of those of Kanerki is said to be unique. It has on the reverse a 
figure of Buddha as the teacher, and the name ‘ BOAAO’ in Greek 
characters. This one forms an exception to the others, for although 
they have Greek inscriptions on the obverse, the reverse is in the Pali 
character. The other three coins are Roman, and belong to the 
reigns of Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian. The first of these has, on 
the obverse, Avevstvs Domitianvs. On the reverse, GeRMaNiIcvs Cos 
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xy. The second has Imp Cazs Ner Tratano Optimo Ava Ger Dac, 
which Dr. Hoernle translates: ‘The Emperor Cesar Nerva Trajanus 
the Best, the August, the Conqueror of Germania and Dacia.’ The 
head of this coin is a very good likeness of Trajan. On the reverse 
is, Reana Apsignata. The third has on the obverse a bust of the 
Empress Julia Sabina, the wife of Hadrian ; she died about a.p. 137. 
The legend is Sabina Avevsta. On the reverse, I[vNont ReGrnak. 

These coins supply another evidence of the former condition of 
the country, and imply an extended commerce which had ramifica- 
tions sufficient to bring to it the money of the Roman Empire. 

While the interior of the tope was being thus successfully ex- 
plored, a larger party were equally busy with the exterior, which was 
ultimately cleared out all round, so that a plan of it could be made 
as well as sections of the mouldings. When we began the excavations 
the monument seemed to be only a heap of earth and stones; not 
a vestige of architecture was visible. I began with a trench on the 
side, and gave directions that it was to be extended till a wall was 
come to. The men wrought away for two or three days and found 
nothing, and then, on making my daily visit, they pointed to the 
trench, and said, ‘ See, there is nothing here.’ They spoke Pushtoo, 
their native tongue, which the havildar rendered to me in Hindostanee. 
I still insisted that they would find a wall, and directed them to dig 
deeper and wider, saying at the same time, ‘Go on and you will come 
upon it,’ and with a wave of the hand I indicated the line in which 
it lay. Going out again next morning, they were in a great state 
of excitement. The wall had been reached, and its direction was 
exactly as I had foretold. The havildar reported to me that they 
had pronounced the matter to be‘ jadoo,’ or witchcraft. They said I 
was a stranger; I had never been in that part of the world before, 
yet I knew what was below ground. This reputation increased as 
the exploration went on, for as soon as I found out the dimensions 
of the structure I measured off the ground and placed stones, saying 
that a corner would be found under each; as this always turned out 
to be correct, it was only to their minds a further evidence of ‘ jadoo.’ 
When the coins were afterwards discovered in the centre of the mound, 
it became the full realisation of their notions about me, for, like all 
Orientals in a rude condition, they have no other idea of explorations 
than the finding of treasures. As the story of the find was told from 
village to village it did not lose in the telling, and it is believed that 
I had found a gold chest filled with an immense quantity of coins of 
the same metal. We discovered this by some of the chiefs who came 
to see Cavagnari asking if it was true. The result was that I was 
credited with miraculous powers, and it would have been an easy 
matter for me to have set up as a peer, or holy humbug, in the 
Jellalabad Valley. But a7éle of this kind there is not without its 
dangers, and I did not care to run the risk of these, even for the 
temporary glory of a saint. 


WILLIAM SrMpson. 





‘W oRDSWORTH. 


[’ is to be hoped that the well-chosen selection of Wordsworth’s 
poems which has been edited by Mr. Arnold may do something 
to extend the knowledge of his characteristic excellences. Words- 
worth’s poetry, indeed, can never become popular. It is like a pure 
fountain of living water, hidden away from the trodden paths of 
literature. To those who seek in poetry only the idealised echo of 
common passions, it must always appear cold and tasteless. It courts 
us with none of the usual subsidiary charms and illusions of verse ; 
and it requires, at first, something like a moral effort ere we can put 
ourselves into the temper for enjoying it ; ‘we must love it, ere to us 
it will seem worthy of our love.’ It requires us, in a sense, to 
become as little children, to divest ourselves of all artificial associations 
and secondary interests, of all that hides the essentials of humanity, 
and to enter a region where everything is estimated at the price 
which it has for the simplest and most universal human affections. 
On the other hand, to those who can bear the shock of this reversal 
of the usual standards of judgment, and can overcome the first recoil 
of the ‘natural man’ from the outward sternness and plainness of 
Wordsworth, and the feeling of incongruity, or even absurdity, 
which is occasionally produced by his insensibility or indifference to 
ordinary associations, his poetry will be a source of that highest poetic 
pleasure which accompanies a deeper sense of the harmony of the 
world, and the soul of man. It will be a kind of religious retreat 
from the jarring and inconsistency of things, in which they can 
renew their faith in the ultimate coincidence of ‘truth and poetry.’ 
Wordsworth cannot be made popular. But one thing more 
might be done to give fair play to his ‘elective affinities, and to 
remove the increasing difficulties of understanding him, which time 
brings with it ; his poems might be re-arranged in chronological order, 
and each of them might be accompanied with an explanation of the 
circumstances of its composition. Wordsworth is a poet, whose poetry 
gathers closely about his life, and cannot in many cases be fully ap- 
preciated except by those who carry in their minds some picture of the 
occasions when it was produced. From this point of view the present 
arrangement of the pvems is altogether misleading and artificial— 
depending mainly on some psychological view of the relations of the 
different faculties, fancy, imagination, the affections, &e.—a view 
which is not very distinct, and which, at best, is foreign to the real 
interest of poetry. Nor would Mr. Arnold’s arrangement of the poems 
as ballad, lyric, elegiac, &c., be much of an improvement as applied to 
the whole of the poems—however fitting it may be for a selection. 
The reader of poetry does not want illustrations either of abstract 
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psychology or of the philosophy of Art; the only thing he need care 
for—beyond the individual poems themselves—is the connection they 
have as different expressions of the same poetic spirit. And this—in 
the case of Wordsworth at least—he must care for, if he would fully 
understand their meaning. Anyone who will take the trouble to 
read the poems in the order in which they are mentioned in the Life 
of Wordsworth, and with the explanations there given, will at once 
feel this. Wordsworth’s biographer truly says, that ‘the poems, 
to be studied profitably, should be read chronologically ;’ and Professor 
Knight, in his interesting volume on ‘ The English Lake District as 
interpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth’ (preface, p. 21), has urged 
the necessity of an edition such as we have described. We hope that, 
before long, Professor Knight, or someone equally competent, if such 
can be found, may be induced to undertake the labour of such an 
edition. In that case, all that is possible will have been done to remove 
outward hindrances to the appreciation of Wordsworth, and it may 
safely be left to time, to raise to his proper place a poet whose 
fame depends so little upon temporary or accidental attractions, 
and so much upon the deepest and most permanent sources of 
human emotion. 


If thou, indeed, derive thy light from heaven, 
Then, to the measure of that heaven-born light, 
Shine, poet, in thy place, and be content ! 


’ Wordsworth was a poet who took his vocation in earnest. He 
rejected as insincere ‘ poetic diction’ the old invocations of the Muse ; 
but no poet ever had a deeper sense of being a ‘dedicated spirit,’ a 
vates sacer, whose inspiration did not come from himself. He was 
for himself prophet as well as poet, one whose vocation was not 
merely to please men, but to teach them with what*they should be 
pleased. ‘Every great poet,’ he says, ‘isa teacher. I wish to be 
considered either as a teacher, or as nothing.’ When the critics of his 
day reminded him that the end of verse is to produce pleasure, he 
answered that an original poet has to create the taste by which he 
can be enjoyed. ‘Of genius in the fine arts the only infallible sign 
is the widening of the sphere of human sensibility ;’ ‘ genius is the 
introduction of a new element into the intellectual universe.’ And 
he met the neglect and ridicule, with which for many years his poetry 
was treated, with an unshaken faith that it was founded upon the 
truth of nature, and that it could not but find or make its audience. 
Nor did this conviction relate only to form of expression, but also to 
the content or matter expressed ; indeed the one could not be separated 
from the other. Wordsworth believed that he had a fresh and 
hitherto unexpressed view of man and his relations to the world to 
communicate, although he recognised that it is not the function of 
the poet to deal with truth directly, but only as it can find sensuous 
expression in beauty, and be made part of the emotional life of man. 
‘The man of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor, he 
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. cherishes it and loves it in his solitude: the poet, singing a song in 
which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth 
as our visible friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge: it is the impassioned expression which 
is on the countenance of all science.’ Wherever, in fact, science 
ceases to be a merely external thing; wherever its isolated truths are 
brought together in relation to humanity, and are thus made part 
of our immediate consciousness of ourselves, they become, in Words- 
- worth’s. view, capable of poetic treatment. ‘ Poetry is the first and 
last of all knowledge.’ ‘Ifthe time should ever come, when what 
is called science, thus familiarised to man, should be ready to put on 
a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid 
the transfiguration.’ Wordsworth thus makes poetry the counterpart 
and coadjutor of philosophy, in so far as it is the business of philosophy, 
by a last synthesis, to bring the manifold truths of science into unity 
with each other, and with the mind of man. 
There are many ‘critics at the present day who tell us that such 
a view of the office of the poet is altogether erroneous, and that 
poetry has nothing to do with the teaching of truth, or with truth in 
any shape. ' Some go so far as to say, that what we have to regard 
in a poet is not what he has said, but simply how he has said 
it. Itis probably by way of protest against such a doctrine, that 
Mr. Arnold ‘has allowed himself to say that ‘ poetry is essentially a 
‘eriticism of life;’ which it’is, in the same sense in which there 7s ‘a 
moral shut in the blossom of a rose,’ or in which a good man may be 
said to: bea living criticism upon a bad one. For it cannot be 
‘denied that, in poetry, the form is the first thing. J¢s function is 
pure expression for its own sake, and the consideration of what is 
expressed must be secondary. The Muses would undoubtedly prefer 
‘a good bacchanalian song to Zachary Boyd’s metrical version of the 
Bible. Yet, after all, we cannot reckon it a great poetic advancement 
to. write the best possible drinking song. Perfect, or relatively 
‘perfect, expression being given, we must ask what is expressed, and 
wecannot give the name of sacred poet to the ‘idle singer of an 
empty day,’ but only to him who can express the deepest and widest 
interests of human life; nay, only to him who is in sympathy with 
the progressive movement of mankind, and who can reveal to us new 
sources of thought and feeling that have not before been touched. The 
only poetry that, in the long run, ‘humanity will not willingly let 
die,’ is that which contains not mere variations on the old themes, 
but ‘things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.’ Now Wordsworth 
can stand this test'as well as any poet who ever lived. There is no 
poet who is more distinctly unique and of his own kind, no poet 
the annihilation of whose works would more obviously deprive us 
of a definite and original vein of thought and sentiment. And 
there is no poet, below the great master-lights of poetry, Homer, 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe, whose work is so independent of 
theirs. Out of Goethe one might carve the materials for most of the 
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modern poets of the second rank: but neither out of Goethe nor 
anyone else could one carve the materials for Wordsworth. And when 
Wordsworth is at his best, he stands quite on the level of the very 
highest. 

After saying so much, we are bound to add that Wordsworth is 
often not at his best—that there is a defect in his utterance which 
distinctly separates him from the greatest poets, and which at times 
depresses him below even the secondrank. His inspiration is lacking 
in continuity, and he is apparently unable to distinguish when he 
is inspired and when he is not. He feeds us at one time with angel’s 
food, with ‘ star fire and immortal tears,’ and at another time with the 
homeliest bread-and-butter of moral commonplace. Such poems as 
*The Star-gazers,’ or the Sonnet written ‘near Dover,’ show the 
abruptness with which he falls and rises, from prose to poetry, from 
poetry to prose. Sometimes we are tempted to think that he struck 
off a few lines in the first heat of vision, and afterwards coolly filled 
in the rest when the vision had departed. Such shocks of transition 
we do not often meet with even in second-rate poets: for, when poetic 
inspiration fails, they generally have rhetorical resources to help them 
over the difficulty. But Wordsworth is almost entirely free from 
rhetoric: he has no callida junctwra to disguise the union of the 
products of pure imagination with less valuable materials. His 
poetry is sometimes like a geological stratum, which has been 
partially transformed by fire, but in which unchanged masses of sand 
and pebbles are embedded. The baldest matter of fact, and the 
barest moral commonplace, are, throughout the ‘ Excursion’ and the 
‘Prelude,’ put side by side with ‘ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.’ But even this defect of Wordsworth seems to have a counter- 
balancing advantage. Just because he makes no artificial effort to 
raise himself above the level of prose, but only lets himself be raised 
by the swelling tide of inspiration, there is a genuineness, an 
authentic stamp of poetic insight on his best work, which cannot be 
mistaken. One prvof of this is that, however often repeated, his 
utterances never seem to become hackneyed. There is nothing 
unreal or rhetorical in them to spoil; and gold when it is quite pure 
will not rust. And this is the more remarkable that a tone of 
majesty so often prevails in his best passages: for majesty is of all 
tones that in which an element of artificiality or false sentiment most 
easily betrays itself. The reason seems to be that Wordsworth always 
writes (as he tells us the poet should always write) ‘ with his eye on 
the object.’ Unfortunately it is sometimes the eye of the mere 
observer, which isolates the object observed from all others, not always 
the eye of the poet which finds the whole in every part, and, so to 
speak, dissolves the immediate perception of separate facts in the 
unity of one animating idea. Hence the conscientious exactness and 
faithfulness which kills everything like rhetoric, sometimes also 
checks and kills the movement of poetic imagination. Thus—to take 
an examlpe from the first passage that presents itself—in the begin- 
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ning of the Dedication to the Sonnets on the River Duddon we find 
the following verse :— 


The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves : 
While, smitten by a lofty moon, 

The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen 

That overpowered their natural green. 


In the last line the resolute exactness of Wordsworth is no doubt 
seen, but the very carefulness with which he describes the appearance 
before him seems to take us away from the‘ synthetic mood’ of 
poetry, in which the living spirit of the whole must overpower and 
subordinate the distinct appreciation of the details. Yet again—for 
the defects of genius are strangely bound up with its qualities— 
this prosaic exactness has for its counterpart what we may call a 
poetic exactness of mind; a simple and direct grasp of the truth 
which gives to Wordsworth’s treatment of the most subtle and 
evanescent of spiritual influences, something of the precision of a 
scientific definition. He writes with his eye always on the object, 
and he describes what he sees ‘in worlds to which the heaven of 
heavens is a veil,’ with the same firmness of touch which he uses in 
dealing with ‘ some simpler matter of to-day.’ 

The confusion just indicated between two kinds of truth—the 
truth of poetic imagination, and the truth of simple observation— 
seems to underlie Wordsworth’s esthetic heresy—that poetry is not 
distinct in kind from prose, and that ‘the language of real life,’ as 
he calls it, when purified from degrading or conventional elements, 
is at once adapted for poetic uses. Wordsworth’s determination to 
get rid of the meaningless ‘ poetic diction,’ then in fashion, and to 
seek the poetic in the natural, makes him forget the immense dis- 
tinction between the utterance which is an end in itself and the 
utterance which is a means to an end. As philosophers have said 
that the ‘ real is the rational, so a poet may be allowed to declare 
that the ‘real is the poetic ;’ but this must not be understood to 
mean that the world, as itis to mere common sense and the ordinary 
understanding, is in itself poetic, but only that there is nothing in 
the world which cannot become poetic, if it is seen sub specie 
weternitatis, under the ‘light that never was on land or sea.’ But 
though Wordsworth sees that ‘the consecration and the poet’s dream’ 
are needful ere the world can be what it is to the imaginative insight 
of the poet ; yet often, both in practice and theory, he encourages the 
idea that there is no vital distinction between the prosaic and the 
poetic view of the world, and therefore between the modes of language 
in which each has to be expressed. 

We cannot, however, fully appreciate the strength and the weak- 
ness of Wordsworth, without looking beyond these formal con- 
siderations, and asking what are the main ideas by which he is guided 
and inspired, or, in other words, what is the content of his poetry. 
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Wordsworth would probably have been willing to accept it as a fair 
description of his work that he had brought poetry back to nature. 
But this only suggests another question —what did Wordsworth mean 
by Nature? The generation to which he spoke was one to which 
the lesson ‘Return to Nature’ was preached by many voices, and 
with many shades of meaning. Indeed it might be said without 
much exaggeration that the whole labour of that generation, specu- 
lative and practical, was an effort to discover the true interpretation 
of that old maxim of the moralists. The boundless hope of the re- 
generation of man, of the liberation of his ‘ nature’ from the powers 
that oppressed it, and prevented its manifestation, which was expressed 
in different ways by Rousseau and by the Encyclopedist, found an 
echo in all civilised countries. And almost every youth who after- 
wards showed anything of the power of genius was swept away by 
the new enthusiasm of humanity that attended the first stages of the 
French Revolution. 


Before them shone a glorious world, 

Fresh as a banner bright unfurled 
To music suddenly. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. 


To such spirits the Revolution in its first dawn appeared to promise 
the absolute liberation of man from the yoke of custom and tradition, 
and to put the highest social good within his immediate grasp. 
They felt as men awaking from a charmed sleep, and the evils of the 
past were in their eyes like the creations of a troubled dream, which 
the daylight must for ever banish. It seemed to them for the time 
that the hindrances to human happiness were merely external, and that 
with the removal of a few corrupt institutions the social ideal could 
be at once realised. ‘ Nature’ was that sound kernel, that basis of 
truth and goodness in humanity, which would be reached at once by 
simply removing a few husks and excrescences which had overlaid 
and concealed it. 

Of those who felt the contagion of this enthusiasm of hope 
which prevailed in France in the dawn of the Revolution, no one 
was more deeply influenced by it than Wordsworth, for it appealed 
to thoughts and feelings which had been growing strong in him 
through all his earlier education among the Cumberland hills. It 
made him conscious of himself and of his vocation. Wordsworth, 
indeed, was never, so far as we know, a worshipper of Rousseau.! 
Indeed he never was one who learned much directly from books ; his 
reluctance to reading was at all times great, and in later years grew 
into positive aversion. But he was singularly responsive to the influ- 
ences of outward nature, and also, at least during his youth and early 
manhood, he was deeply moved by the spirit of the times in which he 





1 He quotes Rousseau only once, I think, in the Epistle to the Bishop of Llandaff. 
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lived. As he paints himself in the ‘ Prelude,’ we see that the one 
strong power that moulded his early life was the ‘dear native 
region ;’ and he refers but doubtfully and coldly to any other teacher. 
The simple, almost rustic freedom of the life which he then lived 
in the hills of Cumberland took so strong a hold upon him that he 
never cared for any other. He had Rousseau’s distaste for what 
seemed to him the luxurious and artificial life of cities. 


The services of artificial life, 
And manners finely wreught, the delicate race 

Of colours lurking, gleaming, up and down, 
Through that state arras woven with silk and gold, 
» ee Bes I neither knew nor cared for. 


Every high and pure feeling in him was, as he tells us, associated 
with the life of shepherds. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


The only effect of his stay at the University of Cambridge seems 
to have been to drive him back upon himself, and to make him feel 
that he ‘was not for that hour, nor for that place.’ In the ‘Prelude’ his 
almost comic apologies for his neglect of the studies of the University 
are mingled with doubts whether it would have been for his advantage 
to have attended to them. And before the natural term of college 
life was reached he had defied the censure of his friends, and escaped 
with a chosen companion for a long walking tour in France, Italy, 
and Switzerland, which supplied the subject for his earliest published 
poem, the ‘ Descriptive Sketches.’ But the joy of France, then in the 
first enthusiasm of liberty, took hold upon him, and he returned to that 
country to watch for more than a year the course of the Revolution—of 
which, indeed, he was in some danger of becoming a victim if he had 
not been recalled to England by his friends. The deep despondency, and 
almost despair, into which he was thrown by the events of the Reign 
of Terror, and still more by England’s declaration of war against the 
French Republic, are pictured in his autobiographical poem, and also 
in his account of ‘ The Solitary,’ in the ‘ Excursion.’ Living in the 
Isle of Wight, he tells us how his heart sank within him as he 
listened every evening to the cannon of the English fleet: he even 
confesses that he rejoiced in every defeat or disaster of the English 
armies, and that he only became reconciled to the war with France when 
France seemed to become a weapon of the ambition of Napoleon. After 
the French attack upon Switzerland, however, his sympathies changed, 
and even began to run with vehemence in another direction. France 
was now to him the great oppressor of the world ; and in some of his 
noblest verse he greeted every appearance of national resistance to the 
conqueror. In the remarkable pamphlet which he wrote against the 
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Convention of Cintra, he denounced that Convention as showing on 
the part of the English generals-an utter disregard of the moral forces 
arrayed against Napoleon. And in his fine sonnets ‘On National 
Liberty and Independence’ he expresses his conviction that these 
forces are everything. ‘The power of armies is a visible thing, 
formal and circumscribed in time and space,’ and it cannot conquer 


the ‘subtle element,’ the irrepressible force of national life, which 
‘rises like water.’ 


Winds blow and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and power and deity, 
Yet in themselves are nothing. 


Wordsworth’s political changes have been the subject of consider- 
able comment. And it is true that in the somewhat narrow con- 
servatism of his age we almost lose sight of the young enthusiast who 
rejoiced in the name of Republican. His later hostility to France he 
could, indeed, justify by saying that the same principles which led 
him to sympathise with the French when they were defending their 
liberties, made him turn against them when they became the enemies 
of national liberty in other countries. Yet this alone will scarcely 
carry us over the gulf that separates the disciple of Rousseau, who 
wrote the ‘ Epistle to the Bishop of Llandaff’ and the ‘ Descriptive 
Sketches,’ from the panegyrist of Laud and Charles the First, who 
wrote the ‘Sonnets on Ecclesiastical History.’ The truth is, that 
Wordsworth’s antagonism to the abstractions of revolutionary theory 
carried him ultimately, as it carried many at that time, danger- 
ously near to the opposite extreme. Besides, we must not expect 
too much of any human life; and the flow of Wordsworth’s 
inspiration began about the year 1816 to give place to the in- 
evitable ebb. The struggle was over, and a repose, which was 
partly the repose of age, stole upon his mind. With a few notable 
exceptions, the products of his genius after this period are the im- 
perfect echoes of the old music ; or, as in the case of the ‘Sonnets on 
Ecclesiastical History,’ they are a kind of poetical exercises, which 
are rather a burden than an addition to his earlier works. It would 
be one of the advantages of a chronological arrangement of the 
poems that it would separate this feebler ‘aftermath’ from the first 
rich harvest of the muse. 

Leaving out of account this tribute to human weakness, however, 
there is a sense in which we may truly say that Wordsworth was faith- 
ful to the end to the principles of his youth; or that the change 
through which he passed was only the change of a true development, 
the change of the acorn into the oak. What made him in his youth 
so strong a partisan of the Revolution was his faith in man, and 
his indifference to all the external differences of rank and circum- 
stance ; and he was a believer to the last in this primitive gospel of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. The apparent failure of the French 
Revolution, the gathering tragedy of the Reign of Terror, came to 
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him, indeed, not merely as a painful shock of surprise and disappoint- 
ment, but as a deadly blow at his faith in good and his hopes for 
humanity. The way in which such a blow is met is a fair gauge of 
moral strength. To the majority of the enthusiasts of the time the 
disappointments of France brought nothing but the feeling that they 
had been the victims of an illusion; nothing but a lesson of sceptical 
moderation and a loss of faith in spiritual forces. There were others 
—and their successors still remain—who were unable either to give 
up their passionate hope for humanity or to change its form, and who 
persisted in repeating with increased vehemence the creed which destiny 
had weighed in the balance and found wanting. But in minds really 
creative and original, the disappointment gave occasion neither to 
despair nor to violence, but became a critical turning point of thought, 
leading them to ask how the belief in man which they could 
not surrender, was to be reconciled with the failure of their imme- 
diate expectations. For such minds, the ideas of ‘ Nature’ and 
‘ Liberty’—the ideas of the Revolution—did not become unmeaning, 
but received a new interpretation, in which they were purified, as by 
fire, from the base alloy with which they had been mingled. An idea, 
like a seed, ‘cannot be quickened unless it die,’ and only those, who 
could keep the faith of the Revolution unquenched through its 
seeming failure, were capable of finding out the truth which underlay 
that faith and gave it its power. 

Now, among the men of genius who sought thus to re-interpret the 
ideas of the time, the name of Wordsworth deserves a high place. If 
we contrast him: with some of the greatest poetic voices of his genera- 
tion, with Shelley or Byron, we see that while they on the whole 
belong to the Revolution, Wordsworth belongs to the Reconstruction. 
That stormy discontent with self and the world, which utters itself in 
every poem of Byron, contains little that had not been expressed with 
greater force by Rousseau, unless it be that Rousseau speaks the voice of 
hope, and Byron that of disappointment, if not of despair. The 
somewhat shrill, but pure and penetrating, melody of Shelley’s song 
seems to be far removed from the sentimentalism of Rousseau; but the 
essential purport of it after all is the deification of pure impulse. 
What is there in the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ 
and many other of Shelley’s poems but the half-angelic, half-childish 
reiteration of the doctrine that all evil is caused by ‘tyrants,’ and 
that the one cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to is to get rid of 
the policeman? On the other hand, Wordsworth’s poetry is in its 
essence original and creative; it carries us into a new intellectual 
region in which the ideas of the Revolution have not perished, but 
have, as it were, risen again in a better form. Of course, this does 
not at once settle the comparative value of Wordsworth’s poetic: 
achievements ; for the content of poetry is nothing without the form. 
But, on the other hand, it may be equally said that the form is 
little without the content; and in the gift of creative insight, 
which makes him the poet of the future rather than of the past, 
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Wordsworth stands beyond every poet of his day, except Goethe, 
And if he is without Goethe’s wide culture and sympathy with 
all the elements of social and intellectual progress, he is, as un- 
mistakably as Goethe himself, the representative of new spiritual 
forces—of thoughts and feelings which had never found poetic 
expression until Wordsworth expressed them. 

That this is true, and that Wordsworth is a poet with whom the 
principles of the Revolution acquire a new and higher meaning, may 
be seen more clearly by a comparison of the leading ideas of his 
poetry with those of Rousseau. Rousseau, like Wordsworth, was 
the prophet of Nature, as opposed to everything that is arbitrary 
and conventional. And this general contrast had with him three 
different though closely related meanings. In the first place, 
Rousseau called attention to certain harmonies between the outward 
world and the soul of man, which till his time had passed almost 
unobserved. He found outward Nature to be most human in its 
meaning, just where it had been hitherto regarded as most inhuman. 
Not the garden or the meadow, but the ‘ sounding cataract, the tall 
rock, the mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood,’ were his chosen 
haunts. He reconciled man to the world, and taught him to find 
rest and refreshment for the weary spirit in the wild freedom of Nature, 
and in presence of those awful manifestations of her power which had 
hitherto been considered most alien and unfriendly to humanity. 
And in this way he opened up sources of emotional experience, 
springs of poetry and imaginative delight, which had scarcely been 
touched by any writer before his time. Again, in the second place, 
Rousseau meant by a return to Nature, an assertion of the supreme 
importance of the primary bonds of human affection, and in connec- 
tion therewith, of the dignity of the humblest forms of human labour, 
and especially of the pastoral and agricultural life. A simple rustic 
existence, in which the charities of the family are little disturbed by 
the ambitions and rivalries of civilisation, seemed to him to be the 
ideal of what is healthful for man, morally and intellectually. Hence 
his denunciations of luxury, and his fanatical attack on the arts and 
sciences, as corrupting the simplicity of human life—extravagances 
which received a colour of excuse from the fact that they were 
addressed to a society in which the weapons of civilisation had been 
often turned against the first principles of social morality. Lastly, 
Rousseau meant by a return to Nature, a return by each man upon 
himself, an awakening in him of a consciousness of his capacities, 
his rights, and his duties. The individual man was to him, not 
merely a part in a great social whole, but a whole in himself—a 
being not to be subjected to any external authority, to any authority 
except the raison commune which ‘ lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’ In this sense the teaching of Rousseau was only a 
last development of the principle of the Reformation—that no 
authority can claim man’s belief or homage, except the God who 
speaks within him. Unfortunately the doctrine was formulated by 
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Rousseau in such a way as to sever the individual from that general 
social life of humanity, through which all spiritual culture must come 
to him; and thus thevindication of freedom changed, in his hands, into a 
declamation against civilisation,and an apotheosis of the ‘noble savage.’ 

Now it may be shown that almost all Wordsworth’s most powerful 
and characteristic utterances grew out of one or other of these three 
lessons of Rousseau—though, at the same time, not one of them is 
simply echoed, but all are transformed in the light of a purer, if not 
a greater, genius. Wordsworth is Rousseau moralised, Christianised, 
and, as it were, transfigured by the light of imagination. The one- 
sidedness of the revolutionary ideas may not be always completely 
transcended; but a deeper spiritual feeling, and a finer poetic insight, 
has done much to discover the essential truth of the gospel of Nature 
and Freedom, and to separate it from the baser elements, with which 
in Rousseau it was mingled. 

1. The love of the wilder and grander aspects of natural beauty, of 
mountain and woodland untouched by the hand of man, is the first 
element of Wordsworth’s poetry. No one has expressed more fully 
the power of wild nature to elevate and refresh the soul of man, to 
stir within him new sympathies, which are deeply seated, and, per- 
haps, for that very reason were long hidden from the ordinary conscious- 
ness. His first gift as a poet, the natural basis of his genius, was an 
intense organic sensibility to the immediate beauties of sight or 
sound, which showed itself even in his earliest years. ‘ Yes,’ he 
says— 

: Yes, I remember when the changeful earth 

And twice five summers on my mind had stamped 

The features of the moving year, even then 

I held unconscious intercourse with beauty 

Old as creation, drinking in a pure 

Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 

Of curling mist, or from the level plain 

Of waters, coloured by impending clouds.—(Vol. v. 176.) 


While in his boyhood, he had already noticed ‘ the infinite variety 
of natural appearances which had not been mentioned by the poets, 
so far as I was acquainted with them.’ This natural sensibility of 
his was, as it were, the crystallising centre round which his poetry 
grew; but it is seldom that in his verse he is content simply to 
picture the objects before him. His most common method is to 
make the immediate object the starting-point of a meditative thought 
which hovers between the outward and the inward, and uses each alter- 
nately to interpret the other. His great theme, as he tells us, is the 
‘wedding’ of the intellect of man ‘to this goodly universe, in love 
and holy passion.’ And somehow the slow ruminative movement, 
with which he seeks out the correspondences and harmonies of nature 
and spirit, does not prove inconsistent with the sensuous fervour of 
poetry. The poems on ‘ Matthew,’ or the ‘Ode to Lycoris,’ show how 
Wordsworth can make meditation musical, without any heightening 
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of its natural tones. Perhaps, however, his greatest successes, those 
in which he reaches the height of absolute vision, are to be found in 
certain passages in which, by a single stroke, he breaks down the wall 
between outward and inward, so that ‘ finding’ and ‘ creating’ seem 
to be only different aspects of the same thing. One familiar instance 
of those sudden and certain intuitions by which Wordsworth not seldom 
dissipates the veil of sense, and brings us into unity with nature, may 
be given—the passage about the boy on Windermere, who 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls 

That they might answer him ; and they would shout 

Across the watery vale and shout again 

Responsive to his call, with quivering peals 

And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 

Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 

Of jocund din. And when there came a pause 

Of silence, such as baffled his best skill, 

Then sometimes in that silence, while he hung 

Loitering, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents ; or the visible scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind, 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 


Such passages—and many more remarkable might be quoted—cannot 
be read without a ‘ gentle shock of mild surprise’ at the coincidence 
or correspondence of inward and outward, as at the sudden appear- 
ance of a friend’s face under a strange disguise. By such electric 
strokes, even more than by the ditect expression of his poetic creed, 
though that also is not wanting, Wordsworth makes us feel that it is 
one spirit that speaks in man and nature, and that, therefore, the 
poet’s vision is no mere playing with metaphors, but a real discovery 
of ‘a presence far more deeply interfused.’ The poet, with trembling 
and watchful sensibility, seems to stand between the worlds, and 
catches the faintest sounds of recognition that are carried from the 
one to the other. 


Hark! it is the mountain echo, 
Solitary, clear, profound, 
Answering to the shouting cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound. 
Such rebounds the inward ear 
Catches sometimes from afar— 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear, 
For of God, of God they are. 


Again, if for Wordsworth there is no absolute division between 
man and the material world; if for him ‘sun, moon, and stars all 
struggle in the toils of mortal sympathy,’ it was to be expected that 
his eye would be keen to detect the links of unity, the correspondences, 
that connect man more directly with all living creatures, The daisy 
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and the celandine, the broom and the thorn, are for him living friends 
and companions. To him ‘the meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’ though characteristi- 
cally he speaks almost exclusively of the wild flowers, and he has little 
to say about the cultured beauties of the garden. And the same spirit 
makes him keen to detect and express the secret bonds of sympathy 
that grow up between man and the animals that stand nearest to him, 
especially the dog and the horse. The mystic charm of the * White 
Doe of Rylstone’ Jies in the way in which the doe, without trans- 
gressing the bounds of its natural life, is yet lifted up into the sphere 
of human sorrow and human sympathy. In ‘ Peter Bell’ Wordsworth 
even tries—with partial success—to change the current of ordinary 
associations by making the ass the means of awaking the voice of 
humanity in the man. 

2. This tendency of Wordsworth to ‘ penetrate the lofty and the 
low,’ however, leads us to notice the second point of connection 
between his ideas and those of Rousseau. Rousseau’s vindication of 
the dignity of the life of peasants, as containing in it the opportunity, 
and even the best opportunity, for the exercise of all the higher powers of 
human nature, found an instant sympathetic echo in the breast of the 
poet of the lakes. And there was something even in the one-sided 
hatred of ‘luxury,’ characteristic of Rousseau, which was not alto- 
gether repugnant to Wordsworth. Reared among a race of simple, 
though not untrained or ignorant, rustics of strong self-respecting 
character, Wordsworth cared little for any but those primary 
spiritual interests of human life, which seemed to him to be as fully 
secured in his native hills as anywhere. The doctrine that the worth 
of man’s life is not to be measured by differences of culture any 
more than by differences of rank or wealth, was to him an easily learnt 
lesson. In fact, he tells us that in this respect the principles of the 
Revolution seemed to him almost axiomatic. 


If at the first great outbreak I rejoiced 
Less than might well befit my youth, the cause 
In part lay here, that unto me the events 
Seemed nothing out of nature’s certain course— 
A gift that was come rather late than soon. 


But in Wordsworth’s mind the doctrine was deprived of the baser 
ingredients of fanatical bitterness and envy, which so often tainted 
the assertion of the essential equality of men in Rousseau and his 
followers. Wordsworth had too genuine a belief in the superi- 
ority of a life of simple cares and pleasures to feel any such bit- 
terness; he was tempted rather to pity than to envy those who 
diverged from his ideal of ‘plain living and high thinking.’ The 
levelling spirit of the Revolution, therefore, appears in him in a 
purified form, as a belief that ‘God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the mighty.’ Yet, after all, the one-sidedness 
of the revolutionary spirit has not quite disappeared in Wordsworth : 
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it shows itself in the set bent of his mind to exalt that which the 
world has generally despised or neglected. When he declared in one 
of his earliest poems that 


He who feels contempt for any living thing, 
Hath faculties which he hath never used, 


he was expressing a thought which is never far from his mind, and 
which frequently shows itself in his selection of subjects. The world 
of polite literature was scandalised in his own day—and it can scarcely 
be said to have ceased yet to be scandalised—by his choice of pedlars 
and waggoners, peasants and beggars, for the heroes and protagonists 
of his verse; but to Wordsworth such a choice was almost inevitable. 
As Mr. Morley says that Rousseau would not have been Rousseau 
‘ifhe had felt it shameful or derogatory’ to marry a kitchen wench ; 
so we may fairly assert that Wordsworth would not have been 
Wordsworth, if he had not thought a leech-gatherer a better hero 
than a king. His constant tendency to assert the sanctity, the 
essential nobility and poetic beauty of modes of life, feelings, 
and interests, to which superficial associations—and sometimes even 
associations that are not quite superficial—of degradation and mean- 
ness are usually attached, is seen in poems like ‘ Peter Bell,’ ‘The 
Idiot Boy,’ ‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill,’ &c. Even one who is 
a most orthodox believer in the Wordsworthian creed, and who 
has tried to follow it in purging his mind of all artificial associations, 
may feel his faith falter at some of these performances. Yet we need 
not suppose that they were the result of any conscious determination 
in Wordsworth to write up to a particular theory. He tells us, indeed, 
in one of his prefaces, that ‘humble and rustic life was generally 
chosen’ for the subject of his verse, ‘because in that condition the 
essential passions of the heart find a better soil in which they can 
attain their maturity, are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and 
more emphatic language; because in that condition of life our 
elementary feelings exist in a state of greater simplicity, and conse- 
quently may be more accurately contemplated and more forcibly 
communicated ; because the manners of rural life germinate from those 
elementary feelings, and from the necessary character of rural occu- 
pations are more easily comprehended and more durable ; and, lastly, 
because in that condition the passions of men are incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of nature.’? But this theory came 
afterwards as the vindication of a practice, which had flowed in the first 
instance from the natural tendencies of his mind. We may regret 
the exaggeration, the human ‘too much,’ which, in cases like those 
above mentioned, repels many from Wordsworth, or prevents them 
from duly estimating his genius; but it must be clear to every careful 
reader that it would be impossible to separate this element from his 
poems without taking away at the same time that which gives them 


2 Poems, vi. p. 308 
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their characteristic power. A tone of sentiment which is half- 
democratic and half-Christian, and which will not tolerate any 
monopolies of good, is present in all his greater poems, and, indeed 
it breaks from his lips almost unconsciously at every turn. For him, 
poetry, wisdom, heroism, are the common property of mankind : all the 
deeper experiences of life are those that belong to everyone; and even 
‘pleasure is spread through the earth in stray gifts, to be claimed by 
whoever shall find.’* In his treatment of the question of education 
Wordsworth sometimes reminds us of Rousseau’s attack upon art and 
science, so firmly is he convinced that the ‘ substantial things’ are 
within the reach of everyone, and that all we get by wider culture 
scarcely compensates for that unsettling of the natural balance of mind 
which culture often brings with it. Even his esthetic theory, to which 
we have already referred, that the poetry is only a selection of the 
‘language of real life,’ and is inferior to that language at its best, springs 
from the same root. " He is so determined to correct the error of those 


Who, while they most ambitiously set forth 
Extrinsic differences, the outward marks 
Whereby society has parted man 

From man, neglect the universal heart, 


that he will scarcely admit the existence of any differences which 
affect the spiritual life at all, if it be not a difference in favowr of 
those who lead the simplest life. Mr. Hutton, in his criticism upon 
Wordsworth, has spoken of his ‘ spiritual frugality’ in making the 
most of every simple occasion, and refraining from any waste of the 
sources of emotion; but the secret of this frugality is Wordsworth’s 
belief that there is little difference between small and great occa- 
sions, and that, if we cannot find the greatest meanings in the most 
familiar experiences, we will find them nowhere. 

Long have I loved what I behold— 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 

The common growth of mother-earth 

Suffices me—her tears and mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

These given, what more need I desire 

To stir, to soothe, to elevate, 

What nobler marvels than the mind 

May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find, or there create ? 

3. The deepest source of this love of simple things is that faith in 
man, in each man, and all men, which was also the animating prin- 
ciple of Rousseau. But even Rousseau was not a pure individu- 
alist, but based the greatness of the individual on the fact that the 
raison commune speaks within him, and that he can be made into 
an organ of the volonté générale. And Wordsworth, who had, as was 
to be expected, a much deeper apprehension of this truth, tells us in 


8 Cf. Poems, iii. 75 ; V. 373-43 Vi. 13. 
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the ‘ Prelude’ that he found the explanation of the immediate failure 
of the French Revolution in the fact that the Revolutionists forgot the 
unity of humanity and the continuity of its development. In the first 
enthusiasm of his youthful Republicanism, he had hoped to see 


The man to come parted as by a gulf 
From him who had been. 


But his disappointment taught him to 
Trust the elevation which had made him one 
With the great family that still survives 
To illuminate the abyss of ages past, 
Sage, warrior, prophet, hero. 
And to believe that there is 


One great society alone on earth, 
The noble living and the noble dead. 


And the effect of this belief in what Comte would have called the 
solidarity of man, was shown in Wordsworth’s intense sympathy with 
the national struggles of Spain and Germany against Napoleon. 
Yet, on the whole, we have to admit that this idea did not carry him 
very far. He apprehended it, but it did not possess him as he was 
possessed by the ideas we have already mentioned. He is not the 
poet of the unity and the progress of humanity; perhaps the poet 
whom that idea shall inspire has yet to arise. What Wordsworth, like 
Rousseau, loves to speak of is rather the power and dignity of the 
individual man, and how he can attain to ‘ freedom in himself’ under 
all circumstances. The ‘ Prelude,’ in which Wordsworth gives an 
account of his own spiritual development, is one of the numerous 
echoes of the ‘ Confessions’ of Rousseau; but it is an echo in which 
the morbid and unhealthy self-analysis of the ‘ Confessions’ has all but 
disappeared, and in which the interest of the reader is claimed on 
grounds which areall but independent of the mere individual. Words- 
worth seeks to exhibit to us, not so much his own personal career, as 
the way in which, amid the difficulties of the time, a human soul 
might find peace and inward freedom. He rejects any claim to ex- 
ceptional privilege, and takes his stand upon the rights of simple 
humanity. . 
There’s not a man 

That lives, who hath not known his godlike hours 

And feels not what an empire we inherit, 

As natural beings in the strength of nature ! 


He bids us find a confirmation of our spiritual destiny even in the 
childish appetite for wonder. 
Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood sits upon a throne, 
That hath more power than all the elements. 


And the highest effect of natural grandeur of the glories of the Alps, 
for him, is that it makes us conscious that 
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Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something ever more about to be ! 


Lastly, out of this sense of the spiritual greatness, the ‘ godhead ’ 
of human nature, springs what we might call, in philosophical terms, 
the optimism of Wordsworth—his assertion that good is stronger than 
evil, and even that the latter is but a means of the development of 
the former. ‘The godhead which is ours,’ he says, ‘ can never utterly 
be shamed or stilled,’ and 


The immortal spirit, with godlike power, 


Informs, creates, and thaws the deepest sleep 
That time can lay upon her. 


Wordsworth’s optimism, if it may be so called, has no fear of 
sorrow or of evil. He can stand in the shadow of death and pain, 
ruin and failure, with a sympathy that is almost painful in its 
quiet intensity ; yet the sense ‘of something far more deeply inter- 
fused’ which makes ‘our noisy years seem moments in the being of 
the eternal silence;’ the faith in the omnipotence ‘of love and 
man’s unconquerable mind,’ is never destroyed or even weakened in 
him. The contemplation of evil and pain always ends with him, by 
an inevitable recoil, in an inspired expression of his faith in the 


good which transmutes and transfigures it, as clouds are changed 
into manifestations of the sunlight they strive to hide. It is this 
spiritual recoil against the pressure of evil that draws from Words- 
worth some of the loftiest and purest notes which his music ever 
reached,‘ notes in which the minor tones of sorrow are made the 
means of expressing a deeper joy :— 


Sighing, I turned away ; but ere 

Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 

Music that sorrow comes not near— 
A ritual hymn, 

Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim. 


Epwarp Carr. 


* Cf. v. 138, 216; vi. 37, 118, &c. 
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EnGuisH LIpeRALS AND CONTINENTAL LIBERALS. 


ITH February the contest between the Liberal Opposition and 
the Conservative Government enters upon a new stage. This 
week the country will see in what attitude Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleagues are prepared to confront the fact, which the Recess 
must have brought home to them, that national feeling is reverting 
emphatically to Liberalism. Readers of ‘ Fraser’ know very well in 
what condition the five months’ battle of parties has left respectively 
the Liberal and Conservative causes. It would be superfluous for us 
to repeat the tale of the momentous issues which are now being 
weighed in the scales of public opinion. But English Liberalism, 
as represented by this Magazine, rests upon truths of wider application 
than to election contests in the British Isles. We take advantage of 
the pause before the curtain rises on a fresh scene in the campaign to 
show the bearing of the principles we have been endeavouring to in- 
culcate during the past eight months, on the relations between English 
and foreign Liberals, and on the party controversies of the European 
Continent. Great Britain during the last two years has intervened more 
directly in the affairs of Continental Europe than at any period since 
the Crimean War. Negotiations with foreign governments, and 
questionings on the probability of this or that diplomatic arrangement, 
have elbowed domestic legislation out of Parliament, and even 
domestic news out of the journals. Every Englishman has felt as - 
much bound to have his opinion on the connection of foreign sovereigns 
and statesmen with the affairs of these islands as the coffee-house 
politician immortalised by Addison in the days of Queen Anne. Yet 
seldom has less of that kind of personal interest been shown in the 
internal politics themselves of Continental Europe, and the views and 
tendencies of its several peoples, which arises from, and is marked by, 
open sympathy between the corresponding political parties at home 
and abroad. English Liberals, who at other times have studied the 
course of Continental political feeling with the most anxious vigilance, 
may probably have seemed to foreign Liberals passive and neutral, 
in respect of recent European conflicts of party passions. They have 
certainly exhibited singular unconcern while the foreign represen- 
tatives of progress have been panegyrising a British policy actively 
selfish and intellectually suspicious. 

It is easier to comprehend why Liberal Continental opinion should 
have favoured a very illiberal British policy than why English Liberals 
should not have exerted themselves to dissipate the foreign miscon- 
ception as well of Liberal indifference as of Conservative public 
spirit. That Europe generally should experience satisfaction at 
a momentary return of Great Britain to her Pitt and Castlereagh 
habits of intervention in its affairs was natural enough. The Con- 
tinent retains its faith in the doctrines of the balance of power, and 
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is jealous of Russian predominance. But the circumstances of the 
present time disincline individual Powers from braving Russia singly. 
France would vehemently object to an absorption in Russia of the 
European dominions of the Porte. She could not, nevertheless, 
abandon her own private schemes of foreign policy to embark on a 
crusade against a possible ally in a future war with Germany, Ger- 
many has less pleasure even than France in anticipating a European 
aggrandisement of Russia; still Germany, for reasons the same as those 
which guide French councils, was equally anxious that the work of 
trimming the balance of Continental power should not be cast upon 
her. Austria felt only sufficiently strong to share the spoils when the 
common enemy should have been defeated. Italy entertained a similar 
view, though her hopes, unlike those of Austria, were not in fact grati- 
fied. Thus all the great European Powers, with one necessary excep- 
tion, were well content that England should bell the cat. She was 
applauded on every side for doing other people’s business. In addition 
to the contentment Europe felt at being relieved from a troublesome 
task, there was the same sort of pleasant excitement which seizes upon 
a party of schoolboys when they are joined on an excursion by the 
capitalist of their class. A traditionary belief pervades the European 
mind that English treasure owes toll to Continental feuds. Europe 
is indignant at being robbed of its due by English abstinence from 
its controversies. Lord Beaconsfield fulfilled a popular European 
theory of English obligations by indicating readiness to resume pay- 
ment of this tribute. 

The Cyprus Convention damped for an instant the enthusiasm for 
British magnanimity. It appeared that, after all, Great Britain was 
not prepared to fight the battle of the balance of power for nothing. 
The Continent recognised in the facts the Conservative principle of 
payment for British disinterestedness by an island or a cape before 
Lord Salisbury cynically turned the practice into a maxim of patriotic 
duty. But the vexation at the discovery that English Conservatives 
had not grown suddenly generous wore off : if British intervention were 
a good in itself, its continuance may have seemed to the Continental 
mind to be secured by British selfishness. France made amends for 
the first disappointment by sarcasms. Italy, however aggrieved at 
another State sharing in territorial spoils while she had nothing 
thrown to her, was yet gratified at the acknowledgment of a doctrine 
peculiarly after her own heart. From Austria and Germany the 
fullest. acquiescence went out to meet and even anticipate the act. 
It was an earnest for the cession to the former of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. It pledged England to settle the Turkish question in an 
anti-Russian sense. To the German Chancellor it was more agreeable 
than to the German nation. But the German nation indorses be- 
forehand whatever policy its illustrious Minister chooses to adopt. 
A transaction like the Anglo-Turkish Convention would be specially 
acceptable to a mind like his. He could point to it as one proof 
more that selfishness is the key to national politics. At an earlier 
stage it is understood that he favoured a British occupation of 
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Egypt. Such a stroke of rapacious policy would have embittered 
irredeemably the relations of France and England. That would 
hardly have been a strong motive in the Chancellor’s judgment 
against advising the attempt. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the acquiescence of 
Europe in the renewal of the former system of British intervention. 
What Liberal Europe fails to perceive at present, but what it will 
perceive hereafter, is that English Liberals, in charging a foreign 
policy based on imaginary British interests with treason to those 
interests, are proclaiming no principle of English alienation from 
European affairs. The Liberal party does not set its face against all 
intervention. The Liberal protest is directed against intervention by 
England alone, and for British interests alone. English Liberals desire 
nothing for England in Europe; but they desire much for Europe. 
English Conservatives exult when Great Britain is made to thrust 
herself into doubtful acceptance as a great European Power. English 
Liberals wish Great Britain to occupy a position at once in Europe and 
notin Europe. Great Britain in the Liberal opinion is bound in her 
own interest to watch the course of European affairs and to hold 
definite views upon the tendencies they display. She is not bound 
to do the work of Europe, when Europe does not care to do its own 
work. Above all, when she co-operates with Europe for the ac- 
complishment of European objects she owes a duty to herself to make 
sure first that she will not be inveigled into applying abroad prin- 
ciples she would repudiate at home. 

English Conservatives in treating of questions of foreign policy 
almost cease to be Englishmen. They are like respectable matrons 
who, in the old days of Homburg and Baden Baden, would, by 
attendance in the gambling rooms, and their presence at the opera 
on Sunday, be countenancing practices which at home would have 
appeared to them sheer destruction to the soul. English Liberals 
cannot cease to be English Liberals, however remote from England 
the matters under consideration. Conservatives, like Liberals, being 
Englishmen, have never been averse from denouncing English 
Governments which have misgoverned, or been incapable of govern- 
ing at all. Unlike Liberals, they hold that foreign Governments, 
however tyrannical or incompetent, are entitled to English sympathy. 
They make exception only of the foreign Government,—Russia now, 
as it was France formerly—which happens to be for the moment 
their pet aversion. When in a lucid interval the Conservative 
Cabinet instructed Lord Salisbury to join the European Conclave at 
Constantinople in insisting upon Ottoman reform, the Conservative 
rank and file were dismayed, and Liberals applauded. When the 
Turk refused to mend his ways, Liberals, though they have no cause 
to love the oppressors of Poland, and do not love them, were, because 
they were Liberals, precluded from denying the right of Russia to 
interpose between Ottoman barbarism and the Christian rayahs. 
Liberals, being Englishmen, would have been as resolute as Lord 
Beaconsfield that Russia should not annex Constantinople. But as 
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Liberals they would have intervened, not as between the Porte, which 
deserved no protection, and its enemy, but as between Russian ambi- 
tion and the rights of Europe. The rights of Europe, or rather of 
the civilised world, would have been prejudiced in Liberal eyes by the 
Russian mastery of Constantinople. An English Liberal Govern- 
ment, before such a crisis could have impended, would have raised a 
European barrier between the Russian army of the Balkans and the 
Bosphorus. English Conservatives, forgetting, or even mocking, at 
English principles of fair-dealing at home, thought it fair to secure a 
private advantage from a State which they loudly proclaimed the ward 
of Great Britain in particularand of Europe at large. English Liberals, 
because they are Liberals, could not have persuaded themselves to such 
an insolent use of British power. Much less could they have bought, as it 
were, the bodies and souls of a people from its peculating rulers. Eng- 
lish Conservatives deemed it not unworthy of Englishmen to cut and 
carve provinces and populations, with regard not to their advantage, 
but in deference to their own fears. English Liberals, as Liberals, 
would at Berlin have felt it their first and supreme duty to consider 
what demarcations and boundaries would offer to Bulganans the 
fairest chance of national development. English Conservatives have 
been rejoicing over the cession of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria 
as brands plucked from the fire of Slav independence. In Conserva- 
tive eyes Austria has still the tradition attaching to her of an 
oppressor of nationalities. That with them is, if a demerit, yet one 
proceeding from political propensities which they esteem very useful 
to European order. English Liberals respect the progress of Consti- 
tutional liberty in the Austrian Empire. They believe that Bosnia 
and Herzegovina under the Austrian sceptre have a reasonable pro- 
spect of prosperity and promotion to free institutions. But as 
Liberals they cannot approve of the overriding of the will of a 
population from motives which, though their results may not turn 
out to be inconsistent with its welfare, have nothing necessarily to 
do with it. In time foreign Liberals may learn to weigh against the 
conscientious fetters which hinder English Liberals from favouring 
particular European combinations, and from assenting to particular 
European acts of their Conservative Government, the contemptuousness 
of English Conservatives in foreign policy for the restraints of English 
prejudices in favour of liberty and generosity. When they have 
struck the balance, they will, we believe, be disposed to reconsider 
the grounds on which they have extolled the vigour of Lord Beacons- 
field’s foreign policy, and lamented that Mr. Gladstone reserves his 
courage and high spirit for domestic legislation. 

English Conservatives claim to have a settled foreign policy, and 
accuse English Liberals of having none. Foreign Liberals, in the 
course of the controversy on the Eastern Question, appeared to have 
been almost beguiled into accepting the claim, and believing the 
accusation. English Conservatives hold to the odd jumble of 
covetousness and timorousness which they brandish about the heads 
of their opponents as traditions and ideas. Lord Salisbury is thei- 
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representative, with his talk about British interests, his allegations 
of the obligation upon Great Britain to be a great European 
Power, and his vaunts of British influence in the councils of Europe. 
Their consciences are curiously elastic in interpreting the legitimacy 
of special means for the continuation of their traditions and the 
realisation of their ideas. English Liberals are compelled by their 
principles to be as punctilious in their choice of means as of ends. 
They are unable to reject the claims of a population to freedom, 
because another population, or other populations, are only anxious to 
interpose a rampart between themselves and a common enemy. There 
is a taking simplicity in the concoction of a common foreign policy 
between an English Conservative Government and Continental Govern- 
ments when all alike are agreed on being panic-struck by real or 
alleged Russian aspirations. Far from having to confront opposition 
from Continental Liberals, Conservative diplomatists, British and 
foreign, met till lately with nothing but approbation from Advanced 
French Radicals and German Liberals. At last Frenchmen and 
Germans are beginning to remark how the edifice, based on selfishness 
and contempt of equity and the rights of peoples, is already tumbling 
about the ears of Europe. In time they may be prepared to do 
justice to the English Liberalism which they censured for protesting 
against any policy which sacrificed the rights of one country to the 
fears or jealousies of another. 

English Liberals have borne as best they might Continental 
criticisms on their inability to admire in foreign policy activity 
divorced from equity. They must also endure to be taxed with 
political lukewarmness for the reserve in the sympathy they extend 
to the domestic policy of Continental Liberals. An English Conserva-~ 
tive may make a hero of a saviour of society, and grow enthusiastic 
over tyrannical excesses, which he terms acts of vigour. An English 
Liberal is obliged by his faith to test programmes of Continental 
policy as he tests programmes of British policy. Where they do not 
conform to the standard of measured British liberty, he may excuse, 
he cannot admire. Continental Liberals are apt to discover something 
insular in his praise and in his blame. If they consider the general 
tenor of English Liberal opinion on foreign politics, they will perceive 
that its praise and blame may be trusted to be on the whole on the 
side of progress and liberty. 

Continental Liberalism has for the time been discredited by 
extravagances committed in its name, though with them it has no 
natural connection. Still everywhere throughout Europe there may 
be discerned in operation principles of progress with which English 
Liberals sympathise, and principles of reaction which attract English 
Conservatives. First and foremost, French politics have a claim 
upon the anxious attention of Englishmen, whatever their party 
badges. The old hereditary enmity of France and Great Britain seems 
to be altogether obsolete. Within the memory of the existing gene- 
ration, even since the Crimean War and its entente cordiale, France 
and England looked at one another across the Channel like two bull- 
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dogs. They might be chained and muzzled; but it was understood 
that the moment either should find itself at liberty it would be at the 
other’s throat. At the present moment it is almost impossible to 
imagine that the one country should ever feel itself in mortal danger 
from the other. It is inconceivable a time could recur when an English- 
man’s sleep should be disturbed by thoughts of the threats of French 
colonels. English Liberalism has effected that inestimable change, 
and guards the fruits of it. English Liberals have no fear of the 
power of France or of any other country to place their freedom in 
peril. But they know that jealousy and envy between close neigh- 
bours levy the heaviest war taxes upon industry and civilisation. 
When changes occur in French politics, Frenchmen may trust to 
English Liberals not to condemn them forthwith as fraught with 
ruin to France and mischief to Europe. The nature and tendency of 
the changes may not always make themselves intelligible to foreign 
critics. At any rate, the English Liberal critic, if he cannot approve, 
will, until their characteristics have had time to show themselves, 
preserve a benevolent neutrality. 

Lately a wave of panic passed over Europe and English Con- 
servatism at the Ministerial crisis in Paris. The impending substi- 
tution of M. de Freycinet for M. Waddington was construed at 
Berlin, and probably in Downing Street, as betokening fraternity with 
Communism, and preparations for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. 
No alarm could be more ludicrous; but that was no security against 
it. English Liberalism understood French Liberalism better, and kept 
its equanimity. It esteemed M. Waddington as a sound Liberal 
himself. If it ever had lamented his presence at the Congress, it 
was only for the contrast French respect for the rights of populations 
offered in his person to the insolence of British diplomatic selfish- 
ness reflected by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury. In M. 
Léon Say English Liberals appreciated as soundly Liberal a financier 
as was M. Waddington in diplomacy. They perceived, however, the 
fatal defect in the Waddington Cabinet. Unfortunately, valuable as 
were its elements, they did not as a whole represent the French 
nation, because they could not engage its sympathies. M. Wadding- 
ton and his colleagues of the Left Centre accepted a programme of 
progress ; they did not initiate, and they did not develop it. Had 
France been handed over to them healed of the wounds left by 
foreign and civil war, and by Bonapartist jobbery, their ad- 
ministration would have dealt her no new wounds; they would 
have given no encouragement to social and administrative cor- 
ruption. Their fault, as of the.estimable Left Centre generally, 
was that they could, as it were, discharge their own debts to France, 
but could not liquidate the past. Except for the imperative demand 
of a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, and of several of their 
own brother ministers, they would probably have been well content 
to govern without any kind of Amnesty, or any kind of Education 
Bill. They would have been satisfied that Communism was put 
down without seeking to absorb disenchanted Communists back 
Q2 
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into the bosom of French Liberalism. The chief of a French 
Cabinet at the present time must, in order to rule the nation 
and Legislature, have the gift of tracing to their source the 
circumstances which exploded in the short Communist Reign of 
‘error. He must be able to appreciate, without partaking, the 
more generous motives of the misguided visionaries who figured at 
the head, or on the surface, of that strange political phenomenon. He 
must reunite, and concentrate, and direct, the various forces of 
French Liberalism. In such a work there would be ample room for 
the national and unenthusiastic liberality and administrative talents 
of M. Waddington and M. Léon Say. But administrative abilities 
are not sufficient in a leader when the demand is for a man who can 
do more than lay bricks, who can lay foundations. Such a leader it 
would be premature to predict that France has found in M. de 
Freycinet. M. Waddington’s warmest friends would allow that he, 
at all events, did not fulfil the character. 

On the merits of the details of the policy M. de Freycinet’s 
Cabinet may be supposed to represent, English Liberals are hardly 
well enough informed to express or even entertain an opinion. They 
are satisfied its advent to power need not scare Europe with rumours 
of war. It will not persecute Legitimists or Imperialists, or disdain 
the co-operation of Moderate Republicans. English Liberals, if 
they have not fathomed yet the Ministerial capacity of M. de 
Freycinet, understand too well for such alarms the temper of the 
majority of the French people who have placed him in power. Until 
the particular form be known in which his Cabinet will resume the 
consideration of the three main questions which have been agitating 
the country since the election of M. Grévy to the Presidency of the 
Republic, they cannot tell whether to approve or disapprove the new 
French Ministerial combination. At first glance it must be avowed that 
the great body of English Liberals concurred with M. Waddington and 
his Keeper of the Seal in their opposition to a further Amnesty, and to 
the deprivation of judges by any device of their present irremovability. 
On the third great matter at issue between the Advanced Left and the 
various shades of French Conservative opinion, they concurred with the 
latter. They doubted the expediency, if not the justice, of the famous 
seventh clause in M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill. So long asa Plenary 
Amnesty proposition is framed by MM. Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and 
their associates, in a way to threaten the restoration of thieves and 
assassins to their vocation in Paris, under cover of their political 
character, English Liberals cannot approve. They have never been able 
to see even that the desire of political fanatics to rescue a Fenian pri- 
soner justified the murder of a policeman, much less that a breach 
of public law excuses previous breaches of private rights in life and 
property. But they do not, like many English Conservatives, begin 
by censuring M. de Freycinet, on the assumption that he will propose 
an extension of M. Waddington’s Amnesty Act of a nature to shield 
habitual criminals. IfM. de Freycinet’s Minister of Justice, M. Cazot, 
can devise a measure to give back yet more Frenchmen to France 
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without confusing the boundaries of enthusiasm and licence, English 
Liberals will rejoice. They cannot admit that a thief is more worthy 
of a free pardon, because he has attempted in addition to subvert a 
Constitution ; they are ready to admit that a French Liberal like M. de 
Freycinet is at least excusable for not thinking a wild project for 
establishing an impossible Commune in the place of a Republic one 
year old, deserving of equal reprobation with a conspiracy against a free 
and consolidated Constitution like that under which English Liberals 
have the happiness to dwell. 

Two successive Ministers of Justice, M. Dufaure and M. le 
Royer, refused to countenance proposals for removing judges on 
political grounds. English Liberals cannot avoid being of the opinion 
of these wise and upright Keepers of the Seal in France. English- 
men value in the front rank of constitutional guarantees the tenure 
of judicial offices during good behaviour instead of during pleastre. 
But it is only fair to concede that English experience has known no 
parallel to the relations of the French judicial bench and the Govern- 
ment which represents the national will. The French Republic must 
be allowed by the most fiery partisan of the Comte de Chambord, or 
of Bonapartism, to be the choice of the majority of the French people. 
That might have been denied by Imperialists while the Duc de 
Broglie and M. de Fourtou were in power; it cannot be denied now. 
Opponents may insinuate that the nation has been juggled and 
cozened into sanctioning the Republic; the fact of the sanction can- 
not bedisputed. In these circumstances the judges of the land, whose 
single duty it is to uphold the laws of the land and preserve its insti- 
tutions, notoriously use all the influence at their command to throw 
contempt upon the Republic. Happily there are very many excep- 
tions; but the rule is that a French magistrate is not merely either a 
Monarchist or an Imperialist, but an envenomed Monarchist or Im- 
perialist. English judges, in these days, pique themselves on standing 
aloof from political passions. In France they appear almost to make 
the opposite conduct their point of honour. In England, unless a 
judge of the higher courts has served the Crown as a law officer, it 
would be difficult commonly to specify by what Chancellor, and from 
what party he was selected. In France a magistrate, from the 
members of the august Cour de Cassation, at Paris, down to the pro- 
vincial juge de paia, is vain of placarding himself with the doctrines 
of the Government and dynasty which appointed him. When Eng- 
lish judges, in other and unconstitutional periods, have been partisans, 
they have been partisans of the Government. They could at least claim 
to be the supporters of established authority. More chivalrously it 
may be, but more inconveniently for the transaction of affairs, French 
judges now publish abroad their dissatisfaction with the very autho- 
rity under which their decrees are delivered and executed. French 
Republicans would be tolerant above all other politicians if this kind 
of judicial mutiny did not exasperate them. But they must pardon 
English Liberals for not agreeing that to make judicial offices ter- 
minable at the pleasure of a party is a remedy permissible among 
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Liberals. French Republicans may argue that, though there be no 
English parallel for such a condition of things, there is one English 
analogy for it. The conduct of the French magistracy under Pre- 
sident Grévy resembles that of the Nonjuror bishops in the reigns of 
Williamand Mary. The Nonjuror bishops, though there were special 
reasons why the new Government might have been expected to spare 
them, were, French Republicans are entitled to urge, not spared. 
The course, however, pursued toward Archbishop Sancroft and his 
fellow believers in the virtue of passive obedience is not the course 
which the Advanced French Left wishes to see pursued towards 
Royalist and Bonapartist judges. None could complain were a judge 
dismissed for refusing formally to acknowledge the existing French 
Constitution. Advanced French Liberals demand that opinions 
should be ostracised. They know that the judges they abhor would take 
any formal engagement prescribed to them. The proposed cure for a 
recognised evil is apparently to purge the magistracy once for all 
of a multitude of contemners of the Republic. Such a remedy 
from an English Liberal’s point of view would be worse than the 
disease. Even French Monarchical magistrates are mortal. Less 
than a generation must see out the present judicial plotters against 
the Republican order. Each year will convince some among them of 
the inutility of antagonism. Each year will surround the obstinate 
residue with colleagues whose Republicanism will be an antidote to 
their reactionary efforts. The reasons against a summary elimination 
of an undoubtedly mischievous element from French official life seem 
to an English Liberal irrefutable. He is forbidden by self-respect 
from commending an attack upon the inviolability of the French 
magistracy which he would be obliged to condemn were the case Eng- 
lish. At the same time, he protests against the assumption of English, 
German, and French Conservatives that M. de Freycinet, because he 
replaces M. Waddington, and because he will not tolerate attacks 
upon the French Constitution which-are a scandal to the French 
magistracy, purposes to turn the Judicature into a department of 
State bound to register Ministerial orders. 

The adjourned controversy on M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill can 
scarcely, as between an English Liberal and a French Liberal, turn 
upon abstract right somuch as on opportuneness. Not to speak of the 
new Bill or Bills on elementary education, of which we do not at the 
date of writing know the details, there can be little doubt that 
M. Jules Ferry, as Minister of Education in M. de Freycinet’s 
Cabinet, will exercise much greater force for carrying his original 
measure into law than he could have exercised in a Cabinet composed 
as was M. Waddington’s. There will be the same outcry against 
it from French Conservatives; and English Conservatives will echo it. 
English Liberals will suspect that M. de Freycinet and M. Jules 
Ferry have miscalculated their powers in undertaking to pass such 
a measure against a reluctant Senate and the banded strength of 
all French Conservatism aided by the mass of the Left Centre. But 
English Liberals will not, like English Conservatives, accuse French 
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reformers of outraging the principles of liberty they affect to main- 
tain, because they forbid the working of a system of education which 
the State supervises by organised religious bodies which the State 
does not recognise. Such sympathy as English Liberals have extended 
to these bodies which M. Jules Ferry’s Bill menaces is due to the fact 
that they perform their self-imposed functions well. Their exclusion 
would cause a gap in the French educational system for which the 
State has no adequate substitute ready. English Liberals, being 
Englishmen, would regret the loss of a useful instrument in the 
most important department of national machinery. As Liberals, they 
deprecate a step which, being premature, may, they apprehend, swell 
the already mighty ranks of the French adversaries of progress by a 
column of angry fathers of families deprived of the most available 
means of procuring a scientific school training for their children. Of 
such sort are the very practical and concrete grounds on which English 
Liberalism has hesitated to approve of M. Ferry’s enterprise. To 
listen to some of the Conservative animadversions which have been made 
upon that enterprise, it might be supposed that the accession of M. 
de Freycinet to power, by strengthening M. Ferry’s hands, was in effect 
a furious assault of Radicalism upon religion and the very founda- 
tions of morality. The new Belgian elementary education law is more 
thorough and absolute in its rejection of ecclesiastical predominance 
from the State schools. But Englishmen have a habit of accepting what 
Belgian Liberals do as fit and reasonable and becoming. Inevery move- 
ment of French Radicalism English Conservatives detect a step forwards 
or backwards to the principles of Marat and Danton and Robespierre. 

English Liberals, when they review the current of French politics, 
find little to blame in accomplished measures, or even in the pro- 
grammes of recognised Liberal chiefs for the future. If they counsel 
caution and moderation, it is not so much that French Liberal 
undertakings at present wear a revolutionary aspect, as that English 
Liberals fear the enemies of progress in and outside France may 
be able to force upon them that semblance. In German politics, on 
the contrary, political progress appears to have come for the present 
to a dead stop. It is not that political enlightenment is advancing 
slowly or not wisely ; it is not advancing at all. Social Democracy, 
travestying progress, has hounded almost to death the principle of 
rational liberty. The German Liberal party has lost its majority in. 
the Imperial Parliament. It isin process of being reduced to renew 
its alliance with the autocratic Chancellor, who cannot even under- 
stand what Constitutional liberty means, on terms which will bind 
one side and not the other. The purchase of the Prussian railways by 
the State is but one step of many by which the Prince hopes to 
concentrate all the national energies of Germany in the State 
bureaucracy. He is animated by a pure sentiment of patriotism. 
He is possessed by a fixed belief that within a very brief space 
Germany will have to fight once more for her existence. He holds 
that she can be best prepared for the ordeal by being put under a kind 
of Mutiny Act, and organised like a camp. Even he, with his light 
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esteem for theories, can scarcely suppose that a country can 
prosper under a fiscal system, framed as if in open contempt of all 
political economy. But he fancies, though the permanent interests 
of German industry may suffer, the Imperial Treasury will be filled 
in preparation for a mortal strife. Whether he be right or wrong 
in his calculations of German dangers, and the true means of 
recruiting State resources, nothing can be more certain than that in 
the meantime the spirit of reaction has gained ground in Germany, 
and the spirit of rational progress has lost it. It will be well for the 
nation if Socialism do not profit alike by losses and gains. 

Austria actually presents a more encouraging prospect to Liberal 
eyes than Germany. Of Austria, habituated to a long term of 
coercion, less certainly is expected ; but, at any rate, such promises as 
have been made of Constitutional liberty are being fulfilled. The only 
danger which threatens the development of Liberal intelligence in 
Austria arises from the rekindling of the old fever in high places for 
territorial extension. The despotism which is necessary for the 
occupation of forcibly annexed lands has a tendency to avenge the 
injustice by reacting on the spoilers. It would be ill for political 
development in the Austrian dominions as now constituted should 
the supposed project of Prince Bismarck be realised, and the centre of 
gravity for the Empire be shifted from Vienna towards the Bosphorus. 
Any more ambitious movement in that direction than what has been 
already made by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina would, 
in the first place, raise to boiling point the land-hunger of Italy. 
English Liberals may well deprecate any movement of a nature sure to 
compromise Italian liberty, which they love, by the reproach of restless 
covetousness, and Austrian liberty, of which they watch the growth with 
anxious interest, by the evil example of necessary military violence. 

Conservatives demand of Liberals that they should watch with 
a very peculiar interest the struggle now proceeding in Russia 
between despotism and Nihilism. Liberals are unable to satisfy any 
such expectation. As English Conservatives were too enamoured of 
Ottoman anarchy to disturb the muddy pool, English Liberals were 
grateful to Russian ambition for doing the work which, but for Lord 
Beaconsfield, would have been the charge of Europe. There the 
relations of Russian and English Liberals end. Nihilism, and the 
means the Russian Government are taking to suppress it, are equally 
abhorrent to them. They waste no love either on Russian domestic 
administration, or on Russian foreign policy. They hear of the 
measures employed for trampling down revolution with pity, not for 
political assassins, but for a nation which police terrorism can never 
restore to tranquillity. They hear of expeditions equipped for con- 
quest over deserts with no alarm at the shadowy menace they involve 
to British India and British interests, but with regret that resources 
which might retrieve the desolation of a dozen wide provinces, are 
invested in the ‘ Long Firm’ of what Lord Derby describes as ‘ Gun- 
powder and Giory.’ 

When Continental Liberals admire the wide-reaching restlessness 
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of the foreign policy of English Conservatism, and contrast it dis- 
paragingly with the apparent absorption of Liberal statesmen in insular 
legislation, English Liberals need not be dismayed. They may with 
confidence bid the party of rational progress and enlightenment abroad 
analyse on which side are ranged English Conservative sympathies 
whenever Continental Liberalism and Conservatism are marshalled 
against each other. When the field of French politics is surveyed, 
among English Conservatives will be detected a half-shamefaced 
favour for Bonapartism, not because its political economy is sound, 
but because its hand is heavy. They would have commended Marshal 
MacMahon had his will been more resolute and consistent, and his 
confidants more skilful. They view M. de Freycinet with suspicion, 
and discover, to their own satisfaction, the Commune hovering over 
against the Republic. When Germany is regarded, English Conser- 
vatism is seen jubilant at Prince Bismarck’s intolerance of the rights 
of private judgment in politics, and comfortably acquiescent in the 
permanence of a state of siege in Berlin. Austria is extolled for 
occupying Bosnia and Herzegovina, not that any orderly government 
is good for those miserable provinces, but that with Austria in posses- 
sion, Bosnia and Herzegovina cannot swell the strength of an emanci- 
pated principality like Servia. English Conservatives are lost in 
admiration for the stolid courage of the Turk. They have never had 
a word of praise for the fiery heroism of Montenegro. They hold 
Hellenic aspirations in contempt. Were they not afraid Greece 
might rekindle the whole Eastern Question, they would be heartily 
glad could her claims be rejected now and forever. Far from abhor- 
ring Nihilism for the wreck it makes of the happiness of the Russian 
people, they are not displeased with what may operate as a check 
upon Russian aggrandisement. Their pleasure is only allayed by the 
thought that the movement betokens a political leprosy which may be 
more than local. The fanatic freaks of the Italia Irredenta party are 
not unwelcome to them. To their minds such caprices testify 
satisfactorily to the hollowness, and rottenness, and insatiability of 
Democracy. They cannot judge a tendency, or a movement, or an 
event by itself, and by its effects upon its immediate subjects; they 
are constantly employed in thinking how it will affect themselves and 
their interests. If the Continent have a fondness for British inter- 
vention, whatever its ends and aims, it may well desire to see Con- 
servatism permanently triumphant in the Councils of the State. A 
British Conservative statesman, who is a Conservative by conviction 
or choice and not by accident, loves intervention. Only the melan- 
choly presentiment which pictures to his fancy Opposition financiers 
in the act of criticising Government War Budgets saves the world 
from a continuity of such Conservative pastimes. 

When Europe has recovered from its terror of the hollow bugbear 
in the North, it will recognise that Liberal England has never wavered 
in this generation any more than in the past in its sympathy with 
appeals on behaif of freedom and light, so far as the champions of 
freedom and light have been honest and just. In Greece, in Spain, 
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in Portugal, in Belgium, and in Italy, its voice was steadfastly raised 
on behalf of liberty. It has been conforming to the same principle 
in the attitude it has assumed towards the conflict in Eastern Europe. 
It obeys the same instinct subject to the same restraining law when- 
ever it is summoned to judge between foreign nations or between 
foreign parties. Liberal France once thought it had cause for reproach- 
ing Liberal England for standing neutral in the strife with Germany. 
It scarcely thinks so now. To have sided with France then was beyond 
the power of English Liberalism. France under the dreary dynastic 
cloud which overshadowed her was waging an unjust war. She had 
been detected in underground diplomatic intrigues as unjust as her 
war. Her diplomacy threatened death to a nationality, the purest 
centre of Liberal convictions in Continental Europe. Her arms, had 
she prospered in war, would have shattered national unity in Germany. 
They would have stereotyped the truncation of national unity in Italy. 
English Liberalism could not be true to itself, and have taken part 
against Germany on its defence with a Government which had 
plotted death to Belgian national life. But it compassionated France 
for misfortunes due to a rapacity not the crime of French Liberalism. 
When a few years later Liberal France was menaced with hardly more of 
equity than Bonapartist France had menaced Germany, the loud protest 
of Liberal Great Britain helped to dissipate the thunder cloud upon the 
Rhine. As French Liberalism was indignant with English Liberalism 
for observing neutrality between France and Germany, Italian 
Liberalism is disposed to be indignant with English Liberalism for 
refusing to countenance Italian claims to Trent and Trieste. To all 
such reproaches, whencesoever they issue, the only answer is ‘ Non 
possumus.’ ‘Non possumus’ is an English Liberal cry as it is a Papal 
ery. English Liberals cannot adopt an unjust cause, though it be the 
cause of a friend. They cannot even interpose to force people to be 
free in spite of themselves. They are eager to discover signs of the 
spirit of liberty awaking among nations; but they hold that for its 
predominance to be real and durable it must have worked out half or 
more than half its own emancipation. If it be non-intervention not 
to seek occasions for interference in the affairs of independent States, 
and, when a general conflagration is threatened in Europe, to prefer 
combining with Europe at large in quenching the flames to the glory 
of doing the work alone, and appropriating the salvage, English 
Liberals believe in non-intervention. If non-intervention mean to 
repress the utterance of sympathy with freedom and against tyranny 
lest a powerful ally take offence, or a weak ally be enfeebled in his 
course of oppression—if it mean to interpose against outraged subjects, 
but never against anarchy or despotism—then non-intervention is a 
rule of conduct and article of faith not for Liberals but for Conser- 
vatives. The Liberals of the Continent must choose for themselves 
whether they will continue to applaud among Englishmen a vigour 
inspired by terror of progress, or will prefer a less demonstrative 
European policy, not unmindful of the balance of power, but yet mind- 
ful, most of all, of the obligations of justice, humanity, and morality. 
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An Imprisonep Princess—LeEonoRA CHRISTINA OF 
DENMARK. 


N this age when dungeons, lettres de cachet, and state prisoners are 
things which seem to belong to an almost legendary past, the 
records left us by many a royal and illustrious captive of old days have 
a peculiar fascination. The contrast between our system of model 
prisons, trial by jury, and the entire publicity of all our judicial 
proceedings, and the time when there was too often but one step 
from a throne to a dungeon, is great. Then, the discrowned monarch, 
the discarded wife or favourite, the defeated pretender, the luckless 
conspirator, or the purest patriot, might in one dire moment find 
themselves, not only whirled from their pride of place, but thrust 
out of sight or touch of friendly hand, where no echo from the outer 
world could reach them. The self-communings of such victims of 
fate and arbitrary power must ever have a deep interest for the 
student of history and of human hearts. Happy were those among 
them whose song in the home of their captivity was ‘ Stone walls do 
not a prison make’ and ‘ My mind to me a kingdom is.’ Wonderful 
were the courage and patience often exhibited, wonderful too the 
escapes of which we read. Curious also are the trifles by which men 
and women in such straits have been enabled to live, and keep 
their sanity. One loves and tames a rat; to another, a little flower 
struggling up to the light speaks of a heaven above him; a rusty nail 
proves the means of escape from one terrible dungeon ; while with her 
own blood the heroic wife of Lafayette traces, on the margins of the 
few books allowed them, the record of their prison thoughts. As we 
reckon over those nineteen years of durance which turned the auburn 
hair of Mary Queen of Scots to silver-white, years so filled with bitter 
regrets and baffled hopes, the thought of such an expiation may well 
soften the heart of her sternest judges to her follies and even her crimes. 
In the melancholy procession of captives we are inclined to give 
the palm of courage“and endurance to her whose name heads this paper. 
Others may have suffered as she did, but none have left so full and 
touching a record of what they endured. We remember another king’s 
daughter indeed who, not a hundred years ago, in her tender youth 
witnessed in the Temple at Paris both the martyrdom of Marie Antoi- 
nette and the unspeakable brutalities of Simon to the Dauphin; while 
she herself almost lost the use of speech from the vow so long and 
rigidly kept, never to answer the taunts and obscenities of her jailer 
with a word: before that supreme agony we too are dumb; but of 
the noble Danish lady the memoirs before us give us much to say 
which perhaps may be new to many readers.! 


1 Memoirs of Leonora Christina UVfeldt, written during her imprisonment in the 
Blue Tower of Copenhagen, 1663-1685. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 
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Some ten years ago, Count John Waldstein gave the world a 
valuable addition to the true romance of history when he put into 
the hands of the University librarian at Copenhagen, with permission 
to publish it, the MSS. of his remarkable ancestress, Leonora Chris- 
tina. Two successive Danish editions were followed by a German 
one, which attracted so much notice that it has found an English 
translator, who has published along with it a short introductory 
memoir, greatly condensed from that of Ziegler, which relates many 
romantic but quite unproved incidents in the early career of Leonora 
and her husband, Corfitz Ulfeldt. As frontispiece to the volume 
there is a good engraving from Leonora’s portrait at Rosenberg. 
The German edition gives besides one of Corfitz, in whose physiognomy 
we seem to read the rash and reckless character of the man; also a 
very curious picture of the whole family of the Chancellor Ulfeldt seated 
at table in a fine banqueting hall—father, mother, eleven sons (Corfitz 
among them), six daughters, and their poodle, who fills a chair with 
proper gravity. The originals of these engravings are in the posses- 
sion of the Waldsteins, who descend in the female line from Leonora 
and Corfitz Ulfeldt. Leonora’s autobiography is in two parts. The 
first isin the form of a letter to her old tutor, Dr. Otto Sperling, and in 
this, in contrast to the style of her prison diary, she speaks of herself in 
the third person. The ‘ Tammer Minde, or ‘ Record of Suffering,’ is 
the journal written in the Blue Tower, and is addressed to her children. 

Our heroine was the daughter of Denmark’s greatest monarch, 
Christian IV., by a morganatic marriage contracted a few years after 
the death of his royal consort, Anna of Brandenburg, who had 
already given him heirs to the throne. To visitors of Denmark, 
Christian IV. appears still the greatest fact in her history. He has 
left imperishable memorials in the stately Gothic palaces he reared, 
as well as in the hearts of a people whom he often led to victory, and 
ever ruled magnanimously. He certainly built right royally: the 
castle of Kronborg at Elsinore, the splendid towers of Friedericksborg, 
the palace of Rosenberg in Copenhagen, and the noble Exchange 
there, with its unique dragon tower—all attest his magniticence, 
while the Danish artists of to-day still make his feats in arms the 
favourite subject of their brush. In the largest chapel of the 
cathedral at Roskilde, where his coffin, crown, and sword are laid 
beside all the dead majesty of Denmark, we see him depicted in the 
frescoes ; in many aspects truly ever an heroic figure, though misfortune 
overshadowed his later years ; for the part he took in the Thirty Years’ 
War was disastrous, his eldest son died before him, and the woman he 
loved proved untrue to him. Kirstine Munk, the lady he espoused 
morganatically, and whose portrait now hangs in the small room 
at Rosenberg in which her royal lover breathed his last, was of 
noble family. She had, we see, a very fair skin, delicate features, an 
abundance of golden red hair, and those excessively pale eyes which in 
a woman are sometimes counted a danger signal. King Christian 
must have loved her tenderly. Many a trinket bearing their initials 
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remains in this treasury of dead kings and queens to show it. 
Especially there is one toy, a marvel of jewellers’ work, that was his 
royal gift to Kirstine—a tiny spoon, one clear sapphire mounted in 
enamels, fit for a fairy to sup nectar with. She bore him five or six 
children, of whom Leonora was the second ; then her fancy wandered 
to younger gallants. She betrayed his state secrets and himself, and 
when the last of her children was born, in 1629, King Christian 
refused to acknowledge it as his, and banished the faithless woman to 
Jutland. His children remained, brought up on a footing of equality 
with those of the late queen; and Leonora, who early showed 
great talent, united to remarkable beauty, became her father’s 
favourite. 

In the autobiography, Leonora tells us of a childish predilection 
she had for a boy of twelve, the son of Count Ernest of Nassau, to 
whose care she had been entrusted during the war with Germany. 
They called each other husband and wife, till Leonora sickened with 
the small-pox. Her young sweetheart gained permission to see her, 
and died a few days after, either of the disease caught from her, or, 
some say, of the shock caused by her altered appearance during the 
malady. At the Peace of Lubeck she was recalled to her father’s 
court, and betrothed, at the early age of eleven, to Count Corfitz 
Ulfeldt, the seventh son of the Chancellor Ulfeldt. When she was 
about twelve, the Duke of Saxony came to Copenhagen to ask her 
hand in marriage ; but, though a good deal of persuasion was used, she 
remained fixed in her determination to wed none but her betrothed, 
poor in this world’s goods though he was. At fifteen, in the year 
1636, her nuptials were celebrated with a splendour almost equal to 
the ceremonies of two years earlier, when the Crown Prince Christian 
married Princess Magdalen Sybille. The King must have bestowed 
on her very costly jewels, for a few months later, with characteristie 
devotion, she sold them for a sum equivalent to 7,000l., to pay the 
debts which she ascertained her husband had already contracted 
during his life as a penniless courtier. Such was not long to be his 
condition, for he had undoubted talents and great ambition, and the 
royal favour soon procured him lucrative offices, and a brilliant 
position at Court and in the diplomatic service. And here we may 
let Leonora describe her early married years in her own words, 
always bearing in mind that, as we said above, she speaks of herself 
as if she were writing the life of another. 


There would be no end were I to tell you all the mischances that befell 
her during the happy period of her marriage, and of all the small con. 
trarieties which she endured. Those who were envious of the good fortune 
of our lady could not bear that she should lead a tranquil life, nor that she 
should be held in esteem by her father and King; I may call him this, for 
the King conferred on her more honour than was due from him to her. Her 
husband loved and honoured her, enacting the lover more than the husband. 
She spent her time in shooting, riding, tennis, in learning drawing in good 
earnest, in playing the viol, the flute, the guitar, and she enjoyed a happy 
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life. She knew well that jealousy is a plague, and that it injures the mind 
that harbours it. Her relations tried to infuse into her head that her 
husband loved elsewhere. Especially Madame Elizabet and, subsequently, 
Anna, sister of her husband, tried to excite her jealousy. Our lady at first 
said nothing and only smiled; then begged M. Elizabet to be wise enough 
not to interfere with matters in which she was not concerned, and if she 
heard others mention it (as our lady had reason to believe that this was her 
own invention), that she would give them a reprimand. ... The love 
borne to our lady by her husband made him tell her all, and he went but 
rarely afterwards to his sister’s apartments; but our lady betrayed nothing 
of the matter, visited her more than before, caressed this lady more than 
any other, even made her considerable presents. Anna remained in her 
house as long as she lived. . . . In speaking to you of the occupation of our 
lady after she had reached the age of twenty-one, I must tell you she had a 
great desire to learn Latin. She had a very excellent master (your father), 
who taught her for friendship as well as with good will. 


In 1646 she went with her husband to the Hague, and subse- 
quently on a mission to Paris, to the Court of Anne of Austria, where 
we learn from Madame Lamotte’s Memoirs her beauty and stately 
bearing made a great impression. But reverses were not far off. 

At first indeed the death of Christian IV. (Feb. 28, 1648) gave 
Ulfeldt—who has been called the Oxenstiern of Denmark—the 
opportunity of exercising immense power. The Danish monarchy 
was then elective, and the power to elect was in the Council of the 
Realm, or virtually in the hands of the nobility. In his life- 
time, the great monarch had obtained the appointment of his 
eldest son, Prince Christian, as his successor; but unfortunately that 
prince’s early death occurred a short time before his father’s, so 
in February 1648 the throne was vacant, and remained so for 
some months. Ulfeldt, as Lord High Steward, was President of 
the Regency, and nearly all-powerful in regard to the election, 
which he apparently took no means to hasten. Some have thought 
he meditated supporting Count Valdemar, Leonora’s own brother, 
as a candidate; at any rate during the interregnum he obtained 
the passing of a decree in Council, which conferred on all Kirstine 
Munk’s children equal rank and honours with the princes of 
the blood royal. And on the election of Frederick III., the late 
king’s second son, he made use of his position to extort from 
him a more complete surrender of power to the nobles of the 
realm than any sovereign had previously submitted to. He also 
advanced the money necessary for the expenses of the coronation : 
humiliations which were bitterly felt and resented by the new 
monarch, but still more so by his haughty consort, Sophia Amalia, 
the declared rival and enemy of Leonora Christina. At the coro- 
nation banquet Frederick III. used these ominous words: ‘ Corfitz, 
you have to-day bound my hands; who can say who shall bind 
yours?’ It was not long before the hostility of the new Court to 
the powerful subject was openly shown, by the refusal to accord to 
his wife and the other children of Kirstine Munk the honours 
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hitherto paid them. Next, information was received by the 
Queen, from a certain disreputable widow named Dina Vinhower, 
that Ulfeldt and his wife intended to poison the King and Queen. 
It is true that a judicial investigation, demanded by Ulfeldt, re- 
sulted in Dina being condemned to death for perjury, and her 
prompter in the plot, a Colonel Walter, was sent into exile. Never- 
theless, in the conflict of statements at the trial, his enemies con- 
trived that some suspicion of guilt should still attach to Ulfeldt, 
who was injudicious in his defence. He felt that their ruin was but 
too certain if they remained in Copenhagen, and having placed 
abroad the most of the fortune which he had amassed, they secretly 
left the capital, Leoriora disguised as his valet. The manner of his 
departure was impolitic, for as he had not resigned any of his high 
offices, or given any account of his administration, flight could be 
construed into a desire to avoid all investigation. He was summoned 
to the Diet, and, on his non-appearance, was deprived of all his 
offices, and his landed estates confiscated. It is proved from au- 
thentic sources that at the Court of Sweden, where they were first 
received by Queen Christina, Ulfeldt subsequently used every effort 
to stir up enmity against Denmark, and succeeded only too well. 
Of such policy on his part, Leonora in the autobiography tells 
us nothing; probably she was even ignorant of it; nor does she 
dwell on the incidents of the war between the two countries, 
declared on June 1, 1657, by Charles X., the successor to whom 
Christina had resigned her throne. This first contest resulted in 
victory to the Swedish arms, and the Danes had to accept a 
peace, dictated within two days’ march of Copenhagen, by which 
Denmark surrendered all her provinces east of the Sound. On 
the Swedish side the negotiations were conducted by Ulfeldt, who 
exacted for himself freedom to live in Denmark, and an indemnity 
for all the income lost by his flight in 1651. The King of 
Sweden too gave him estates in the newly acquired provinces, 
and he took up his residence at Malmo, opposite Copenhagen. 
Leonora shall relate the next incident in their chequered existence. 


Just as our lady was thinking of passing some days in tranquillity, 
occupied in light study, in trifling work, distillations, confectionery, and 
such like things, her husband mixed himself in the wars. The King of 
Sweden sent after him to Stettin; he told his wife he would have nothing 
to do with them. He did not keep his word, however, but went straight 
off to the king. She knew he was not provided with anything: she saw 
the danger to which he was exposed, and she wished to share it. She 
equipped herself in haste, and without his sending for her went to join him 
at Ottensen When her husband passed with the King to Seeland, 
she remained in Fyen. The day following a post arrived with news that 
her mother was at the point of death, and wished to speak with her. She 
posted to Jutland, found Madame very ill, with no hope of life. She had 
only been there one night when her husband sent a messenger to say, if she 
wished to see him alive, she must lose no time. Our lady herself was ill: 
she had to leave her mother already half dead: she had to take her last 
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farewell in great sorrow, and to go with great speed to see her husband, 
who was very ill at Malmo. Two days afterwards she received the news 
of her mother’s death, and, as soon as her husband’s health permitted it, she 
returned to Jutland for the funeral, and revisited Malmo one day before 
the King of Sweden began the war for the second time. 


Presently there was a rising in the recently acquired provinces 
in which were Ulfeldt’s new estates. He fell under suspicion of 
fomenting the insurrection; for, as the tide of fortune was this 
time inclining in favour of the Danes, it was supposed that he 
contemplated making his own terms at Copenhagen, bringing back 
the lost provinces in his hand as a peace-offering. There is no proof 
of it, but the King of Sweden ordered his arrest. Grief and irritation 
brought on the unfortunate Ulfeldt a fit of apoplexy, and for many 
weeks, during which a commission was sent to try him, he was speech- 
less from its effects, and Leonora, who had insisted on sharing his 
imprisonment, acted as his brave and ready-witted counsel. There 
was no sentence pronounced, but they remained under arrest till the 
King died in 1660, and peace with Denmark was declared. Her 
husband had partially recovered, and, hearing that a ship was ready to 
take them over the Sound, she managed their escape in spite of thirty- 
six guards who surrounded the house. It was, however, but to exchange 
a Swedish for a Danish prison. They were seized by Frederick’s orders 
and conveyed to the Castle of Hammerhuus under the charge of 
Governor Fos. The picture given by Leonora of this official is a 
terrific one: at one time false and cringing, endeavouring to extort 
promises of money from them, at others brutal and furious as a 
madman, he subjected them to every privation and insult. They 
passed a miserable autumn and winter. ‘They had,’ says the brave 
woman, 
to endure it in patience, but as they perceived that Fos’ design was 
that they should die of hunger, they resolved to hazard an escape as soon 
as the thaw should set in. Our lady, who had three pairs of sheets 
sent her by her children, undid some articles of clothing, and with them 
made ropes. When the moon was favourable to them, in the month of 
April, they wished to carry out the plan they had been projecting for so 
long a time. Our lady was the first to make the descent. The height 
was seventy-two feet. She went on to the ravelin to await the others. 
Some time elapsed before her husband came, so she returned, and heard a 
great noise among the ropes, her husband having lost a shoe in his descent. 
They had still to wait for the valet: he had forgotten the cord, and said 
he could not carry it with him. 

From the ramparts to the moat they had yet one hundred and 
seventy feet to descend, but this was also accomplished. Then a 
quarter of a league to the place where the boats lay. 


— Her husband, wearied out, could not walk, and begged her, for the love 
of God, to leave him where he was ; he was ready todie. She consoled him, 

ve him restoratives, and told him he had but a little step to make. She 
told him she would never leave him in the hands of this tyrant. 


They had scarcely struggled on as far as the shore when day broke 
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and the patrol gave the alarm. Wet and wearied they were conducted 
back to their tormentor, who had them secured in a safer place where 
they remained for thirteen weeks, till the harsh order came from the 
Court to separate them. After this ordeal had lasted nearly six 
months, an emissary, authorised to promise them liberty on condition 
that both husband and wife would sign away all their possessions, 
came from the King. At first, for their children’s sake, they refused ; 
but, on being plainly shown that the children would equally suffer the 
confiscation of all if they died in prison, they signed and were 
liberated. They spent that Christmas in Copenhagen, at the house of 
Count Kantzow, and then went to the estate of Ellensborg, in Fyen, 
which was still left tothem. Ulfeldt, in his ‘Apology,’ states that when 
he asked his wife through the window whether they ought to sign and 
live, rather than die in prison, Leonora answered with the following 
Latin verses :— 

Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere mortem. 

Fortius ille facit, qui miser esse potest. 

Accidit in puncto, quod non speratur in anno. 

In 1662 they obtained permission to travel for Ulfeldt’s health, 
and then the restless genius of the man, and the thirst for revenge 
which now possessed him, led him to intrigue in every place he 
visited to raise up enemies against his native country. He had, in 
the days of his affluence, thought to buy powerful friends by lending 
large sums of money, and among others to whom he had advanced a 
very considerable amount was Charles II. of England, previous to the 
Restoration. In the spring of 1663, anxious to recover this, he urged 
his wife to undertake a journey to the English Court. She was very 
unwilling, being certain that the errand would prove a fruitless one. 
But her husband insisted, and she took leave of him on May 24 with 
sorrowful forebodings. It was, indeed, had they but known it, their 
last farewell. Charles Il. received her with abundance of courtesy 
and fair promises, but during ber short stay in England the Elector 
of Brandenburg had given information to the Danish Government of 
the plots of Ulfeldt, who was by the High Court of Appeal in Copen- 
hagen sentenced to the death of a traitor, and a large reward offered 
for his apprehension. Through the Danish Minister in London the 
English monarch was requested to assist in the capture of his wife, 
which was secretly done by Charles, only too glad to get so easily rid 
of his creditor, and at the same time to oblige a friendly power. Poor 
Leonora’s indignant account of the treachery practised upon her is con- 
firmed by a reference to our own Calendar of State Papers (Domestic 
Series) for 1663-64.' She landed at Copenhagen a prisoner of state 

' We find also in the contemporary literature of the day, in the Chevalier de la 
Sorbiére’s narrative of his voyage to England, that landing at Dover he had, he tells 
his correspondent, the happy chance of mecting a heroine. ‘But I saw her,’ he 
says, ‘in a place where I was very sorry to meet with her, for it was in the castle 
where she was confined, and from whence she was transported to Denmark: in 
which country she suffered hardships unworthy of her sex and birth with an heroie 
courage.’ 

No. 602 (xo, CXXII, N. 8. ) BR 
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on August 8, 1663, when her imprisonment of twenty-two years in 
the Blue Tower commenced. She was considered an accomplice in 
the treason of her husband, but on account of her royal blood her 
life was spared. Ulfeldt, meanwhile, wandering about a wretched 
outcast, died in the following February, from exposure to cold in a 
nocturnal flight, near Basle, and was buried in a nameless grave. On 
that grave no one would dare to write the word patriot. Reviewing his 
career, we fear the verdict must be that he had no pursuit save self- 
advancement and, latterly, revenge; and in pursuit of both these 
ignoble ends he was at once bold and unscrupulous. It is evident 
that the strength of Leonora’s attachment to. him blinded her to the 
true nature of his conduct. He had succeeded in enlisting in his 
favour all the passionate energy of her faithful character. She looked 
on him as an unjustly persecuted man, and posterity, while it con- 
demns him, can only feel sympathy and admiration for her. Public 
indignation ran very high against him in Copenhagen, where the 
ceremony of beheading and quartering was performed on his effigy ; 
his palace was demolished, and a pillar of sandstone erected on its 
site as a monument of his crimes. Most of his family found refuge 
in Vienna, and his eldest son Corfitz rose to high office in Maria 
Theresa’s Court. Christian, the son who had avenged the insults of 
Governor Fos to his parents, by killing him in the streets of Bruges, 
became a Roman Catholic and died an abbé. The eldest daughter 
married Cassetta, a Spanish noble, and two others became wives 
in the two great Austrian houses of Waldstein and Thun. It is, 
perhaps, not out of place to notice here the fact that the wars 
instigated against Denmark by the exiled Ulfeldt, with the intention 
of humbling the King, were the means of bringing about the absolute 
sovereignty of Frederick III., who, with his Queen, had gained great 
popularity by their defence of Copenhagen. With the assistance of 
the other orders of the people, disaffected towards the overweening 
power of the aristocracy, they succeeded in actually changing the 
form of government. The royal power was declared absolute and 
hereditary, and a new era in the history 6f Denmark was inaugurated, 
when the oath of fealty was sworn before the Exchange in Copen- 
hagen on October 18, 1660. After this, instead of the open crown, 
we find in the regalia of Denmark the later crown with closed 
curvatures, bearing on its summit the cross and globe which denoted 
absolute power. And absolutism continued practically to be the rule 
through all the succeeding reigns, till the Constitution, granted by 
the late King Frederick VII. in 1848, gave scope for the exercise of 
more modern theories of good government. 

The memoir of Leonora Christina, from which we have hitherto 
quoted, breaks off at the date of her imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower, and we shall now resume her story in extracts from the ‘ Record 
of Suffering,’ with its solemn and touching preface, addressed to her 
children in the eleventh year of her captivity and the fifty-third of 
her age. She tells her children that her two reasons for giving them 
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this diary are that she may declare to them God’s great goodness 
to her, and her own innocence. ‘ Never,’ says she, 


has God laid a burden on me without at the same time giving me strength 
in proportion, so that the burden has not overwhelmed or crushed me. He 
has strengthened me, comforted me, and often even cheered me. God has 
indeed done wonderful things for me, for it is more than inconceivable that 
I should have been able to survive the great misfortunes that have befallen 
me, and at the same time retain my reason and understanding. It*is a 
matter of the greatest wonder that my limbs are not distorted from lying 
and sitting ; that my eyes are not dim and even wholly blind from weeping. 
To God alone be the honour. The other cause that impels me (to write) 
is the consolation it will be to you, my dear children, to be assured that 
I suffer innocently ; that nothing whatever has been imputed to me, nor 
have I been accused of anything for which you, my dear children, should 
blush or cast down your eyes in shame. I suffer for having loved a 
virtuous lord and husband, and for not having abandoned him in misfortune. 
I was suspected of being privy to an act of treason, for which he was never 
prosecuted according to law, much less convicted of it; and the cause of 
the accusation was never explained to me, humbly and sorrowfully though 
I desired that it should be. Let it be your consolation that I never com- 
mitted a dishonourable act. 


To deep and earnest piety, and a naturally courageous spirit, 
our heroine was able to add the consolations of philosophy ; and, 
quoting a well-known saying of Epictetus, that all things have two 
handles by which they can be raised, the one bearable, the other un- 
bearable, she proceeds with her narrative from the moment at which 
the vessel in which she was carried off from Dover reached Copen- 
hagen. Lieutenant-Colonel Rosenkrantz, with a party of musketeers, 
at once came on board. The colonel did not salute the lady, but the 
major, walking up and down the deck before her, dropped the 
remark in her hearing, ‘Bonne mine 4 mauvais jeu.’ An hour 
later the commandant of the town arrived, desired her to give up 
all her papers, indulged in a series of impertinent pleasantries, and 
then asked her to come ashore in a small boat which landed her at 
a little pier near the castle. The old castle or palace of Christians- 
borg exists no longer ; it was destroyed by fire, and no stone remains 
of the walls that for so many years heard the sorrowful sighing of 
the prisoner. As she was led there, she saw a vast crowd assembled, 
and among them she spied one well-known and malicious face, that 
of Brigitte Ulfeldt, her sister-in-law, exhibiting great glee and 
laughing loudly. The governor of the prison, Jockum Wallburger, 
stood on the bridge, which led over the moat, to receive her. At the 
gate of the Blue Tower her personal attendant was turned back, 
and she was shown into the cell for malefactors known as the ‘ Dark 
Church, from which three peasants had that morning been re- 
moved, leaving it in a most filthy condition. 

Very soon the Prime Minister Kantzow, the Chancellor, and the 
Secretary, visited her to interrogate her closely as to her knowledge 
R2 
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of her husband’s movements and intentions, the names of his as- 
sociates and correspondents, and her own. Her replies were frank, 
and she promised tv answer any question put by order of the King, 
begging that the severity of her imprisonment might be mitigated. 
The ministers of state treated her with politeness and retired, to be 
followed by emissaries from the Queen, whose behaviour was very 
different. The mistress of the robes and a bed-chamber woman, 
accompanied by a certain Abel Catherina, wife of a clerk, next 
appeared, bearing a suit of clothes which the prisoner was desired to 


substitute for her own. 


I answered, ‘In God’s name.’ Then they removed the pad from my head, 
in which I had sewn up rings and many loose diamonds. They demanded 
my bracelets and rings. I took them off and gave them to them, with the 
exception of one small ring, not worth a rix-dollar : this I begged to be allowed 
to keep. ‘No,’ said the mistress of the robes, ‘ You are to retain nothing.’ 
Abel Catherina said, ‘ We are strictly forbidden to leave you the smallest 
thing : I have been obliged to swear upon my soul to the Queen that I 
would search you thoroughly.’ ‘Good, good; in God’s name,’ I answered. 
She drew off all my clothes. In my petticoat I had concealed some ducats 
under the broad gold lace; in the foot of my stocking there were some 
Jacobuses, and there were sapphires in my shoes. She stripped me entirely 
and searched my person thoroughly. I said to her, ‘ You act to me in an 
unchristian and unbecoming manner.’ ‘ Abel Catherina answered, ‘ We are 
only servants, and must do as we were ordered.’ After they had thus de- 
spoiled me, they put on me the clothes they had brought. The mistress of 
the robes was very severe : they could not search thoroughly enough for her. 
She laughed at me several times. 


In this horrible cell were placed with her, by the Queen’s orders, 
two women, who under the guise of attendants were in truth spies, 
but one almost half-witted girl, Karen Blochs, showed her kindness. 
The prison governor gave his company likewise far oftener than she 
desired it, and his loose talk with these women in her presence was 
an intolerable aggravation. On August 10 commenced a series of 
interrogatories by the ministers of state, extending over several days, 
and lasting for several hours of each day: and in the intervals of 
their visits the prison governor and the woman Catherina perpetually 
tried to inveigle the poor harassed lady into some admission of her 
husband’s guilt and her own. These attempts she foiled by a dignified 
silence, while to the adjuration of the Chancellor, if she were an accom- 
plice of her husband’s treason, to confess the real truth, her reply was— 
‘that I was not aware that I had done anything which could render me 
suspected ; and I called God to witness that I knew of no treason, and 
therefore I could mention no names. Had my husband entertained so evil 
a design I believe surely he would have told me; but I can swear with a 
good conscience, before God in heaven, that I never heard him wish evil to 
the King, and I fully believe that this has been falsely invented by his 
enemies.’ Then the Chancellor said: ‘There is nothing further to do now 
than to let you know what sort of a husband you have, and to let you hear 
his sentence.’ Count Kantzow ordered a paper to be read, which was to the 
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effect that Corfitz, formerly Count Ulfeldt, had offered the kingdom of 
Denmark to a foreign sovereign ; and had told the same sovereign that he 
had ecclesiastical and lay magnates on his side, so that it was easy for him 
to procure the crown of Denmark for the before-mentioned sovereign. 
Another paper was the defence of the clergy, in which they protested 
that they had had no communication with Corfitz, who had made them no 
offers of participation in his evil designs. The Burgomaster and Council of 
Copenhagen said the same. Next followed the reading of the unprecedented 
and illegal sentence which had been passed on my lord. No documents 
were brought forward upon which the sentence had been given: there was 
no other foundation than mere words. When the sentence had been read, 
every one can imagine what I felt; but few or none can conceive how I 
was not stifled by the unexpected misery. I could not utter a word 
for weeping. ... This painful visit had lasted four hours. They went 
away leaving me full of anxiety, sighing and weeping ; a sad and miser- 
able captive woman. 


A few days later she was removed from the first cell to an adjoining 
room in the Blue Tower: a chamber seven paces long by six wide, 
eighteen feet high, with a vaulted ceiling, and very high up, a 
window two feet square, with thick iron bars covered with wire- 
work, This room she occupied till 1670, and here for some weeks 
she sickened and prayed to die; but health, courage, and submis- 
sion all returned, and she began to feel more at peace, and to 
speak to the woman now in charge of her, whose heart seemed 
to be softened towards her. She remained in bed as the season 
advanced on account of the cold; for it was not till after New Year 
that any stove was placed in her room Sometimes Karen managed 
to bring her a little silk, and a piece of cloth to embroider ; sometimes 
she brought her news from the outer world, and once contrived to send 
a letter for her to her children across the Sound. One October day 
the Princess Sophia was betrothed to the Elector of Saxony, and the 
noise of the kettledrums and trumpets penetrated to the ears of her 
who had often borne a part in courtly pageants, but who on that day 
had to fast till evening, because the palace scullions were too busy to 
send up her usual meal. Another morning her chamber door was 
thrown wide open by command of the Queen, that she might see the 
effigy of her husband borne along to the square, where it was to suffer 
mutilation and be burnt by the hands of the executioner. A terrible 
sight to a loving wife, who did not know then, or for many a day 
after, whether the man yet lived or not. It was in March of the 
following year that the governor jestingly informed Leonora that she 
was a widow, and allowed her to see a newspaper which confirmed 
his words. 


I did not say much about it, but lay silently, hoping that it might be 
so, and that my husband had escaped his enemies by death ; and I thought 
with the greatest astonishment that I should have lived to see the day when 
I should wish my lord dead. 


We have not space for many more extracts, graphic though the 
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style is in which the prisoner describes the conduct of her attendants, 
their bickerings and gossipings, and the changes which take place 
among them as the years drag their slow length along. She con- 
trived to make occupation for herself by drawing with a piece of 
chalk, composing hymns, ravelling out her silk stockings for material 
to embroider with, or modelling in clay which the potter who had 
fixed her stove had left behind him. The old governor before he 
died even became her friend, and vainly tried to petition the King 
in her favour, but the Queen invariably set her face against any 
relaxation towards one whom she hated with an unrelenting hate. 
On February 9, 1670, the tolling of the palace bell announced to her 
that King Frederick III. had expired. The manner of her jailer, 
even less respectful than before, soon showed her that she need not 
hope for liberty from this event, though later in the year, when the 
Queen Dowager had left the castle, the new chaplain, Moth, who at 
Leonora’s earnest request had been appointed her confessor, obtained 
from Christian V. more than one alleviation of her sufferings. She 
was given a much better apartment and a grant of money to purchase 
clothes and books. In the following year the young Queen’s mother, 
the Landgravine of Hesse, paid a visit incognita, gave the captive 
lady much sympathy, and quitted her with the words, ‘Croyez moi 
je ferais mon possible.’ 

The virtuous Landgravine kept her word, but could effect nothing. 
When her Majesty the Queen was in the perils of childbirth she went to the 
King, and obtained from him a solemn promise that if the Queen gave birth 
to a son I should receive my liberty. On October 11, in the night, between 
one and two o'clock, God delivered her Majesty in safety of our Crown 
Prince. When all were rejoicing, the Landgravine said, ‘ Oh, will not the 
captive rejoice?’ The Queen Dowager inquired,‘ Why?’ The Landgra- 
vine related the King’s promise. The Queen Dowager was so angry that 
she was ill. She loosened her jacket, and said she would return home ; that 
she would not wait till the child was baptised. Her coach appeared in the 
palace square. The King at length persuaded her to remain for the 
baptism, but he was obliged to swear with an oath that I should not be 


liberated. 

The entries in the diary become shorter as time goes on. Her 
condition had in many respects improved. She gave herself up to 
literary composition, and to ceaseless industry with her needle, the 
young Queen graciously supplying her with silkworms and silks. 
Anno 1678 she writes: ‘I have, thank God, spent this year in 
repose: reading, writing, and composing various things.’ 


Feb. 28, 1684.—This is the thirty-sixth anniversary since the illustrious 
King Christian IV. bade good night to the world, and I to the prosperity 
of my life. I have now reached the sixty-third year of my age, and the 
twentieth year, sixth month, and fifteenth day of my imprisonmént. I 
have therefore spent a third part of my life in captivity. God be praised 
that so much time is past. I hope the remaining days may not be many. 


In February of the next year the Queen Dowager died, and was 
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laid with all the royalty of Denmark in the cathedral of Roskilde. 
Then the people knew that Leonora would soon be free, and Ole the 
Tower warder, and Jonatha the maid, began to weep at the thought 
of losing one whom they had iearned to love and reverence. We 
have seen, among the relics preserved in the Rosenberg collection, the 
form in which her petition to King Christian V. was presented, and 
to which at last he sent a gracious answer. 


I possessed a portrait engraving of the illustrious King Christian IV., 
rather small and oval in form. This I illuminated with colours, and had a 
carved frame made for it, which I gilded myself. On the back I wrote the 
following words :— 

‘ My grandson and great namesake, 
Equal to me in power and state, 
Vouchsafe my child a hearing, 
And be like me in mercy great.’ 


This was presented on April 24. On May 109, the order of release 
signed by the King was brought to her. Her niece, Lady Catherine 
Lindenow, was admitted in the evening by the prison governor, who 
came to say farewell. 


At ten o’clock I and my sister’s daughter left the Tower. Her Majesty 
the Queen thought to see me as J came out, and was on her balcony, but 
it was dark and I had a veil over my face. The palace square was full of 
people, so that we could scarcely press through to the coach. The time of 
my imprisonment was twenty-one years, nine months, and eleven days. 
To God be honour and praise. Dear children, I live now in hope that it 
may please God and the King’s Majesty that I may myself show you this 
record. God in His mercy grant it! 


The prayer was heard, and in the old manor-house of Maribo, in 
the island of Laaland, which was assigned to her as a residence 
for the remainder of her life, more than one of her children and 
grandchildren were her companions. Any details that we possess of 
her subsequent years are to be found in a MS. in the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen, which is in the handwriting of a Miss Urne, a 
Danish lady, who managed Countess Leonora’s household up to the 
date of her death in 1698. Devotion was her first occupation ; and 
calling her household round her every morning, she prayed, ‘ May the 
Lord help all prisoners, console the guilty, and save the innocent.’ 
She gave many hours to reading and writing, and her handiwork is 
said to have been almost unrivalled ; embroidering in silk and gold, and 
turning inamberandivory. She finished her book on ‘ Heroines’ which 
had been begun in her prison, ‘to the praise of valiant, chaste, and 
steadfast heroines ;’ but we feel sure that no Penthesilea, Zenobia, or 
Thyra in her pages excelled the writer herself in the possession of every 
great and noble quality of head and heart which go to the making of 
a true heroine and a perfect woman. 


K. D. M. 
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Wuat is Money ? 


STRANGE fatality seems to beset mankind of being unable to 
understand the nature and working of many things which 
are in most familiar use. They are handled or practised daily; 
their importance is most real, and often very great. They are 
incessantly spoken of, and errors respecting them may be most mis- 
chievous ; nevertheless, from some cause exceedingly difficult to ex- 
plore, what they are in themselves, and. how it is that they are able 
to do the work for which they are used, few men only seem able to 
understand. Most persons can give no explanations of them either 
to themselves or others. 

Pre-eminent amongst these hopelessly unintelligible things is 
money. Let anyone ask the first man he meets, ‘ What is money ?’ 
What can be plainer? He will be told: ‘ Money is a thing to buy 
with : sovereigns, shillings, francs, dollars are money.’ Perfectly true, 
these things are money; only it is not quite answer enough. If a 
man were asked,‘ What isa chisel ?’ would it suffice to say ‘ A thing to 
cut with’? A saw, too, cuts, and so does a knife. The chisel is not 
yet understood. Other things can buy besides coins—a piece of 
paper with writing on it, a promise, will often make a purchase as 
easily as a sovereign. If the inquirer has recourse to the language 
of the City, in the counting-house and the daily press, the puzzle will 
grow darker. He will find money said to be abundant or scarce, and 
yet there may not be an ounce more of gold and silver in the country. 
He will hear of it as dear or cheap, and yet not a particle more or less of 
any commodity in any shop or warehouse is being given in exchange for 
it. New senses of the word will be pressing in upon him from every 
side; mere lines in banking ledgers will be spoken of as money. Least 
of all will he hear any explanation of how it is that money can buy. 
If he is told that a chisel is a piece of iron with a sharp edge of steel 
which is pushed against wood and so cuts it, he will obtain a very 
fair notion of what a chisel is, and of how it does its work. The 
important matter is to acquire the same information about money. 
When we know what money is made of, and with what it performs 
its work of buying, we shall have perceived the nature and the force 
of money—we shall have learnt what money is. 

How then is it that money performs its function? How is it 
that it buys? Here we meet at once the fatal rock on which so 
many get shipwrecked. Who can answer the question which instantly 
arises: ‘ How is it that a sovereign buysa hat?’ A man who cannot 
answer that question *does not know what money is, nor in what 
consists its power of tuying. If he casts his eyes around for aid to 
enlighten his ignorance, let him beware of addressing the question 
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to the grand authorities of the City. The great banker, the mighty 
merchant, think they know all about money; but instead of 
explaining, they are likely to meet such a question with indignation. 
The puzzle for them is too trying, judging at least from the answer 
which is almost universally given to it in banking and mercantile 
circles. The hatter, they tell us, takes the sovereign for his hat by 
‘consent.’ But how is it taken by consent ?—consent to what? The 
hatter, it is said, takes the sovereign because he knows that the umbrella- 
maker will consent to take itinturn. But why will he consent? upon 
what principle’ The crucial point is, what assurance can the hatter 
feel that the umbrella-maker will give him an umbrella as good as 
the hat he is selling? What guarantee has he in the sovereign that 
he will consent totake it? Still more, what is meant by an umbrella 
as good as a hat? How is the goodness of both to be tested and 
ascertained? Not by consent, certainly, for consent makes its appear- 
ance only after the equal goodness has been discovered. The secret 
of money’s action, of its power to buy, and the magnitude of that 
power, will never come forth from consent, most true though it be 
that everyone consents to sell for money. 

If any further reasons were needed to show the extreme impor- 
tance of acquiring true ideas on money, one has only to read the 
ardent discussions now carried on by eminent authorities on Bi- 
metalism and the disordered state of the silver currency of India. 
Well would it be if each writer were summoned to prefix to his 
arguments a clear answer to each of the two questions, ‘ What is 
money ?’ and ‘ How is it that it buys?’ 

Amidst such confusion a clear, simple, and intelligible explanation 
of what money is, and of how it works, is most sorely needed. Great 
interests are at stake in a right conception of money. Bad money, 
unsound currency, inflict very heavy loss and great impediment to 
trade on both the nation and individuals, as the people of America 
have long felt, and have at last distinctly recognised. Let us then 
endeavour to put this needlessly and perversely entangled subject in a 
clear light, in the plainest words, so that all may easily understand. We 
shall be reproached, we are well aware, with uttering truisms, but 
that will not disturb us. Truisms are only obvious truths, and 
obvious truths are the greatest forces which act on the destinies of 
humanity. Only, in this fatal field of money, truisms are despised as 
not worth attending to; they are neglected by inquirers and writers. 
They are too poor, too familiar; they wear no look of knowledge 
and authority ; they have a flavour of commonplace, but no feature of 
science ; and thus dignified expounders of money invest it at once with 
an air of mystery, and, abandoning themselves to the most un- 
restricted licence of subtle but truthless theory, land the world in 
jargon and ignorance. We must try to pursue another method. 

The first thing which presents itself to our mind when thinking 
of money is the fact of its universal use amongst all civilised nations. 
It is found that social life cannot go on without some kind of money, 
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some instrument for buying and selling, some contrivance for ex- 
changing commodities, for enabling them to pass from the hands of 
one man to those of another. Ifa reason is asked for to explain this 
ever-felt necessity to have such a machine, a very common answer, 
not least amongst distinguished economists, points out the want 
which presses upon all men to procure a measure of value, a rule for 
comparing the worth of one commodity with that of another, such as 
the value of a sheep by the side of the value of a plough. Now, it is 
most certain that some method of measuring against one another the 
relative values of all things bought and sold is indispensable for all 
trade beyond the narrowest limits of the roughest barter ; and money, 
beyond doubt, furnishes such a rule or measure which informs all 
men how much greater or smaller in the market is the worth of one 
commodity than that of another. Nevertheless, the absence of such 
a common measure of value would not have been the most formidahle 
impediment to the development of trade. The measure does not 
make values; it only declares their magnitude. Money, as to valuing, 
is merely a register which records values. If no other difficulty had 
stood in the way, a vast expansion of trade might have existed by means 
of direct barter, in spite of the inconvenience, however serious, of 
there being no list, as it were, in which values were registered. 

But a far more embarrassing obstacle barred the road to that ex- 
change of goods which constitutes trade and lies at the root of civil- 
isation. How were the men to be brought together who wanted each 
other’s articles? How was the farmer to find a tailor who would 
give him a coat in exchange for a sheep or a sack of corn? How 
was he to get furniture from an upholsterer with a calf or a load of 
hay? The progress of human life would have been brought 
to a dead lock. Village life on a petty scale, upon the system of 
things made to order, would have been the inevitable fate of human 
beings. Some contrivance was imperiously called for to clear away 
the difficulty, and thus it happened that money was invented. It 
made its appearance at the very origin of the human race: savages 
bethought themselves of furs or skins to make trade, the exchange of 
goods, possible. Their instinct revealed to them the principle of money, 
the principle of all instruments of exchange. They saw that the 
only way to get over the perplexity was to select some article which 
everyone should be willing to take in exchange for the goods which he 
had to sell, and then with it to buy those particular things which he 
required for the supply of his wants. The path for trade was instantly 
cleared for the whole human race. Money was found for ever in the 
form of that primitive period, skins. Its essence and action were 
discovered for all time. Furs acted as an interposed commodity, 
as a go-between, between what a seller parted with and what he 
obtained in return; and this has been the nature of all money down 
to this very hour. The skins so employed were instruments for 
exchanging goods, and nothing else; and so are sovereigns and 
dollars and every form of money. 
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The mighty machinery of division of employments was at once 
brought within the reach of the human race. Progress in civilisation was 
made possible. The hatter and the shoemaker could make hats and shoes 
for the whole town. The grocer could pile up stores in his shop for all. 
The manufacturer could weave cloth for the whole community. They 
all relied, and their confidence was not deceived, on their goods being 
bought with money, whatever that money happened to be, and on 
their being able in return to procure with it whatever they required. 
And here it was that consent came in for money, and still continues 
to come in. All the hunters took skins for their money,by agreement ; 
no law or force compelled them. The skins came naturally into use 
as convenient for all. And so it is now. No law forces any shop- 
keeper to sell his goods for coin. He may prefer barter. He may 
affix a leg of mutton as the price of one article, a pair of boots as 
that of another. But he consents to take sovereigns and shillings, 
and what he does everyone else does too. So also does the Govern- 
ment of the nation. It selects its form of money at its own pleasure, 
and every labourer and merchant adopts it. 

But these wild Indians will tell us a great deal more. The furs 
which they applied to do the work of exchanging were useful articles 
obtained by great efforts and possessed of much value. They volun- 
tarily chose to sacrifice all benefit of these furs as furs—they gave them 
up for the sake of one single service which they would now perform. They 
lost them as skins, they won them back simply as machinery for buying. 
Thus their instinct unconsciously taught them the very inmost essence 
of money—that it is a valuable commodity, and given in exchange, 
as such, for another equally valuable. Without knowing it, uncon- 
sciously they struck upon the great truth, first analysed and expounded 
by Aristotle (Pol. lib. 1. ix. 8): ‘They agreed, for the purpose of 
exchanges, to give and take between themselves such an article as was 
itself a commodity.’ This truth, thus found by Indian savages, is 
the vital principle, the essential substance of all true money, yet it is 
profoundly unknown to many eminent writers on money throughout 
the world. For them the Indians practised and Aristotle explained 
in vain. This very practice, too, of the Indians contains the reply 
to the question, which great bankers and powerful traders are unable 
to answer—how it is that a sovereign is able to buy a hat? The 
Indian fur bought, and still buys, because it possesses value: it is 
useful, is commodious, and can be exchanged for other useful things ; 
and this is why it can act and buy as money. The fur can be worn 
and provide warm clothing; the seller knows this, and feels he has a 
guarantee that he is receiving what is worth the article that he is giving 
away. If he chooses, he can keep it as a commodity, as a fur for use. 
He then extinguishes it as money, which he loses, but he gains an article 
of clothing or ornament. It is precisely the same with the sovereign. 
It buys the hatter’s hat by being a piece of gold. The hatter knows 
that it is made of gold, which is worth much and is perfectly sale- 
able in the metal market. He judges that that gold is worth his 
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hat, and he puts the price of a pound upon the hat. It is the gold 
of the sovereign, whether coined or not, which buys the hat, precisely 
as it is the useful fur which buys the Indian’s food. 

I trust it may be allowed to repeat here an occurrence which 
throws the clearest light on the nature of the force which acts ina 
sovereign when playing the part of money. It furnishes instruction 
which it would be well if all would gather up. On a distant occa- 
sion the writer was leaving Switzerland, and paid his bill at his hotel 
at Geneva in sovereigns. That ended, the proprietor looked over 
the sovereigns carefully, and asked whether he might have a Victoria 
sovereign in the place of one of St. George and the Dragon, which 
had been given to him. He was asked why the one sovereign was 
preferred to the other. He replied that all the sovereigns would be 
melted on the next day, that the St. George sovereign was an old 
one, and would probably be a light sovereign, whilst the Victoria 
would have the full weight. Plainly it was the gold contained in 
the coins which paid the bill: what the hotel supplied was exchanged 
for gold. 

We can now clearly understand the action of money: it substi- 
tutes double for single barter. The hatter first barters his hat for a 
sovereign, and then he barters back the sovereign for an umbrella. 
Buying is always bartering—the thing bought is bartered for a gold 
or silver coin. The difficulty of single bartering—that the seller 
does not want the article offered by the buyer—is got over. The 
hatter takes the sovereign, and with it purchases what he desires. 

But we have not yet got to the bottom of the question: How 
does a sovereign buy a hat? Why a sovereign? Why not half a 
sovereign, or two? Because the hat is worth the sovereign, it is said 
the values of the hat and the sovereign are equal. Perfectly true ; 
but this is not enough for the explanation we are in search of. 
What is meant by values being equal? It is easy to speak of values 
being equal or unequal when we have prices: what a thing will sell 
for becomes its market value. But here we are investigating what 
determines prices—why the price of the hat, its value, is not half 
a sovereign, nor two, but one. It is a very awkward and difficult 
matter to discover what it is that fixes values, what is the force 
which decrees that any article should be worth so much. The usual 
method is to put the article up for sale; then its price is ascertained, 
and we obtain its market value. But this process will not serve our 
purpose here, for we have not prices yet; we are seeking to learn 
what determines them—why, upon trial, the hat is found to be 
worth a sovereign exactly. Manifold feelings of the human mind 
come into play here. Taste, fashion, custom, effort, pleasantness, 
risk to life or property—these and many other sentiments influence 
the decision for each man, what he will ask to make a thing, or 
what he will be willing to give for it. This word ‘ value’ has been 
a very annoying puzzle to the greatest economists; some have even 
wished to expel the word altogether from political economy. But it 
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was impossible to banish it from the language of every-day life; it 
was too useful, its meaning too deeply implanted in the human mind. 
And, strange to say, that meaning lay close at hand all the while. It 
was contained in the verb J value. Value is a feeling, a caring for 
a thing, esteem felt fur it, generating a desire to acquire it, or 
to retain it if already in possession. It is the one great force of 
the economical and social life of humanity. It determines for every 
man, if a buyer, what he will give for a thing or service; if a seller, 
what compensation must be given for his making or parting with it. 
Market value or price is the result, in money, of the competition of 
the two feelings of esteem in the buyer and seller, when they have 
agreed that the purchase shall be effected. 

We now perceive that in the purchase of a hat the two esteems, 
the two feelings, called value, are equal; only each of the parties to 
the exchange prefers the article he gets to that which he gives 
away. Here we meet the final explanation of how it is that a 
sovereign buys a hat. It is easy to understand why the buyer cares 
for the hat: he wants to wear it in common use. But why does the 
hatter care for the gold he receives? Certainly not for personal 
use. The physical qualities of the gold have no interest for him. 
He does not intend to melt the sovereign. Then why does he buy 
that gold at the cost of his hat ? Because he wants to buy with it some 
other commodity which he does desire, and he finds in that gold a gua- 
rantee that he shall be able to procure that article. In what does that 
guarantee consist ? Not in a value in exchange determined by fancy, 
or caprice, or fashion, or any other individual motive, but in a value 
created by ordinary efforts required for its production, and ordinary 
compensation demanded for those efforts. These ordinary motives 
govern all the great industries and exchanges of human life. The 
cost of production of the hat is what the hatter thinks of, and so does 
every other shopkeeper in the town ; and the same principle of cost of 
production they all unconsciously find in the sovereign they each take 
in succession. This is why gold can act as money: it possesses a value 
in the metal market regulated by the same forces as govern the values 
of all common, not fanciful, commodities. Pictures could not serve 
as money, nor old china; they are cared for most differently 
by different men. The horsedealer who imagined that a picture 
guaranteed him 2 market value equal to that of his horse might 
find himself grievously mistaken: what he took as worth 100 
sovereigns the man he tried to buy something from might estimate 
at 30. Such a picture could not work as money; no seller could 
rely upon it as an instrument for getting other articles worth as 
much as those he had sold. 

We are now able to give the full answer to the question, How 
does a sovereign buy a hat? The hatter takes the sovereign 
because it costs as much to get that small piece of gold out of a Cali- 
fornian mine as it costs to make a hat. The exchange, the purchase, 
is of equal for equal, of worth for worth—worth being what it costs to 
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make; and this is precisely the work which money was wanted to do. 
Such a piece of gold is good money, as tested by theefact that if it 
is melted at once the hatter will find that he has a piece of metal 
whose cost of production is the same as that of his bat. 

It must be understood, however, that there are things without 
number which are exchanged for sovereigns, not upon the principle 
of equal costs of production, but, as mentioned above, upon a worth 
determined by the feeling of value, such as a picture or statue, a 
hunter, a site with a beautiful view. But such articles would make 
bad money, because their worth would be fanciful and capricious. 
The great point is to establish a money whose worth is fixed by its 
cost as a piece of metal. When that is obtained, it can be used for 
the purchase of all articles of fancy, fashion, and the like. Their 
price then means that the buyer is willing to give for them more 
than they cost to produce; and the seller, knowing this, adds on to 
the price, as far as he can get the buyer to go. 

Very many consequences flow from the explanation of the nature 
and action of money. In the first place, it is evident that money is 
nothing but a tool for transferring property from one man’s hands 
to another’s. It is specifically the tool of exchange, a tool and 
nothing more. It may very well be regarded as a cart: it transfers 
the possession of property as a cart transfers weights. It effects no 
other purpose but exchanging commodities by two half-transactions. 
So long as the gold of the sovereign remains unmelted, it is wealth in 
the same sense only as a cart is—in none other. When, therefore, 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers cling to the mercantile theory 
with so much passion, and are eager to find exports exceeding imports 
in value, the difference being brought into England in gold, let 
them distinctly understand that they are desiring that more carts 
should be imported. If there is more cartage to be done, well and 
good; if there is a lack of money to buy with, if change runs short, 
and a premium is given for a bag of sovereigns, as, in the old days, a 
pound was often paid by manufacturers for a 100l. bag of shillings 
against Saturday evening, then the wish for a balance of exports over 
imports, to be liquidated in gold, becomes perfectly legitimate. But 
if there are sovereigns enough to do the work required of money, to 
rejoice over the arrival of useless but bought tools is little short of 
insanity. 

This brings us to the question, How much money does England 
want ? How many sovereigns and shillings are needed for her daily 
use? This, of course, is an inquiry which admits only of a general 
answer. The principle can be stated, but the actual sum in detail 
can be furnished only by trial. The use of bank notes and banking 
enormously reduces the quantity of coined money required, for ‘arger 
and heavier transactions are accomplished by these two instruments 
than by coin. At the London Clearing House alone exchanges are 
settled every week to the extent of some hundred millions of 
pounds sterling without a single penny of money passing. Further, 
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a considerable amount of gold is required for the reserves of banks. 
Supposing this gold not to be excessive, it is money at work, as truly 
as the money in circulation over the country. Omitting, then, these 
exceptions, how much money does England want? As much as is 
required for ready-money transactions, and no more. All the money 
that is in excess of this quantity must inevitably be hoarded in some 
form or other, whether stored up at the Bank of England or lying 
idle in drawers and purses. It must share the fate of an excess of 
carts beyond what the farm requires: it must go under the sheds, A 
farmer who permanently kept more carts than he could employ on 
his farm would be reckoned an incompetent man of business. 
Would England be less foolish in persisting to hold more gold and 
silver money than she can make use of in circulation? One further 
remark it is desirable to make in this place. The same amount 
of business requires very different quantities of the tools of exchange 
in different places, according to their respective circumstances. 
A sovereign may easily make ten purchases in London on the same 
day. If paid to a farmer residing at a distance from his market 
town, it may remain idle for a week or more. It is the same 
with nations. Where banking and bank notes exist in great force, 
where property is safe and law respected, a much smaller supply of 
coin will be needed for the same number of purchases. Where, on 
the contrary, civilisation is at a low standard, banks few, as in India, 
law weak, and credit not firmly established, the trader perforce must 
use more coin. Part he will hoard for a while, part he will circulate 
slowly, and the coin will not swiftly pass from hand to hand. A large 
amount of metallic currency furnishes a presumption against the 
degree of the civilisation and the supremacy of law of a country. 

It is very important to notice in these discussions that no 
country is made richer by money beyond the services which it renders 
asa tool. Every sovereign, every shilling now existing in England 
has been bought with English goods. The full equivalent of value 
was given away to the miners who procured these metals from the 
mines and sent them over to England. The gold and silver were 
paid for with English wealth to the full extent of what they were 
worth. No one ever says that England is the richer for having 
bought carts, except so far as they were wanted for work; yet how 
few are thoroughly conscious that the incoming gold which glad- 
dens City hearts is no accession whatever of wealth, and that in 
every case the inquiry is imperative: Is there work for these incoming 
coins which makes it worth while to be at the cost of buying them? 
And the same fact is true even of the countries which have gold 
and silver mines. These mines of the precious metals stand to 
them in identically the same relation as her iron and tin ores are to 
England. They cost heavy sums for extraction; this cost is repaid 
by those who buy and use them. England has to pay the expenses 
incurred in converting her ore into iron; that iron, when set to 
work as a plough or a steam-engine, is a metal which has cost 
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much, and replaces that cost only by the useful work it performs. 
So it is with California or Brazil. The extraction of the gold and 
silver involves a great expense, to be compensated, if used at home, only 
by the profitable work which is worth their cost. If they are applied 
to the making of coins for exchanges, the usefulness of that function, 
precisely as if they had been brought to England, is the sole com- 
pensation for the outlay incurred in procuring them. 

Here it is desirable to add a warning as to the use of the word 
‘money.’ Incomes, wages, salaries, profits, and many other things are 
expressed in money. When an expensive work or a long railway has 
been made, it is a common remark to say that.so much money has 
been spent upon it. So again, when trade is slack, shopkeepers 
exclaim that there is no money to buy with. The Americans availed 
themselves long of this mode of thinking to demand an unlimited 
creation of paper money. Yet in all these matters only insignifi- 
cant sums of money passed through men’s hands, compared with the 
amounts named. The quantity of money remains the same in 
England; only, as a tool which acts by moving about, it changes 
hands very often. The facts described in money are of a wholly 
different character. What is spent on the railway is the food and 
clothing of the labourers, the iron used, the coals burnt up; money 
only set these operations in motion. So with incomes—they are not 
money, though wages actually paid in shillings may naturally be called 
money. The income of the rich landlord or great manufacturer is 
not gathered up in money, is not money, but his portion of the hay 
and wheat grown on the estate, or his share of the goods made. It 
is the same with the incomes of labourers. True wages are not the 
shillings paid, but. the goods which these shillings purchase. The 
shillings are but tickets for the articles which the labourers purchase. 
Depression or prosperity of trade does not depend on the sovereigns 
existing in England, but upon the quantity of goods, of wealth, 
calling for exchange, for trade. If there are more sovereigns than 
are required for ready-money payments, they will be hoarded, whether 
at the Bank of England or in people’s desks. In all this language 
the thought that money is only a moving tool is wholly absent. 

But an abuse of the term ‘money,’ yet more mischievous, prevails 
in the language of the great banking and commercial circles. In the 
first place, it is assumed that bankers receive and lend actual money, 
though this is absolutely untrue beyond the limit of three parts in 
one hundred. Bankers do not receive or lend, beyond this trifling 
quantity, in any true sense of the word,money. The actual handling, 
borrowing, and lending of coin, or even of cash, that is, coin and bank 
notes, which they call cash, are all but unknown to banks; yet banks on 
every side are spoken of as dealersin money. Starting from this idea, 
writers on finance, all the press over, describe money as scarce or 
abundant, although, as was remarked above, the quantity of real 
money in the kingdom remains unchanged. What these writers intend 
to say is, that the means of bankers to grant. loans or discount bills are 
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large or small. But why do violence to the word, and by loose 
expressions about money suggest every kind of misconception on a 
matter where correct thinking is of supreme public importance ? 

But worse still remains. Money is incessantly called cheap or 
dear by City people. This is a most objectionable phrase, the parent 
of very mischievous confusion. It comes into direct conflict with the 
sense and nature of money. Coin is a tool made of metal. Cheap 
money, consequently, is money of which the metal, say gold, is cheap 
—which has been found in greater abundance in the mines for the 
same cost and labour. This cheaper metal sells for less: fewer goods 
are required to buy it. Hence all prices rise—more of this cheaper 
gold has to be given for every article on sale. Gold is then said to 
be depreciated. The reverse happens when the mines yield less of 
the metal to the same cost of production, The miners are compelled 
to demand more for it, more goods in exchange for it. Money is now 
dearer, and as a less quantity of it is given in purchasing the same 
goods, prices fall, and money is said to be appreciated. But the City 
means quite a different thing by cheap or dear money. It means that 
the borrowing of money at banks is dearer or cheaper. When will 
this unhappy word be left in peace with its own right signification ? 

We are now able to perceive how money furnishes a measure of 
value. All commodities are bought and sold at a price calculated in 
money; and price is market value. By learning their prices, we can 
compare the values of all goods with each other : a bullock which sells 
for 301. has ten times a greater value than a sheep which fetches 3/. 

It is obvious that there is no quality so important for the measure 
of value as the steadiness of its own value. A money liable to great 
fluctuations in worth isa very bad money. It supplies a very bad 
guarantee to a seller that he will be able with it to get other goods 
as valuable as those he has sold. The matter becomes much aggra- 
vated when articles are sold on credit, and debts are booked, some- 
times for a long period. The creditors of the National Debt would 
be exposed to great loss if gold were found in such abundance that a 
sovereign would be able to buy only as much as a half-sovereign does 
now. In this respect gold has been found the steadiest of moneys, 
though it is not immoveable, as the world experienced when America 
was discovered and at other periods. 

This fact raises the serious question, How are changes iu the value 
of gold to be discovered ? How is England to learn whether the twenty- 
eight millions a year which she has contracted to pay to the fund- 
holders are bought with a larger or a smaller portion of her wealth? 
The answer to this question is easy in principle, but most difficult 
and intricate in its application. If all prices rose or fell together, we 
should be at once informed whether gold had fallen or risen in value— 
fallen, be it remembered, when prices rose, risen when prices fell. 
But a most provoking embarrassment here makes its appearance. 
There never is a simultaneous, universal rise or fall of all prices; 


whilst the majority may move in one direction, some will rise and others 
No, 602 (we. cxxt. ™. 8) 8 
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fall. The difficulty arises from the articles themselves on sale, some 
of which may have become cheaper or dearer from causes connected 
with their manufacture; and then it becomes most hard to trace out 
in them a rise or fall of gold. If it is not traced out, who can say 
whether gold has changed? for if it has, it must have affected every 
price. Thus, compared with twenty years ago, meat, butter, milk, 
oysters have gone up in price ; on the other hand, bread, sugar, tea, iron 
are lower. If we seek to learn whether gold has risen or fallen, we are 
compelled to examine the circumstances of each of these products, 
and determine whether the change in their prices is of their own doing 
or gold’s. The problem is very hard, and any conclusion about 
alteration in the value of gold remains exceedingly doubtful. 

It is very commonly held, even by writers who ought to know 
better, that it is the stamp of the Mint which gives value to the 
sovereign. We know now how great is this mistake. What the 
stamp does is to authenticate the sovereign, to give the assurance 
that it is made of pure gold, and has so much weight-—in the words 
of Mr. Adams, it saves the trouble of carrying about a bottle of acid 
and a pair of scales. 

Gold is a very dear metal, and common life requires coins of 
small value for multitudes of small purchases. Small golden coins, 
able to buy cabbages and nails, and yet capable of being handled 
easily, are impossibilities; so supplementary coins made of other 
metals of very small value are indispensable for carrying out the 
every-day purchases of common life. In England silver and copper 
coins are used for this purpose; but they give rise to a very critical 
question: What proportion must they bear to the standard coin, 
the sovereign? By the standard is meant that coin or money which 
is always legal tender; and legal tender means a coin or money 
which, if offered by a debtor in payment of his debt, a creditor must 
take as a discharge at law of what is due to him. In English money, 
twenty shillings make a pound, and twelve pence a shilling; that is 
the proportion. But the very nature of money asks the question: Are 
twenty shillings of equal value in metal asa commodity to the golden 
sovereign? We have seen that it is the metallic value of the sovereign 
which buys. Does the man who gives asovereign for twenty shillings 
get back as much valuable metal as he gave? He does not; twenty 
shillings are not worth a sovereign, as metal. Then, since money does 
its work by its value as a commodity, why are there not two prices 
in every shop—a sovereign if paid in gold, twenty-two shillings if 
paid in silver ? 

The answer to this question is that shillings are in reality tokens, 
that is, tickets for sovereigns. The definition ofa shilling is not, 
like that of a sovereign, so much weight of the metal, but the 
twentieth part of a sovereign. Still, why is it taken at that untrue 
rate? Because such a coin, in some form, is a necessity, and the law 
declares shillings to be legal tender for debts in pounds up to forty 
shillings. Nevertheless there is a very real danger which always 
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besets such coins. Good shillings can be made by private coiners 
and exchanged for sovereigns. A handsome profit could be made by 
making shillings as good as those of the Mint, and then buying the 
more valuable gold contained in sovereigns with them. This does 
not take place, because the profit is not sufficiently largeto giveadequate 
insurance against the risk of detection ; but if silver were to become 
much cheaper, it could hardly fail to happen that excellent shillings 
would be forged abroad, and sent to England to buy sovereigns. In 
that case, either that more silver should be put into the shilling, or 
more shillings be counted to the pound, would become absolutely 
necessary. Without such protection, England would be stripped of 
her gold coins, and reduced to shillings. The good money would 
leave the country, the inferior would stay. 

It is desirable to mention a mode of international payment of 
debts due by one country to another which is daily carried on to an 
immense extent, and strikingly illustrates the nature and action of 
money. These payments are made with bullion—that is, with gold 
or silver uncoined, in its natural state of bars or ingots of metal. 
The necessity for such a payment in coin or metal arises from 
the fact that one country has bought from another more than 
it has sold to it, and consequently must pay the balance 
with some form of money. The transmission of coin would be 
subject to the inconvenience that the coin sent over would be a 
stranger in the new country it entered: the stamp would be a 
troublesome surplusage, ultimately requiring to be effaced by melting. 
What has been said above has shown that gold coin does its work by 
means of the value of the metal, gold: and thus we can understand 
that an equal weight of bullion will be accepted as a payment 
equivalent to the same weight of gold in coin, without the en- 
cumbrance of the stamp. 

The process by which the quantity of the bullion required to be 
sent across is calculated is somewhat complicated, but on many 
accounts it is very important to understand it. Let us suppose that 
England has bought more French goods than France has bought 
of English goods: she has to remit a quantity of gold of the 
value of the difference to France. The debts which this remit- 
tance is made to pay are all counted in French francs: the 
traders of France have so many francs to receive of England. 
The calculation is effected by means of what is called the rate 
of exchange—that is, the number of francs which are the equal 
in value of the English pound or sovereign. The par of exchange, 
as it is termed, indicates the exact equal value of a sovereign 
in francs. Thus, a sovereign and a 20-franc napoleon are com- 
pared in weight, and it is found that the sovereign contains a little 
more gold in weight than 1} napoleons: true par being about 25 
francs and 3. A French creditor, therefore, who has to receive pay- 
ment from England, must receive a sovereign, that is, the gold contained 
in a sovereign, for every 25} francs he is entitled to receive ; and that 
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quantity of bullion is sent to him from England. He gets the gold 
of as many napoleons as his bill amounts to. This explanation 
supposes that the calculation is made when the exchange between 
the two countries is at par—that is, when the sovereign will fetch 
in French money exactly as much gold as it contains. But the ex- 
change is seldom at par, and the variations are sometimes serious. 
This, however, is a matter which it is impossible to enter into in this 
place. 
It remains now to explain paper-money ; want of space compels 
me to reserve this matter for a future opportunity. 










Bonamy Price. 






Dirge 
AFTER HERRICK. 








{I{K is dead; but do not weep, 
2? Nor thick not so for her 
This fair sunlight with thy sighs— 
She is gently gone asleep; 

Peace now, lest thy fretful stir 
Fright the soft dew from her eyes. 








Look upon her gentle face— 

Love and quiet thoughts are there— 
See how yet some latest smile 
Makes of her lips a lurking-place, 
Faintly courts thee—would beguile 
Thy so sick despair. 







Lay her sweet i’ the earth— 

No flower which breath of the next Spring 
Calls from the bare turf above her 

Is half so fresh, so pure a thing; 

Ifer life was all an innocent mirth, 

Then sweetest, being over. 







Death hath taken but to save— 
Sweet her maid-mates! hither, and strew 
Over her virgin grave 

Flowers, not yew. 

Here no painful heart be throbbing! 

No voice go out in wildered sobbing! 
No idle eye drop here 

The profanation of a tear! 
Unly-—if’t must be so—a sigh, 
Yet more for Love than misery. 


















Tue Enauish NATION AND THE ZuLu War. 


II\HE good name of England is the most precious inheritance of 

Englishmen. Under any conditions the task of keeping it untar- 
nished must involve the need of constant care and circumspection ; 
but it cannot fail to be imperilled if the nation ceases to exercise its 
sovereignty or allows its representatives to act as if they were irre- 
sponsible. No greater shame can be incurred by a people than the 
guilt of unjust wars unjustly waged; and the nation is chargeable 
with the full extent of the wrongs, if it fails to make itself acquainted 
with the true circumstances, and at the least to redress the injuries 
which have been committed. The spirited foreign policy of the present 
Government has given us lately a series of wars, against all of which 
the conscience of a great part of the British people has risen in strong 
revolt. They are wars the causes of which are said to lie in strange 
political entanglements, out of which there is, we are told, no path 
except that of self-interest. They are also wars in which the agents of 
the nation have found excuses for treating the defenders of invaded 
countries as criminals and traitors. This charge has been held forth asa 
justification of summary executions and of wholesale slaughter incon- 
sistent with the usages of civilised warfare ; and these deeds have been 
done in conflicts for which the consent of the nation has not been 
asked, and of which no warning was given until it was too late to 
prevent them. Of these wars one is still dragging on its weary length 
among the rugged spurs of the Himalayas; another has been lately 
brought to an end by the capture of a South African chief, against 
whom, if the tales told be true, there have been committed acts of 
deliberate bad faith and wanton cruelty which must make the British 
name’ a byword of scorn to barbarians who still possess some sense 
of truth and honour. 

These are serious charges, which must be tried before the tribunal 
of the nation. Ofthe Cabul war I say nothing. The issues involved 
in that struggle are so complicated, and may become so terrible and 
far-reaching, that a complete sifting of the whole matter may with 
some confidence be looked for even in the present Parliament, if it 
lives to transact any business. For the recent Zulu war there is some 
danger that the people may remain ignorant of facts which, if esta- 
blished, are as disgraceful as any recorded in the history of modern 
warfare, and may, therefore, fail to call the wrong-doers to account. 
That war may be the fruit of mistakes made thirty, forty, or fifty 
years ago, and the tracing out of its more remote causes may be a 
troublesome and repulsive task; but in justice and in honour the 
nation cannot evade the duty of determining whether the guilt of 
aggression lies with our adversary or with ourselves; whether a 
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plea for the invasion of Zululand was or was not furnished by per- 
sistent and systematic slander and abuse of Cetshwayo (Cetewayo) 
before the peace was actually broken; whether a war stated at the 
outset to be one against the sovereign only was or was not carried 
on with cynical cruelty against the body of the people ; and whether, 
for getting the chief into our power, means were or were not em- 
ployed which, if adopted in European warfare, would cover with 
infamy those who stooped to make use of them. 

The wrongs done to the Zulus in the name and under the pro- 
fessed sanction of the British people may ve the necessary conse- 
quences of wrongs done long ago to the Boers; but it is not easy to 
see how faith broken with Dutchmen can lessen the guilt of faith 
broken with the Dutchmen’s enemies. Whatever be the origin of our 
mistaken and blundering policy, the narrative of its results is a dark 
and melancholy tale, on which Mr. Froude has lately expressed his 
opinion in his lectures delivered at Edinburgh.' The worst feature 
in the story is the frequent breaking of engagements deliberately 
and solemnly entered into. A convention with the Boers, made nearly 
thirty years ago, pledged us to treat the Orange River as the boundary 
between British territory and that of the Free State and the 
Transvaal. About eighteen years later the land with which we had 
bound ourselves not to interfere was found to contain diamond mines 
of unknown richness. The promises made to the Boers were without 
hesitation broken, and broken in a fashion so disgraceful as to make 
it impossible to excuse the Government on any plea except that of 
ignorance. In Mr. Froude’s words, ‘A case was got up to show that 
the land where the diamonds had been found did not belong to the 
Dutch at all, but belonged to a native chief.’ No sooner was the 
land wrested from the Transvaal State than this chief vanished. ‘ It 
appeared,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘that we had cracked the nut, kept the 
kernel, and given Waterboer the shell. He was away somewhere on 
a slip of wilderness which he had been allowed for himself and his 
tribe. We have heard much lately,’ he adds, ‘ about treaties and the 
faith of treaties. In modern European history no treaty has ever 
been broken with more deliberate shamelessness than the treaty of 
Aliwal was broken by us when we annexed the Diamond Fields.’ As 
a source of difficulties multiplying and extending on all sides, this 
crime or blunder has been to us a very hydra. The government of 
the Diamond Mines was a dangerous post. The two Dutch states 
on either side regarded it with angry eyes; and from the Cape Par- 
liament no help was to be looked for. But the mines must be 
defended, and the only alternative was to employ natives who at the 
end of their term of service should be allowed to carry home the 
weapons with which they were furnished. Thus, in spite of the 
protests and opposition of the Dutch population, Kafirs, Zulus, and 
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Basutos were abundantly supplied with arms of precision ; and in this 
fact English and Dutch colonists alike saw a standing menace. In 
Natal the fear of native risings reached a pitch which rendered panic 
on the slightest alarm inevitable. The storm broke on the head of 
Langalibalele. The young men belonging to this chief had, like the 
rest, earned their weapons at the Diamond Mines. The Natal magis- 
trates insisted that they should bring the firearms to be registered, 
and thought that they had settled the business cleverly by keeping 
those which were brought. The supply was naturally soon stopped, 
und Langalibalele declined to obey the summons for his own ap- 
pearance. He had no guarantee for his safety; and simply because 
he would not come, and for no other reason, ‘the Governor 
headed the Colonial army in person, and fire and sword were 
carried through the whole district.’ Langalibalele was not an inde- 
pendent chief, and the colonists thought that by way of punishing 
him for an offence which he had never committed, or, so far as 
appears, had thought of committing, they were dealing him no harsh 
measure in trying him as a traitor and sentencing him to lifelong 
imprisonment. 

‘Here,’ Mr. Froude remarks, ‘the matter might have rested had it not 
been for the courage and honourable feeling of one man. To the disgraceful 
unanimity of Natal sentiment a single exception alone was found It 
was no light matter to stand alone against an infuriated population, and 
tell them to their faces that they had been cowards and brutes; yet this 
Bishop Colenso dared to do. He not only spoke the truth in South Africa ; 
he was determined that it should be known in England. He collected 
evidence : he printed it and sent it home ; he followed it himself, amidst the 
curses of his colonial fellow-countrymen, to carry his complaint before the 
Imperial Government.’ 

The Bishop of Natal has come forward now to do the same work 
of truth and justice for the unfortunate chief who has been smitten 
down, whose lands have been ravaged, and whose people have been 
slaughtered, to suit the schemes of Sir Bartle Frere—schemes which 
have been disapproved and censured by the Colonial Secretary, 
but which, like those of the Indian Viceroy, have their authoritative 
sanction from a higher quarter. It is of vital importance that the 
British nation should know whether this chief, for whose equitable 
treatment they are responsible, has been dealt, with righteously or 
iniquitously; and the unwearied patience and unfailing exactness 
with which the Bishop of Natal sifted, in the case of Langalibalele, 
details of facts misrepresented, distorted, and falsified by blind 
and unreasoning terror, furnish a strong presumption that in the 
ease of Cetshwayo he has exercised the same judicial care and 
impartiality. That the quarrel arose from calculations of British 
interests, which the present Government are never tired of parading, 
no one probably doubts or denies. It may have grown out of the 
change of policy rendered necessary by the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal ; but this plea, it is clear, cannot fasten on Cetshwayo the guilt 
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of any offence of which he has not been convicted. Mr. Froude’s judg- 
ment is that ‘as long as the Transvaal was independent, we took the 
side of the natives against the President; as soon as the Transvaal 
was ours, we changed our views, we went to war with Cetewayo, and 
we have been fighting with Secocoeni.’ The discovery of an adequate 
excuse for strife was, in truth, no easy matter; nor was a way found 
out of the difficulty until Sir Bartle Frere made up his mind to in- 
form the chief that his army, as being quite unnecessary, and as being 
an instrument which could be used only against the English, must be 
broken up. If his men had, without his knowledge or approval, 
violated the Natal frontier, Cetshwayo was ready to make reparation, 
although the Natal police had not unfrequently disregarded his own ; 
but such offers were of no avail. His regiments must be disbanded ; 
and the ultimatum gave him no alternative. Sir Bartle Frere knew, 
of course, Mr. Froude tells us— 

that the brave, proud chief could give him but one answer. He 
would have redressed any wrong which had been committed by his people ; 
he could not lay down his arms at the command of a British Governor. A 
friend of mine lately visited Cetewayo in his prison at Cape Town, and 
asked him if he did not regret having disobeyed Sir Bartle’s commands. 
Cetewayo replied that, had he known all that would happen, he would have 
given the same reply. A brave man might know that he would be beaten, 
but he would still fight rather than submit like a coward. His people all 
felt as he did. 

Cetshwayo’s powers of resistance were utterly broken at Ulundi. 
A thousand of his followers, it is reported, were killed in that battle ; 
but we hear nothing of the wounded. Mr. Froude adds signifi- 
cantly : 

It has been said that the wounded were either left to die or were 
killed, after the battle, by our native contingent. Some question will, 
perhaps, be asked hereafter on this subject. I trust, for the honour of the 
British army, that so horrible a suspicion will be removed. 


If the facts, or any considerable proportion of the facts, now 
brought together by the Bishop of Natal should be established, there 
will, unhappily, be more than a suspicion that not merely our native 
contingents (for whose discipline we are strictly responsible), but 
British officers and soldiers, have been guilty of far worse offences 
than the slaughtering of wounded combatants on a field of open 
battle. For the present the Bishop’s remarks have taken the form 
of notes to the private journal of Cornelius Vijn, whom he styles 
‘Cetshwayo’s Dutchman.’? The title will conveya false impression if it 
be supposed to denote any special kindliness for the Zulu chief on the 
part of the African trader. It is best, perhaps, to say at once that 
the conduct of Mr. Vijn throughout the time to which his journal 
relates is not that of a man whose sense of honour is peculiarly 
fastidious and delicate. Mr. Vijn calls himself a Christian, 
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Cetshwayo is a heathen. But the deeds of the latter are, to say the 
least, more to his credit than those of the Dutchman who had come 
to barter blankets for cattle, and who did his best to entrap him and 
hand him over to his enemies. Scarcely had Mr. Vijn crossed the 
Zulu border, when he found that the outbreak of war was imminent. 
He began to experience at once the benefit of Cetshwayo’s generous 
policy of strict self-defence. Cetshwayo’s followers, or rather those 
of his subordinate chiefs, would have made short work with him, but 
for the knowledge that the king was resolved to call them to a strict 
account if they should do him harm. Of this resolution Mr. Vijn 
was perfectly aware, and he had abundant proof that Cetshwayo 
was scrupulous in avoiding even the faintest show of wrong to the 
euemy who, he suspected, were on the point of invading his country. 
Thus protected, he seems to have made some very good bargains; 
but the benefits which he had received from the Zulu chief were, it 
seems, not worth a thought when an opportunity offered of enriching 
himself at his cost. Had Cetshwayo been even slack in protecting 
him, still more had he in any way tried to threaten or frighten him, 
Mr. Vijn might with some colour have treated him as an enemy. 
Having availed himself of his friendship, and relying on his kingly 
good faith, the sharp-sighted Dutchman defiled his hands with the 
price of blood ; and he did this, on being sent to Sir Garnet Wolseley 
by Cetshwayo himself to assure the English General that he was 
‘employed in collecting his cattle to hand them over to the whites.’ 
The confession which follows is humiliating enough :— 


Being a Dutchman, and having been in close intimacy with the king, 
I was afraid of the consequences of refusing to do his bidding, and I 
undertook the task. . . . Sir G. Wolseley then offered me a bribe of 200l., 
and promised to keep the matter of this payment secret; . . . he would 
give me three days to bring him in; but if I managed it in two days, he 
would give me 50/. more. 


His interested zeal was not altogether successful. He set out 
as guide in front of the king-hunters; but the party, it seems, was 
too large and made too much noise, and he had to go to Sir G. 
Wolseley and tell him that if, instead of despatching 500 men on the 
errand, he had given him 50 Natal Volunteers, the king would at 
that moment have been in his hands. He said, ‘ Why did you not 
tell me that before?’ ‘I reminded him that I had told him that I 
only required 50 men; but perhaps he did not remember that; and 
I could not tell, when we started, that 500 men would go so slowly.’ 
Sir G. Wolseley said, ‘ You took them by a wrong road and up and 
down steep hills, where the men had to dismount.’ The obvious 
retort was that Mr. Vijn had not made the country; but the General 
and the trader parted in no good humour. The chief was taken at 
last; but as Mr. Vijn’s guidance fell short of the mark, he received 
only 5ol., although he felt himself fully entitled to the larger sum. 
Having thus done what he could to better himself at his benefactor’s 
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cost, he returned to take possession of his waggon and oxen and 70 
head of cattle, which, during the whole interval, had been kept safely 
for him under the king’s protection. The portrait which he draws of 
himself is not a pleasant one ; and its repulsiveness is heightened by 
the quietness with which, after this vile ingratitude, he expresses ‘his 
absolute disbelief that Cetshwayo was a bloodthirsty tyrant. ‘ He had, 
of course,’ he adds, ‘to enforce from time to time the laws of his 
country, and if he had not done so, where should I have been, who 
owed my safety to the order maintained by the king?’ Owing in 
part to his own exertions, this ill-fated chief had been sent off to the 
Castle of Capetown; but Mr. Vijn remained convinced, not only that 
the present settlement of Zululand cannot last, but ‘ that if Cetshwayo 
were brought back and set to rule the country under the supervision 
of a Resident, it would be far better governed for the good of all 
parties than it can possibly be under the present arrangement.’ 

Mr. Vijn may perhaps feel some twinges of conscience at having 
helped so much to prevent the consummation which he affects to wish 
for; but he may be left to his own reflexions. It is of greater mo- 
ment to learn with what intentions his enemies, or persecutors 
(whichever term may suit them better), entered on the struggle, and 
in what fashion the warfare of a civilised and Christian nation, pro- 
fessing to have a quarrel with the chief only, and not with his people, 
has been carried on. Whatever may have been, or still may be, the 
ulterior schemes of Sir Bartle Frere, his plea for the war which 
has ended in the downfall of Cetshwayo is twofold. The Zulu chief is 
charged first with a deliberate and unprovoked invasion of British 
. territory; and, secondly, with a tyranny over his own subjects so 
persistent, and with cruelties on a scale so vast, as to kindle in 
them the fiercest hatred for his person. So monstrous indeed had 
been his conduct from the day of his accession to power, that his 
people had but one longing,—the hope of being set free from an 
intolerable yoke. Before the conflict began, these charges were 
urged with a persistent reiteration, which shows that Sir Bartle 
Frere regarded them as essential for the establishment of his case 
and the justification of his policy. In the Blue Books he speaks of 
the sufferings of the Zulus under the ‘ grinding despotism’ of their 
‘cruel sovereign,’ of the ‘atrocious barbarities’ of the ‘ irresponsible, 
bloodthirsty and treacherous despot,’ of his ‘power of murder and 
plunder,’ of the ‘ruthless savage,’ who is only ‘anxious to emulate 
the sanguinary fame of his uncle Chaka,’ whose ‘ history is written in 
characters of blood.’ ‘The monster Chaka,’ Sir Bartle Frere insists, 
‘is his model: to emulate Chaka in shedding blood is, as far as I 
have heard, his highest aspiration.’ These statements, cited with 
others by the Bishop of Natal from a multitude of like words, are 
easily dealt with. If true, they cannot do more than justify a war 
directed strictly against the chief himself for the deliverance of his 
people, and even then some better cause must exist for invading his 
territory than the taking away of Zulu refugees from the soil of 
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Natal, the police of which had often crossed the Zulu border on like 
errands. But, more particularly, if the adequacy of the cause be 
admitted, it is certain that a war under such circumstances must end 
in the surrender or death of the despot after the first serious reverse 
sustained by the arms of his unwilling warriors. In short, there 
would be no trouble in seizing a man of whom his people wished only 
to be rid. But what are the facts? We have already seen that Mr. 
Vijn undertook no easy task when he accepted the offer of blood- 
money for Cetshwayo; and Lord Chelmsford was obliged to admit 
that the limiting the operations of the war to the defeat of the chief 
only was impracticable. The announcement that our quarrel was 
with him alone was, Lord Chelmsford thinks, ‘ politic and proper, 
as it afforded an opportunity to those chiefs who were averse to 
Cetshwayo’s rule to come over to our side.’ Unfortunately, either they 
were not averse to his rule, or they would not come ; and the people 
would not admit the distinction. In the issue, British officers or 
agents had to menace and even to torture the subjects of Cetshwayo 
for refusing to betray a chief whose tyranny was said to be unbearable. 
The narrative of his capture is indeed a very striking one, and 
exhibits a devotion on the part of his subjects to their sovereign 
scarcely less touching than that which shielded Charles Edward from 
the day of Culloden fight till he left Scotland to return to it no more. 
By fair means, and by any persuasions short of those of the scourge and 
the rifle, it was found impossible to attain the desired end. The story 
given in the Cape Times of September 11, 1879, describes the 
disappointments of the parties in search of him :—‘ We felt certain that 
the Zulus knew where the king was, and if they would only give us 
the information, he would be caught in a few hours. We tried threats 
and everything else during the hours of our bivouac, until daylight 
next morning, but without result.’ Lord Gifford found them ‘as 
uncommunicative under the threat of being shot as they were im- 
penetrable to our seductive promises.’ One party, we are told, went 
to Mbopa’s kraal, and ‘took all the people except the old gentleman, 
who was not at home, prisoners, and, as they would give us no infor- 
mation, which we knew they possessed, we burnt the kraal and took 
the cattle.’ The third Napoleon surrendered himself after the 
catastrophe of Sedan; but had he chosen to fly, and had he been 
tracked to Dieppe, what should we have said of Germans professing to 
have a quarrel with the French Emperor and not with the French 
people, if on the refusal of the inhabitants to say where he was 
they had burnt the town, seized the shipping, and destroyed the 
harbour? The sequel is even more significant. ‘For the next two 
days, as the people were deceiving us, Major Barrow,’ the 
narrator goes on to say, ‘cleared the district of cattle ;’ a measure 
answering to the ravaging of the plains of Picardy for failure to obtain 
tidings of the whereabouts of the French Emperor. ‘ After the two 
days’ cattle-lifting, Lord Gifford went off with his party to make 
another effort to capture the king. We could get nothing from the 
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Zulus. We were treated the same at every kraal. I had been a long 
time in Zululand ; I knew the people and their habits, and, although 
I believed they would be true to their king’ [in other words, knew 
that the charges of Sir Bartle Frere were false], ‘I never expected 
such devotion. Nothing would move them. Neither the loss of their 
cattle, the fear of death, nor the offering of large bribes, would make 
them false to their king.’ Such information as they obtained from 
‘small boys,’ or from solitary Zulus, was extorted by ‘ proper per- 
suasive measures ;’ and it is easy to guess what these would be. 

Nothing more is needed to prove that the epithets by which Sir 
Bartle Frere justified his designs against Cetshwayo were slanderously 
untrue. Ifthe conduct of a nation under the most trying conditions 
goes for anything, the inference follows that his charges had absolutely 
no foundation in fact. But a series of incidents, openly avowed and 
even boasted of, in this narrative and in others, go far towards shifting 
upon British shoulders the infamy with which Sir Bartle Frere did 
his best to overwhelm the Zulu chieftain. The party in search of 
him, having failed to make any impression on the men whom they 
caught, lighted on a solitary woman in the bush. In her terror she 
told them where the king had slept two nights before; but three 
men seized at the kraal to which she directed them 


denied in the most solemn way that they knew anything about the 
king. We threatened to shoot them, but they said, ‘If you kill us we 
shall die innocently.’ This was about 9 p.m., a beautiful moonlight night, 
and the picture was rather an effective one. There were all our men sitting 
round at their fireplaces, our select tribunal facing the three men, who were 
calin and collected, whilst we, as a sort of Inquisition, were trying to force 
them to divulge their secret. Asa last resource we took one man and led 
him away blindfolded behind a bush, and then a rifle was fired off to make 
believe that he was shot. We then separated and blindfolded the remain- 
ing two, and said to one of them, ‘You saw your brother blindfolded 
and led away; we have shot him, now we shall shoot you. You had 
better tell the truth.’ After a good deal of coaxing, one told us where the 
king had slept the night before. It was now eleven o’clock. Lord Gifford 
gave orders for our party to saddle up, which was smartly done, and we 
started off with the two brothers as guides. We left the one brother behind, 
so as to keep on the screw, and make the two believe he had been shot. 


Deeds of a like kind were done after the proclamation of peace. 
Two chiefs, who by their fidelity to their king had drawn on them- 
selves the wrath of Sir Garnet Wolseley, were slow in giving up 
their arms; and it was resolved to remind them of their previous 
misdeeds, ‘ although now,’ as the narrator admits with delightful sim- 
plicity, ‘all the memory of that (sic) was nominally buried under 
the amnesty proclaimed by Sir Garnet.’ One of these chiefs, we are 
told, at first ‘attempted resistance.’ If he had no guns, he must pay 
the fine of cattle; and he ‘ began to pick out the very worst and 
mangiest starvelings in his herd.’ It was time to ‘interfere, and 
the end of it was that we drove off every head of cattle he had. 
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In his kraal were found articles seized on the field of Isandhwlana. 
‘It was hard to keep our hearts quiet and our hands still. Oh! had 
but that stupid, sulky dog of a Kafir had but the pluck to have fired 
a shot or two at us, it would have loosed us like bloodhounds from 
the leash—revenge or death the watchword and reply.’ The 
writer does credit to his Christianity ; but it is something to know 
that the attempted resistance of the Kafir chief did not go beyond 
words, which, as no arms were found, may have been after all true. 

Mr. Vijn’s journal, as well as all the evidence thus far brought toge- 
ther, tends to prove the studied adherence of Cetshwayo to his policy 
of strict self-defence. Some of his men were about to cross into 
Natal (and Natal, it must be remembered, lay absolutely at his mercy), 
when an Induna, or officer on horseback, shouted to them with a 
loud voice: ‘ Has he said you were to cross? He is not invading. 
He is only defending the land of the Zulus. Come back!’ With 
one demand of the English, and with one only, he refused com- 
pliance. He would not break up his forces and surrender his arms, 
It remains to be seen whether the British nation will solemnly 
sanction the war which followed on such a pretext as this; but if, 
to its lasting disgrace, it should do so, the plea of wanton assault on 
the part of Cetshwayo remains absolutely false. Mr. Gladstone might 
well say, as he said at Chester, — 


That is a statement which beats all description. When it is really as- 
serted by the responsible Minister of the Crown, that the Zulus invaded us, 
we ought to beon our guard. The error is, to be found in this, that not 
only did we invade the land of the Zulus, but unfortunately, by that terrible 
calamity which befel our troops, they practically drove us out of the land ; 
they made a broad road towards the dominions of the Queen ; but, having 
broken our bands with a heavy hand, they did not cross the little bright 
stream which separated their land from ours, but simply were contented 
to wait within their own territories for the renewal of our wanton, unpro- 
voked, mischievous, terrible attack. 


This attack was marked by the employment of all the destructive 
agencies placed at our command by modern science ; but we have yet 
to learn that the employment of some of these would be held justifi- 
able in such a struggle as that of the Franco-German War. Cetshwayo 
undoubtedly had his rifles. With these he met us in the open field, 
and with these, if it be granted that our cause of quarrel was adequate 
and righteous, we were justified in meeting him. But he refused 
on his side to use means against which his conscience revolted. 
When a Tonga doctor offered his services for killing the whites by 
poisoning the springs of water, Cetshwayo, Mr. Vijn tells us in his 
journal, said that ‘ he would not fight with the whites in any such 
inhuman manner, but he would fight in honourable fashion, for he 
had men enough for this. Also he gave orders always to his people 
that, whenever they were able to get white men into their hands alive, 
they were not to kill them, but must bring them to him.’ 
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On this, the Bishop of Natal remarks (and his words demand the 
serious consideration of Englishmen ),— 


No doubt, Cetshwayo was right in his decision, according to ordinary prin- 
_— of humanity. But it is not easy to see where the line is to be drawn 

in p means of death for an enemy in war, when ‘dynamite’ has 
been employed in Zululand (and elsewhere in South Africa) to destroy the 
ignorant savage, and smoking out of caves has been practised in Natal, 
and terrible engines, horribly destructive of human life, though requiring only 
skill in their use, and not any special display of valour. . . . havesweptaway 
the legs, and arms, and heads, or cruelly smashed the bodies of thousands of 
brave but helpless Zulus. . . . If civilised men by their secret arts may 
poison the earth, why may not savages poison the water ? 


If it be urged that the application of all scientific results is 
fair in war, the reply must be that there was a time when the man 
who knew how to poison water was the possessor of a scientific secret 
which gave him over his opponents a vantage ground similar to that 
which the knowledge of dynamite and other like substances gives 
us. But it is incredible that Englishmen can urge or sanction such 
a plea as this, and it is still more monstrous to suppose that they 
would, if they knew the facts, justify their employment for the pur- 
pose of smothering to death in caves multitudes of women and 
children who, with the men, had taken refuge in them. Of such 
deeds the Bishop of Natal has cited, in his notes to M. Vijn’s 
journal, a series of sickening and revolting narratives written by 
the perpetrators. In another instance, where the inmates offered a 
stout resistance, the mouth of the cave was walled up, and ‘ bricks 
of gun-cotton’ (? ‘ dynamite’) ‘ were thrown inside, and blew up the 
cave, destroying 400 or 500 men, women, and children who were in 
the inner recesses of the cave. My informant, a white man, said 
that there is no doubt about this, as the prisoners taken assured them 
that all their women and children were inside.’ 

Of the mode in which Cetshwayo was dealt with in the 
negotiations for peace, it is unnecessary to speak at any length. 
Messengers from the king were, in some instances, treated as spies, and 
manacled. Sufficient time was not allowed for the return of answers 
to English letters; and these letters all contained impossible de- 
mands, with the exception of the last, which never reached him 
at all. It was not in the chief’s power to compel his regiments to lay 
down their weapons in the sight of the Queen’s forces; and unhappily 
the assurances of an English General could scarcely convey to Zulus 
the satisfaction which they would reasonably give to a European 
enemy. Even after the declaration of peace at Ulundi, Colonel 
Villiers had a brush with Manyonyoba’s people, who had sought refuge 
in a number of caves near Liineburg. From one cave nine head- 
ringed men were induced to come out on solemn promise of their 
lives and fair treatment, given them by the word of Doyle, who was 
staff interpreter with General Wood. They came out, and a few 
minutes afterwards they were killed by Teteteku’s people, who formed 
part of the British force. Throughout the whole struggle, the usages of 
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war were, to say the least, strained to the uttermost. At the moment 
when Lord Chelmsford was insisting on his ‘utterly impracticable 
demand’ that a thousand of the Zulu warriors should in person lay 
down their arms before him, he had accepted from Cetshwayo, and 
sent to England, an elephant’s tusk of huge size ; and by this act, the 
Bishop of Natal remarks, ‘according to native usage, as well as by 
Lord Chelmsford’s accepting the Prince Imperial’s sword, we were 
pledged in honour and good faith, on the word. of an English 
general,’ to amicable relations with the king himself. It was 
perhaps owing only to the time of day when his capture was 
effected that Cetshwayo lives to await the judgment of the English 
nation at Cape Town. Of his party of twenty-three, eleven tried 
to escape in the evening dusk, and five were shot. ‘It is easy to 
see,’ the Bishop adds, ‘ what would have been, almost to a certainty, 
the fate of Cetshwayo, if Lord Gifford had carried out his plan of 
making the capture at night (the time fixed, it is said, being 8 P.M.), 
and if the king had made an effort to escape .. . . in the evening 
shade and uncertain moonlight. A rifle-shot would in all proba- 
bility have . . . . relieved Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Government 
of the difficulty of deciding how to deal with him in the face of the 
English people and of all civilised and Christian men. In this case 
the unfortunate and nobleminded king would have perished without 
the chance of justice being done to him by word or act,—his name 
blackened and his whole character misrepresented through the cease- 
less vituperations of Sir Bartle Frere.’ 

The war, in short, from first to last, has redounded to our dis- 
grace. In the light of mere self-interest it has gained us nothing, it 
has settled nothing, and it has made the name of Englishmen a 
reproach amongst tribes whom, if we care, as we profess to care, for 
British interests, it was our business to make our friends. By it, if 
we may take the judgment of one of the most venerable of South 
African missionaries, the cause of Christian missions has been through- 
out the land thrown back for half a century ; and unless we retrace our 
steps, we may have entered on a path which leads to internecine con- 
flict between natives and European incomers. This is the result, a 
result in no way surprising or wonderful, when a nation allows wars 
to be undertaken and carried on in its name without ascertaining 
distinctly, in the assembly of its representatives, the alleged causes 
of injury, and then deciding for itself whether the war shall be 
undertaken or not. This is the plain duty of the people with regard 
to all wars; but if the conflict be against a nation equal in skill, 
science, and power with our own, some defence may be made for the 
practice of entrusting to the executive a power which the nation 
ought to retain in its own hands. In the case of a South African war 
even this poor plea is lacking; and the consequence is gross and 
wholesale injustice, for which it is the duty of the British people to 
make ample and generous amends. 


GEorGE W. Cox. 
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Tue Crooxit Mec: 
A StTory oF THE YEAR ONE. 


Cage favourable reception accorded by the critics to the studies of Scotch 
ife in a certain volume of Essays in Romance has tempted me to try my 
hand on a somewhat larger canvas. I was unwilling moreover that my 
recollections of some of the racy characters of a remote district of Scotland 
who were my friends when a boy should be allowed to pass away unre- 
corded. The generation to which they belonged retained many of the 
characteristics of their fathers, and, in particular, most of them—both men 
and women—used that Scots tongue which is now hardly to be met with 
in its purity out of a few Ayrshire villages. The middle class, indeed, and 
many of the upper, were able to speak either dialect,—the broad Scots of 
the labouring population, and the Scots-English, which was, and continues 
to be, spoken in those polite circles of the northern metropolis which are so 
obnoxious to the stout and pugnacious patriotism of Professor Blackie. I 
hope that I have been able to retain, while eschewing merely local patois, 
so much of the Scots tongue (as current till quite lately in the North of 
Scotland) as is distinctly characteristic ;—to attempt a piece of verbal 
photography would serve no good end, but would, on the contrary, render 
the dialogue obscure, and possibly unintelligible, to the vast majority of 
readers, even in Scotland. SHIRLEY. | 
July 1879. 
I, 


T was the year One—the first year of a century which has passed 
the Psalmist’s threescore-and-ten. Seventy and odd years have 
played sad havoc with most of us; the new-born babes who were 
then sleeping quietly in their cradles are now mainly under the turf, 
sleeping a sounder sleep—if it be a sleep that rounds our little 
life. Oblivion scattereth her poppies. These monotonously returning 
springs and summers and autumns are frozen into a winter from which 
there is no recovery. Their harvests are all gathered in, and death 
has reaped the reapers. Was the game worth the candle? 
Throughout that district of Scotland which (according to the 
Gaelic derivation of the name) lies in the bend of the ocean, and 
more particularly in the sea-port of Peelboro’—the ‘ Broch’ being 
then, as now, the capital of a remote and secluded community—-there 
was manifested on the first day of October, in the year One, a certain 
measure of restrained excitement,—an excitement as keen, indeed, as 
these reticent people ever permit themselves to manifest. There 
were wars and rumours of war. The Deluge was rising over Europe. 
It had come to be felt on all sides that the antagonism between the 
rival forces was too vital to admit of any compromise. That wild 
flood of hate and fury and revenge needed to spend itself before any 
thought of peace could be entertained. The triflers and critics were 
brushed out of the way. The clever young gentlemen of the ‘ Anti- 
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Jacobin ’ laid their pensaside. Pitt alone—Pitt, who had divined from 
the first that the contest, the merciless contest between the old ideas 
and the new, must be fought out to the bitter end—Pitt among the 
statesmen of Europe was left almost by himself,—and Pitt’s heart 
was breaking. 

But the excitement at the Broch was not due to any of the mis- 
adventures which at that moment were vexing the soul of the Great 
Minister. They were seafaring people. The roads to the south were 
barely passable. The official who carried the post-bags came twice or 
thrice a week, and the news he brought was about a fortnight old. 
They were practically cut off from the outer world. A French priva- 
teer, indeed, had once entered the bay; but the guns of the battery 
on the Ronheads had been quickly manned, and a few round shot had 
induced her to seek a safer anchorage. The people had waited up all 
night, with clumsy old muskets under their arms, on the chance of 
the return of her boats; but when the morning broke only a white 
cloud of canvas was visible on the horizon. The stout, ruddy, weather- 
beaten farmers and fishermen returned to their usual work, and had 
not again been disturbed. So that the echoes of the fierce conflict 
outside were barely heard by them. The stories of great victories, 
which were carried week after week over the land a year or two 
later, when the lion (or the devil) was at length fairly roused, had not yet 
begun to arrive. It was, in short, the news that the ‘Jan Mayen’ 
was in the offing that had brought the whole seafaring population of 
the district to the pier at Port Henry on the Ist of October 1801. 

The ‘Jan Mayen, a schooner of a hundred tons, was then the 
only whaler hailing from a sea-port which now sends thirty great 
ships to the Arctic seas. Some far-sighted Alexander, or Anderson, 
or Arbuthnot of the day (the local burghers still keep the well-worn 
names) had taken it into his head that a vast mine of wealth lay 
away to the nor’ard, beyond the Man of Hoy and the Stones of 
Stennis. The Dutch had a fleet in these seas among the seals and 
whales and icebergs, which year after year came back to the Scheldt 
loaded with ample store of blubber and whalebone and seal-skins. The 
Dutch had grown rich in this adventurous industry: were not the 
Peelboro’ seamen as plucky, and the Peelboro’ traders as keen at a 
bargain, as any Dutchman? So the ‘ Jan Mayen’ had been built and 
fitted out ; the shares had been taken up eagerly by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in the burgh and the surrounding districts ; there had 
been a series of surprisingly successful years ; and this morning, for 
the fifth time, the ‘ Jan Mayen’ was again in the offing. 

It was one of those lovely October days which they used to have 
in Scotland before the east wind was invented. A brisk breeze, 
indeed, was blowing from the north, and the ‘Jan Mayen,’ with all 
her sails spread, came sweeping swiftly towards the harbour mouth. 
Nearer and nearer the good ship, with so many of the ‘ burgh’s 
bairns’ on her deck, and so much of the burgh’s wealth in her hold, 
approached the shore; and the demure elation of these undemon- 
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strative Scots became actually audible when it was seen that ‘a 
garland’ hung from the topmost spar of the mainmast. ‘It’s a’ 
richt, lads,’ said an old tar cheerily to the crowd, as he‘shut up his 
glass, from the top of the herring barrel which he had mounted. ‘A 
full ship!’ 

The crowd was essentially a representative one. Fishermen, farm 
labourers, shopkeepers, lawyers, merchants, doctors, ministers—no class 
in the community was unrepresented. There was Dr. Caldcail, who 
prosed in the Muckle Kirk, and the Reverend Neil Brock, who ministered 
in a backyard to the Original Reformed Particular Anti-Burghers ; 
there was Captain Knock, of the coastguard, and Corbie, the burgh 
lawyer (or ‘liar,’ as they call that functionary in these parts); and 
—most interested of all—there were the wives and sisters and 
sweethearts of the crew who manned the gallant little craft. 

Just as the men of the ‘Jan Mayen’ had lowered the mainsheet, 
just as the last ‘tack’ to enable her to clear the reef outside the 
harbour mouth had been completed, a young man with a dare-devil 
look in his face, and riding, with an air of reckless abandon, a 
half-broken colt of the native breed, then commonly used in the 
remoter districts of the north, galloped down to the beach. He 
threw a half-scornful, half-defiant greeting to the crowd, which fell 
back as he pushed his way through it to the pier-head. ‘It’s that 
wild lad, Harry Hacket,’ said Corbie to the provost of the burgh, 
who stood beside him. ‘ What deil’s errand brings him here ?’ 

Then ropes were caught, the jib was loosed, the ship brought up 
and made fast to the pier; the crew swarmed on shore, and the 
landsmen swarmed on board; there were tears and laughter and 
cordial greetings, the eager embrace for the husband, the shyer 
welcome for the lover. The gallant old ship looked finely weather- 
beaten; the treasures of the hail and the snow had been poured out 
upon her, and her stout sides had been torn by iceberg and floe ; the 
decks were covered with skins of seals and jawbones of whales, and 
in a huge cask amidship a young polar bear showed its ugly teeth, and 
growled savagely at the boys, who had already begun to torment 
him. To me there has always been the attraction of a romance in 
the return of one of these arctic adventurers—it is the sort of 
fascination I used to feel when stalking a hooper oraloon. They 
come to us from the bleak and sombre north, and bleakly behind 
them rises the northern winter. And then the wild strangeness and 
remoteness of the wilderness into which they have penetrated—moun- 
tains of ice that reel together in perilous madness—iron-bound seas 
which the tempest cannot ripple—the angry flush of the aurora upon 
the night ! 

Meanwhile the horse and his rider stood immovable upon the 
pier-head. Hacket had scanned attentively the faces of the crew 
as the ship was moored, though he had shown no sign of recognition 
even when stout Captain Manson waved his hand to him on landing. 
But at length a young, strongly built sailor, who had been taken pos- 
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session of by a pretty girl the moment he put his foot on shore, freed 
himself from her embrace, and approached the horseman. He had 
one of the typical faces of a district where the Scandinavian blood is 
mixed with the Celt’s—the fair skin, the soft blue eyes, the curly 
yellow hair, the frank tone and fearless carriage of the North Sea rover. 
He nodded coolly to Hacket (who returned his careless greeting), 
and then coming close up to the horse, and laying his hand upon the 
straggling mane, said in a low significant whisper—so that the horse 
man alone could hear,— 


‘We hailed the “ Crookit Meg,” sir, last night, aff Rattray Head. 


Il. 


Tam or Tammas Corbie, the lawyer, was perhaps the sharpest 
man in Peelboro’, At the burgh school, and at the Marischal Col- 
lege, he had as a lad carried everything before him. He was pos- 
sessed by the passionate liking for out-of-the-way learning which 
seems to come naturally to some men. With a little patrimony of 
his own to start with, he elected to try the bar, and for some years 
he appeared to be on the fair way to the bench. But suddenly and 
unaccountably he broke down—utterly and irretrievably. There had 
always, along with the real love of letters, been a scampish element 
in the man, which had led him to prefer the shady side of literature 
and law. As he grew older the taint infected his whole nature; and 
by-and-by the intellectual thirst was succeeded by a thirst of a 
more dangerous kind. So when he had lost his last client he left 
the Parliament House, and returning to his native town became its 
legal adviser. Even at home, however, his reputation was dubious. 
He was, as I have indicated, a clever, shrewd, learned lawyer, who 
might have made his mark anywhere; but as he seldom went to bed 
sober (being invariably, indeed, as his cronies said, ‘ blin’ fou’ early 
in the evening), and as he was, even at his soberest, more remarkable 
for keenness of scent and sharpness of tongue (and his nose was 
keen and his tooth sharp as a weasel’s) than for honesty, veracity, or 
general trustworthiness, his business gradually diminished, and he 
had latterly become the adviser mainly of that section of the com- 
munity which is more or less beyond the pale of the law. Yet, 
socially, he still kept his head above water; for he was a magni- 
ficent whist-player, and among a small community such a gift is 
invaluable. He played by a sort of instinct; the tipsier he got the 
more masterly was his management of his cards; even when ‘ blin’ 
fou’ he seldom lost a trick. 

On the evening of the day on which the ‘Jan Mayen’ arrived, 
Corbie was seated in his ‘ office, as it was called by courtesy—a 
wooden shed which overlooked the harbour, and which smelt sug- 
gestively of stale fish, tar, and whisky. He had had interviews 
during the afternoon with a smuggler, who had left a small keg of 
brandy behind him; a poacher, who had neglected to remove a hare 
T2 
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and a brace of wild-fowl; a farm wench, who had instructed him to 
raise an action of aliment against a gay Lothario of the farm-yard ; 
a farmer, out of elbows, who wanted the lawyer to back a little bill 
on the bank ; and now he was closeted with the last client of the day 
—an elderly woman, neatly dressed in the style then common among 
the class to which she belonged—a short gown over a thick woollen 
petticoat, a coarse wincey apron, and a close white mutch, with a 
black hood over it, now thrown back upon her neck, and exposing 
her fresh comely face. 

A huge spirit-bottle—belonging to thé ‘tappit-hen’ variety— 
half full of whisky, a jug of water, and a tumbler, were on the table 
beside him. 

‘Tak’ a seat, Lucky,’ he was saying, ‘ tak’ a seat, and I'll be wi’ 
you quam primum!’ He had been rummaging through his drawers 
for some old papers; and musty letters and mildewed processes were 
scattered in wild disorder on the floor. ‘ The Cairn-catta Mortifica- 
tion—faith it was a mortification to the laird—sax hunderd poonds 
or thereby got 0’ that sour moss to ony hizzy in the parish, forbye the 
taxed expenses before the Lords. I needna keep the papers—there’s 
nae mair to be made o’ that, I’m thinkin’ he added pensively, 
throwing the bundle into the fire, ‘ though it was a guid-gangin’ plea 
for mony a year. The laird’s far doun the hill, and young Harry’s a 
dour whalp. It needs a lang spoon to sup kail wi’ Cloutie; but I ken 
a thing or twa may bring the lad to reason. The Skilmawhilly Aug- 
mentation—a weel-kent case, Lucky, reported at length, wi’ mony 
obiter dicta o’ the bigwigs, in the first volume of the Decisions of the 
Faculty. Auld Skilmawhilly never could thole the minister, and 
they gaed at it like cat and dog. Sir Islay was coonsel for Dr. Drumly, 
and it was gran’ to hear him proponin’ his pleas-in-law for the Kirk. 
Whilk, Lucky, were to this effec’,’ he continued, putting on his horn 
spectacles, and partly reading from the print—‘ that, though the 
infeudation of teinds to laymen was forbidden by Innocent III. under 
the heavy penalty of the want of Christian burial, and the yet heavier 
one of eternal damnation, yet that by the Act 1567, cap. 10, com- 
monly known as the Assumption of Thirds, it was enacket that the 
Commissioners of Plat—and sae on for saxteen pages. Indeed, Lucky, 
he could speak like a buik, and he drove Skilmawhilly clean de- 
mentit, though that daft body Polkemmet ca’d him “a Hielan’ stot ” 
—for, you see, he cam’ from the coonty o’ Argyll.’ 

At this juncture—Corbie turning round to replenish his glass— 
the old woman made a nervous attempt to interpose. ‘ Jist for ae 
minute, Mr. Corbie, for ae minute.’ 

‘Presently, presently, Mrs. Cruickshank—what’s to hinder you 
and me having our cracks? Yell mind Polkemmet, a daft auld 
body, as I was sayin’, but he loved his joke, and he had a pleasant 
wut. He sattled Skilmawhilly fairly when the laird took Yonderton 
to coort for stealin’ his bees. Ye see Yonderton’s orra man was fast 
asleep in the field, wi’ his head aneath his oxter, when the bees 
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swarmed upon the back pairt o’ his person. They fand an auld skep, 
and were gettin’ the swarm fairly skepped when Skilmawhilly cam’ 
on the ground. ‘They're my bees,” quoth Skilmawhilly ; but Yon- 
derton wudna alloo it; and sae they gaed tothe shirra. Skilmawhilly 
manteent that he followed the bees from his ain door, and saw them 
swarm where they did. But it was pleaded for Yonderton that, 
possession being nine-tenths o’ the law, they were noo his lawful 
property ; and that though, if they had swarmed on a tree, it might 
behove the owner to cut the branch, it cudna be expeckit that sic 
a liberty wud be taken wi’ his man’s legs. So the pleading stood, 
when Polkemmet, pittin’ his wig back, and movin’ his chair a bit,— 
whilk, Lucky, was his manner when he was ready wi’ his joke,—said 
that he was prepared to advise the cause. “I’m for Yonderton,” says 
Polkemmet, “‘inasmickle as the bees libelled, from the place they 
settled, must hae been bumbees.” He! he! he! Ye may believe, 
Lucky, that they were braw times when Polkemmet was shirra; but 
it’s fifteen year noo, since they made him a lord—a paper lord—’ he 
continued thoughtfully, turning again to the tappit-hen—‘ a Senator 
of the College of Justice, whereof I am an unworthy member.’ 

The old woman’s impatience could be restrained no longer. ‘I 
eanna bide, Liar Corbie,’ she exclaimed; ‘if ye wunna hear me, I 
maun e’en haud the gait.’ 

This appeal was attended with success. Corbie lay back in his 
chair, and the old woman, drawing her seat close to him, began her 
narrative in a low confidential tone. For some time he found it 
hard to keep his mind from wandering (the whisky had begun to 
tell), and more than once he interrupted her when some familiar 
technical phrase gave him an opportunity of airing his erudition, 
and of becoming discursive and anecdotical. 

‘Ye dinna mean to tell me that you’ve intromittit wi’ the effecs,’ 
he exclaimed, when at length the old woman paused for a moment 
to recover her breath. ‘ Then you’re within the ratio decidendi o’ the 
coort in the action at the instance o’ Umquhile Dagers against 
Christian Penny—sister to Bessie, wha lived in the Longate—ye’ll 
mind Bessie ?—in which summons o’ poinding, Lucky, it was fand 
and declared by the Lords, that though the defender had only 
intromittit wi’ a little timber bed and a pint stoup which pertained 
to the defunct, yet was she liable as Universal Intromissatrix 

‘O man, what’s Christian Penny to me, or Bessie, forby ?’ cried the 
old woman, driven fairly desperate. ‘I cam’ to speak to you aboot 
auld Yokieshill—John Hacket—and ye wunna listen to a word I say.’ 

‘Joe Hacket?’ the lawyer exclaimed with an oath, rising un- 
steadily to his feet, ‘what for did you not speak oot your errand at ance ? 
Keep your seat, my guid freen’, keep your seat; but we’ll steek the 
door in the meantime, and syne we'll no be interrupit. He 
eautiously drew the bolt; and then sitting down close to the old 
woman, he listened in perfect silence and with the keenest attention 
to her narrative. The expression of his face changed as she pro- 
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ceeded ; before her whispered communication was over he was another 

man. ‘The story had quite sobered him; and when she had departed 

he continued to sit and ponder gravely over the dying embers of the 
ts. 

‘A Deil’s bairn,’ he muttered to himself. ‘A Deil’s bairn did I 
say? Na—na. The verra deevil incarnate—Hornie himsel’.’ 

At this moment steps were heard outside, the door was violently 
flung open, and Captain Knock of the coastguard—‘the Commo- 
dore,’ as he was called—in his faded naval uniform, entered the office. 

‘Come awa’, Corbie, come awa’—they’re waitin’ for us at the 
Provost’s ; the Doctor is mad for his rubber. What in the name o’ 
the saints has keepit you sae lang ?’ 


III. 


Tue Peelboro’ worthies of the year One played their nightly rubber at 
the Provost’s lodgings—for the Provost was a bachelor, and except his 
housekeeper Mailie—the ‘ Provost’s ae lass’—had no inconvenient 
impedimenta. To-night—it was not yet seveno’clock, but in those days 
they dined in the forenoon—Dr. Caldcail and the Provost were seated 
before the chess-board, with which they were whiling away the time 
until the other players arrived. The Provost was a poor hand at the 
game, whereas the.Doctor was an adept at this as at other games re- 
quiring skill, coolness, and address. But, as we are waiting, my 
dear old friends may, meanwhile, have a paragraph to themselves. 

Of Provost Roderick Black it is perhaps enough to say that he was 
a hero after Mr. Carlyle’s heart. He possessed indeed a fine capacity 
for silence. He had also a fine capacity for snuff. It was insinuated 
by superficial and discontented burgesses that these were his main 
characteristics. But that wasa mistake,—a most sagacious soul looked 
out at you from under the shaggy eyebrows. The eye was cloudy, the 
brow heavy, the limbs loosely put together and ill-arranged: but any- 
one with a knack for construing the hieroglyphics of character could 
see that behind this rather unpromising exterior there was much to 
admire and love,—the bland temper, the homely energy, the shrewd 
integrity of a very genuine and typical Scotsman. 

Dr. Caldeail had been coined in an altogether different mint. He 
was a clergyman belonging to a school of which the last survivor died 
out when I was a boy. Farmers and theologians; the keen-eyed con- 
troversialists of the Church court and the Academy, but dull as ditch- 
water in the pulpit; gay with French esprit, but without a spark of 
spiritual life; who, in a manner sincerely accepted the statutory creed 
of the Church, and yet in their life and conversation quietly set aside 
the Christianity of which they were the official representatives,—it is 
a perished race. Dr. Caldcail was in person dried and shrivelled—a 
piece of parchment or vellum, tough and yellow as leather,—his 
legs in his tight-fitting gaiters, when he mounted his grey mare, 
being the merest spindle-shanks. He was a famous chess-player, a 
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famous whist-player, a fine scholar, a man who had spent many years 
on the Continent, and could speak French and Italian like a native, a 
bon vivant, a gallant among ladies, especially the great ladies at 
Pitfour and Slains (Jean, Duchess of Gordon, loved him dearly—he 
played a rubber with her every night when she was drinking the waters) ; 
but among his people he affected the bluff and homespun farmer, 
and was indeed a hard hand ata bargain. He would as soon have 
parted with a tooth without value as with a shilling, and he never sold 
the oats or ‘sma’ corn’ off the glebe, except during the famine years 
when wheat was at 100s. the quarter. He took his snuff with the 
grace of a courtier. He rapped out his clear sharp sententious retorts 
like pistol shots. He handled his rapier with the dexterity of a prac- 
tised dialectician,—as became the friend of David Hume and Voltaire. 
He was as wiry and vigorous at seventy as he had been at seven-and- 
twenty,—there was nothing about that spare body of which death or 
disease could lay hold. Bright, alert, and rapid in the intercourse 
of society, he was dull and tedious in the pulpit, and a deadly bore 
in the General Assembly—to which, however, he was sent regularly 
once a year by his less active brethren. 

This was the man*who was now indulging in a sort of monologue 
while he moved his pieces or watched his adversary’s moves. The 
Doctor’s tongue was ‘aye waggin,—even the solemnity of whist could 
not silence his vivacious commentary,—and of course chess with a 
much inferior foe was mere child’s play. 

‘Ha! ha! Provost, what say you to that? Queen in check, and 
impossible to relieve her.—Mary Stewart or Marie Antoinette ? 
What precious scamps these French fellows are to be sure—as bad as 
Geordie Buchanan when he defamed his mistress, or Murray when he 
sold his sister. You pit the pawn forrit—what’s the gude o’ a pawn ? 
My leddy’s page wi’ his bit pasteboard sword against Coeur de Lion.— 
But, Provost, I never could understand how Davie Hume cared to 
row in the same boat wi’ Geordie Buchanan. I would as soon lie 
heads and thraws wi’ that hairy John the Baptist, who is deevin’ the 
Whinnyfold lads oot o’ their sma’ wits. O man, but he’s a lousy 
Apostle.—Aff goes the queen, and I'll mak’ you a present o’ the 
castle.—But, as I was sayin’, Davie whiles gaed wrang, aboot Mary 
Stewart, and miracles, and particular providences, and the standard o’ 
taste. What could he ken aboot miracles mair than the rest o’ us, 
and to say that nae weight o’ evidence could persuade him that 
Lazarus rose from the dead was maist unphilosophical.—Deed, my 
lord, you’re getting into deep water—that king o’ yours is close 
pressed as Saul at Mount Gilboa, or poor King Jamie on the field 0’ 
Flodden.—Not that I wud say a word against David Hume, with 
whom I had much pleasant converse at Paris when I took the grand 
tour wi’ my Lord Tillywhilly in the saxty-five—before I was trans- 
ported to this blessed Beotia. To think o’ that body Warburton 
settin’ himsel’ up to refute him as he pretendit: he micht as well. 
hae refuted the Bass Rock.—Ye wudna daur say check to the king? 
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Faith, Provost, I hae you noo. What’s your next move? As sure as 
gospel that’s a groat into my pocket—we’re playing for groats, mind. 
Fritz himsel’ could not have pued his men thegither after sic an un- 
speakable and unaccoontable blunder. There are mair things in 
heaven and earth in the way o’ perfec’ unreasonableness than the 
unassisted intellect is capable o’ conceiving. Never lose your temper, 
laird ; it’s neither dulce nor decorum to fa’ into a fit. Put on the 
pieces, and I'll gie youa knight. A knight, and we'll mak it sax- 
pence this time. But you maun look sharper after your queen—you 
had a keen eye ance for the queans, Provost, if a’ tales be true— 
Gratie solutis zonis, as the poet says. O the little rogues !—there 
were some remarkably fine women at Paris in the saxty-five! And 
to think how many o’ my auld acquaintance are dead !—Whist ! 
whist! my lord. We have nae confession in the Kirk o’ Knox, at 
least hetween auld haverels like you and me, and a minister of the 
Gospel is bound to walk warily.—Surely that’s Corbie and the 
Captain in the street. Lord, how it blows!—there’s mair than the 
east wind lowse this nicht! Bring up the haddies, Mailie, and Ill 
look oot the Glendronoch—-dissipat Euius cwras edaces—it’s a fine 
speerit, Glendronoch (tho’ it needs mixing), and as the auld Abbé 
used to say to me when uphauding Purgatory, “ Ye may gang farer 
and fair waur.”’ 

‘And here’s the buiks,’ says the Provost, bringing out a well- 
thumbed pack of cards, as Corbie and the Captain enter the room. 

‘I say with Jack Cade,’ the Doctor exclaims cheerily, as he clears 
the table, ‘ The first thing we do let’s kill all the lawyers.’ 

‘We'll finish the rubber first, if you please,’ says the Provost, with 
a chuckle, as they cut for partners. 

So they sat down; and for two or three hours the game proceeded 
with varying luck amid comparative silence. 

The wind had risen during the evening, and now it was blowing a 
gale. There was no sound in the streets, except the rattling of the 
windows and the distant roll of the surf—the town’s people, for the 
most part, were safe abed. Early to bed and early to rise made us 
healthy, wealthy, and wise in the year One. The second rubber had 
newly begun, when there was a modest rap at the street door, and 
Mailie entering, announced— 

‘It’s Watty Troup’—Watty was the burgh idiot—‘ speerin’ for 
sneeshin’.’ 

But that was hours ago, and they were preparing to lay aside the 
cards and gather round the blazing peats for the final tumbler and 
the penultimate ‘eke,’ when a louder and more peremptory knock 
arrested the players. 

‘Here’s Alister Ross,’ said Mailie, opening the door, ‘ wants to 
see the Captain.’ 

‘Bring him ben,’ quoth the Provost. A remarkably handsome 
young fellow in the uniform of the coastguard, carrying a cutlass of the 
old-fashioned pattern, and with a pistol in his belt, entered the room. 
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‘ What’s up, Alister ?’ said the Captain huskily to his subordinate. 
¢What’s up? What an infernal din the wind is making! Speak 
oot, man.’ 

‘I don’t think it will last, sir ; it is taking round to the land, and 
the fog is rising. But I’ve just heard that the “ Crookit Meg” was 
seen aff Rattray Head this morning.’ 

‘D—n the “Crookit Meg.” She’s the curse o’ the coast,’ 
sputtered the Captain. ‘But they can’t land a keg to-night,— 
Skipper Dick himself couldn’t make the Bloody Hole in this fog, 
and the wind blowing dead in shore. There’ll be a heavy sea aff 
Dunbuy : he'll not risk it.’ 

‘ That’s true, sir; but they might run round to the Ward, and if 
I'm not wrong, it will be clear before daylight. I’d better warn 
our men at Whinnyfold.’ 

‘Ay, ay, my lad, aff wi’ you—the “ Crookit Meg” and them on 
boord o’ her are kittle cattle. And—Alister—a word in your ear. 
I’m an auld man and ye’re a young ane. Dinna lippen to that little 
quean, Eppie Holdfast—there’s mair maidens than mawkins in this 
country, and mony a strappin’ lass is thinkin’ lang for a stoot lad. 
Hoot awa’, man, dinna glower; that hizzie is no to be trusted. She'll 
beguile you if she can. Her brither’s on boord the lugger, and it’s 
my opinion Harry Hacket kens mair o’ baith the cutties than he 
wud care to tell at the town-cross.’ 

So Alister went out into the darkness, and the Captain returned 
to his cronies, who were gathered cosily round the fire. 

The Captain was a well-known figure in Peelboro’—a short, stout, 
man, with a face like a harvest moon—a face beaming with whisky 
and fun—but without any neck to speak of ; so that when he became 
hilarious towards the end of the evening he would go off every now 
and again into a sort of apoplectic fit, from which he would emerge 
out of breath, and with the tears running out of his honest eyes— 
testifying to the violence of the process of recovery. His friends were 
used to these paroxysms of choking, and allowed him to take his 
own time in coming to. What between spitting, and sputtering, 
and stuttering, he was not what is called a ready speaker ; but, on the 
other hand, he had a vast command of ‘ nautical’ language, and a 
very vivid and prolific fancy—in short, he swore like a trooper and 
lied like Munchausen. But he was a general favourite, and he was 
specially popular with his men; for he had a kind heart (that 
universal solvent), an open hand, and an unquenchable thirst for 
‘news.’ 

‘Ha! ha! Captain, this breeze will bring the woodcock across the 
water; we must have a day on the Ardlaw. That’s the cover for a 
cock,’ 

‘The cover for a cock!’ sputtered the Captain, attempting to 
relight his pipe, which had a chronic habit of going out. ‘ There’s 
not a decent cover on this side o’ Benachie. Give me the Loch o’ Skene 
for cocks, ay! and for jacks too. Why, Doctor, when I used to shoot 
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there wi’ auld Pitfoddels, we could have walked across the loch on 
their backs !’ 

‘Noo, Captain, that’s a lee,’ said Corbie, who as the night 
advanced was apt to grow pugnacious and opinionative. 

The Captain began to spit and stutter, but before he could bring 
his guns into position to open fire on the enemy, the agile Doctor 
interposed. 

* Hoots, Captain, dinna mind him. We a’ ken Corbie. His 
bark’s waur than his bite. And Pitfoddels was that rara avis,’ he 
went on, trying to create a diversion—‘ that rara avis, an honest 
lawyer. Ha! ha! Corbie, what say you to that, my man ?’ 

‘There’s mair honest lawyers than honest ministers, Doctor. 
That’s what I say. The canon law compared with the ceevil is 
superficial, unphilosophical, and sophistical.’ 

‘ The civil law!’ the Doctor retorted. ‘ Why, the men who made 
it—if my friend Gibbon is right—were some of the greatest scoun- 
drels unhung.’ 

The lawyer was fairly roused. ‘Ye ken little of the Roman 
law, my freen, of whilk in its main features the Scots is a verra 
reasonable imitation. The Romans were a great people, and their 
law is a maist remarkable system o’ jurisprudence. They had a 
perfec’ respect for fac’s—ay, Captain, a perfec’ respect for fac’. For 
what says the “ Corpus Juris”? Nam plus valet quod in veritate 
est, quam quod in opinione. That’s the main distinction, Doctor, 
between the lawyer and the minister,—the lawyer seeks diligently for 
facts which he can verify, the minister blethers aboot a hash 0’ 
doctrines which are incapable of identification. Nor did Justinian— 
if ye like to ca’ the haill body o’ laws after the ruler in whose reign 
they were codified—-haud wi’ your Whig freens on this side, or your 
French freens on the tither side o’ the water. Dootless we have 
made changes in oor laws, says he, but why ?—quod non innovationem 
induximus, sed quoniam squius erat.’ 

‘He had mighty peculiar views about the liberty of the subject, 
one has heard,’ the Doctor (who was suspected of occasionally drink- 
ing Fox’s health in the retirement of his back parlour) remarked as 
he emptied his glass ; ‘and he was always braggin’ about the morality 
of his time—nice morality indeed !’ 

‘ It’s impossible to dispute, the lawyer went on gravely, ‘that the 
institution of slavery, to which I presume you allude, was an insti- 
tution of the Roman State recognised and protected by the ceevil 
law. The slave, nae doobt, and ilka article he possessed, belanged 
to his owner. Ipse enim servus, qui in potestate alterius est, nihil 
suum habere potest. Perfectly true, Doctor, and in the revolted 
colonies 0’ the King, ca’ing themselves a republic—which may the 
Lord confound |—the same inequality, as ye ken weel, obtains. But 
then it was verra notably provided by the ceeveelians that the 
children of slaves were not to be considered as the mere fruit 0’ the 
soil, or classified wi’ calves and water-melons—enim absurdum vide- 
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batur, hominem in fructu esse ; cum omnes fructus rerum natura 
gratia hominis comparaverit ; whilk——’ 

* Much good it did them!’ said the Doctor. 

‘Whilk,’ Corbie continued, disregarding the interruption, ‘ was 
an implied acknowledgment of the natural leeberty o’ the subject, 
whereof your Maryland democraw is not capable. Ye may ca’ ita 
fictio juris if it pleases you ; but whar will you find a fiction like that 
which exempted the father o’ the son wha died in battle from the 
burden o’ tutelage which attached to him wha had nae bairns? He 
was not childless, for his bairn still lived. Hi enim, qui pro re- 
publica ceciderunt, in perpetuam per gloriam vivere intelliguntur!’ 

By this time Corbie had talked himself into high good humour 
and comparative sobriety, and when shortly afterwards the party broke 
up, he took the Commodore under his wing, and saw him safely housed. 

‘The maut’s aboon the meal wi’ Corbie,’ the Doctor said to him- 
self, as he strolled towards the manse; ‘but what a lawyer’s lost, 
because he canna drink in moderation !’ 


IV. 


Tue streets were wet with mist when the young coastguardsman 
opened the Provost’s door. An occasional-oil-lamp shone with a 
sort of nebulous radiance into the thick fog; but a good deal of cir- 
cumspection was needed to avoid the pitfalls on either side of the 
narrow footway. He met no one except one solitary woman with a 
child in her arms, who came towards him as he quitted the town. 
The wind had driven her long hair into her eyes, and she looked, as 
far as he could judge in the uncertain light, poverty-stricken and 
dishevelled. ‘It’s no a nicht for the likes o’ you to be oot, my lass,’ 
he said to her kindly, as a fierce blast nearly tore the rags from her 
back, and the infant out of her arms. ‘ The likes o’ me!’ she replied, 
with a hoarse hysterical sob, as she disappeared into the darkness. 
Alister had now left all the streets behind him; but a single light 
still burned ahead. The house from which it proceeded stood on 
the very margin of the sea—between the sea and the roadway. The 
outer door was partially open, and pausing for a moment before he 
entered, Alister gazed into the room from which the light came. It 
was.an ordinary cottage interior—a but and a ben ; in what appeared 
to be the kitchen a bed was let into the wall, and at the bedside 
there was a shelf for books, on which some half-dozen volumes were 
deposited. A very old man sat on a three-legged stool before the 
fire—an old, spare, and wizened man, in a homespun suit of cor- 
duroys, with a square leather apron fastened close up to his chin, and 
a pair of horn spectacles upon his nose. The spectacles appeared to 
be more for ornament than use,—the wearer looked over them, not 
through them. Shrewd sagacious eyes planted in a face which must 
always have been strongly marked, and which was now deeply lined 
by ruts which time and care had worn. Shrewd grey eyes, yet with 
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that dreamy light in them which denotes the passion of the student 
or the abstraction of the mystic. The lamp was hung on the wall, 
and the light fell full upon the volume which lay on his knee—a 
folio volume printed in picturesque old-fashioned type, and held 
together by quaintly worked clasps of brass or tarnished silver—the 
sort of book which used to lie about many an English farmhouse, 
and now at Christie’s or Sotheby’s is worth its weight in gold. 

This was the cottage which Adam Meldrum had occupied for many 
years. 

Alister paused a moment, and then pushing back the door entered 
the room. A pleasant cordial warmth came into the old man’s face, 
as he laid aside his book. 

‘Dinna move, Uncle Ned, I canna bide. I’m awa’ to the Ward, 
where it’s like enough the “ Crookit Meg” will be afore me. But it’s a 
wild nicht,—I wonder you left the door aff the sneck.’ 

‘I forgot it,’ said the old man simply. There was a wonderful 
gentleness and sweetness in the voice. 

‘I see how it is—you have been at the auld plays again. I wish 
I could stay, Uncle Ned, for a screed of Hamlet or Henry V.; but I 
just lookit in to say that you might bar the door, for I canna be back 
before morning. Only I had best tak’ the lantern wi’ me—the mist’s 
verra thick, and the road across the Saddle Hill is no’ fit for a Christian 
—even in daylicht.’ 

Alister lighted his dark lantern, and the old man went with him 
to the door. 

‘The mist’s rising,’ he said, looking round the sky; ‘and the 
moon will be up by one. I promised to get a tarrock’s wing for 
Eppie. It’s a sin to kill the puir birds, but she’s a wilfu’ lass, and 
wins her way wi’ maist o’ us. Look round by Pothead as you are 
passing the morn’s morn, and you'll maybe find me at Charlie’s 
Howff. Gude nicht, my lad—God bless you.’ 

‘Gude nicht, daddy, gude nicht.’ 

There is something always strangely impressive in passing out of 
the noise and bustle of a crowded city into the darkness—in ex- 
changing the light and warmth of human life for the vast spaces of 
night, and the solemn company of the stars. You become at once 
a citizen of an altogether different world, and invert at a step your 
relationships. The interests of the streets out of which you have 
passed cease to be engrossing; these are the self-same stars under 
which the ships of Ulysses sailed: that is the Greater Bear, that the 
Lesser, and that the Belt of Orion. And if, as on this evening, a 
thick wet mist hides the stars, and disturbs in a portentous way the 
proportions of the objects on the roadway or by the roadside, the 
effect is hardly less striking. As Alister with the occasional aid of 
his dark lantern felt his way through the darkness, he could hear the 
roll of the surf at his feet muffled by the mist, and the occasional 
plaint of a plover as it rose from the beach and went past him on the 
wind to the inland mosses. From Bowness, where the fisher people 
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stay—Bowness itself being blotted out by the mist—the old road 
leaves the shore and mounts the hill side, thus cutting off that 
extremest angle of the land from whence the lighthouse flashes its 
welcomes and its warnings across the deep. At the summit of the 
Saddle Hill there is the Alehouse tavern—a hostelry well known in 
the old posting days when this was the sole road to the south. 
Alister did not meet a living creature; only when near the summit, 
looking in a break of the fog across the peat-hags, he saw that 
lights were flitting about the mansion-house of Yokieshill—where 
‘auld Laird Hacket’ lived. 

On reaching the hostelry he found the house still open, and men 
and women on the move. A _ horse, steaming in the mist, stood 
saddled at the door. 

‘ What’s up, my man ?’ he said to the ostler ; ‘ you’re late to-night.’ 

‘It’s young Hacket,’ Jock the ostler replied, pointing with his 
thumb across his shoulder. ‘ He’s speakin’ a word wi’ the mistress. 
They say the auld laird’s in the dead thraws. God save us—it’s a 
wild nicht for flittin’. Yokieshill is sair to pairt wi’ his gear; he 
wunna dee, he swears, till he sees his liar, and Harry’s awa to the 
Broch to fetch Corbie. There’s been some queer splores up the glen 
if a’ the folk says is true F 

‘ Stand out of the way, you lout,’ said a deep voice at his elbow, and 
throwing himself on his horse, young Hacket galloped off into the mist. 

Jock shook his fist at the vanishing figure. ‘If he disna keep a 
ceevil tongue in his ugly head, the unhangt thief, he muttered, as 
he retreated to his den in the loft among the straw. 

Alister resumed his march. He had by this time passed the crest 
of the hill, and had begun the descent to the low-lying lands of the 
Ward. On this side the fog had lifted. The vast expanse of 2 
boundless ocean was dimly visible in the star-light. He passed 
Fontainbleau lying high and cold among its rocks; and his heart 
beat more rapidly as he noticed that a light was still burning in an 
upper room of the lofty farmhouse. ‘ It’s Eppie’s room,’ he whispered 
softly to himself. The surf was thundering up the beach at Long- 
haven; the spray that came from the Bloody Hole wetted his face. 
At this moment a shrill whistle roused him from his dreams. He 
paused abruptly, laying his hand on the pistol in his belt. The 
whistle was thrice repeated, a whistle that to a less attentive ear 
might have passed for the cry of a startled whaup. Then a dim figure 
cautiously approached, and a low voice said: ‘Is that you, Harry 
Hacket? They're waitin’ for you at Hell’s Lum.’ Then the speaker 
paused for a second, and then with a startled oath, ‘ By the Lord, it’s 
the gauger,’ disappeared as swiftly and noiselessly as he had come. 

Alister hurried on. ‘It’s impossible they can land to-night,’ he 
muttered as he heard the surf boiling among the fissures along the 
coast. But he hurried on until he had reached the Hawklaw, a vast 
mound of sand that rises among the bents of the Ward. From thence 
he could see the whole Bay of Slains. The bay was white with foam. 
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The waves were rolling up whitely upon the sand. Then he went on 
to the station, where he found one of the men standing at the door with 
his pipe in his mouth. 

‘Well, Colin, anything up ?’ he asked. 

‘Tim noticed a smart craft in the offing just before sundown. 
It had the raking masts of the “ Crookit Meg,” but they must have 
changed the rig. It bore away to the south. Tim went down to 
Collieston to see the captain; it’s no possible they can land this 
side o’ Newburgh. There was a bleeze on the Hill o’ Gask after dark, 
but it might have been the lads at Achnagatt firin’ the whins.’ 

A bright peat fire was blazing within. Alister threw himself 
upon the unoccupied bed in the guard-room, telling Colin to waken 
him if the wind went down. 

But there was no word of the ‘ Crookit Meg’ that night. 


¥. 


Dr. CaALDCAIL was an early riser, and when he looked out next 
morning from his bedroom window, the wind had fallen, the sparrows 
were chirping cheerily among the boor-tree bushes, and the October 
sea was sparkling in the October sunshine. The manse was built 
just outside the burgh—the Peel-burn separating it from the 
Kirkton—on a pleasant eminence above the beach. Adam Meldrum’s 
cottage stood on the other side of the high road, closer to the sea, 
and thus the minister and the old boat-builder and bird-stuffer were 
next-door neighbours. The alliance between these curiously assorted 
friends was very close and cordial. ‘Uncle Ned’ never went to 
church ; but the Doctor, with a twinkle in his eye, good-humouredly 
accepted the situation. ‘I make no man’s creed but my own,’ he 
said with Swift ; and to him the Dean of St. Patrick’s, after David 
Hume, was the first of men. Neither Adam nor the Doctor was an 
unbeliever; but both were old men who had seen much of life ; and 
while most of the Doctor’s convictions had by wear and tear grown 
thin and tentative and provisional, Adam had drifted away into a 
theology of his own—a theology extracted mainly from the Old 
Testament, the plays of Shakespeare, the ‘Religio Medici,’ and 
Edwards’s ‘ Ornithology.’ Uncle Ned had as much contempt for the 
Doctor’s sermons as the Doctor himself could possibly have had ; 
preaching was the process by which his friend ‘ gat that trash aff 
his stamach,’ the absence of which made him a honester and whole- 
somer companion. 

Adam, as I have said, was partly boat-builder and partly bird- 
stuffer; this morning, seated on a three-legged stool, he was ham- 
mering away at an old boat. It was placed on a slip which he had 
constructed close to his cottage, so that in either capacity he had his 
tools at hand. The Doctor, strolling down to the beach in his 
slippers after his early breakfast, greeted his neighbour with a jest 
and a quotation—as was his wont :— 
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‘On such a stool immortal Alfred sat!’ 

‘ Ay, Doctor, but he lat the cakes singe.’ 

‘And you object to the comparison? Good; but tell me, my 
learned Theban, why Shakespeare did not put Alfred into a play?’ 

‘That’s a question that neither you nor me can answer—nor yet 
the General Assembly. Nae livin’ man can tell what Shakespeare 
would, or could, or should hae done in ony conceivable circumstances 
—he is just simply unaccountable.’ 

‘But where’s the young fellow, Alister Ross? Is he on a journey, 
or making love, or making war, or baith? It’s a presentable lad, let 
me tell you, and they think a deal of him up the way.’ 

‘ Alister gaed to the Ward last night ; he was to have been back 
early. I pairtly promised to meet him at—Fontainbleau.’ 

The Doctor gave awhistle. ‘Sits the wind in that quarter, eh? 


Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet. 
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But don’t let him burn his fingers with that little French witch ; 
she’s not a craft to ride the water wi’.’ 

‘Eppie is a gude lass in the main,’ said Adam, ‘ though ill-guidit 
it may be.’ 

‘Tush! I forgot that she, too, is one of your scholars. But 
just give Alister a hint: I saw her at the Memsie ploy, and I didn’t 
quite like the way she was carrying on with Harry Hacket. An 
honest lass should keep clear of that nice young man. By the way, 
what’s become of Lizzie Cheves ?’ 

‘They tell me she’s somewhere. about the Kirktoun—wi’ her 
bairn. Puir lass!’ 

‘Ay, ay, Adam; there’s a heavy account some folks will have to 
settle by-and-by. Baith you and me believe that, if we believe 
naething mair. And there’s little to choose between us, if Brimstone 
disna lee.’ 

‘That’s true, sir. Heaven is aboon a’ yet; there sits a judge 
that nae king can corrupt. I howld wi’ you and wi’ Shakespeare, 
baith respectable authorities. I mind weel the day,’ he continued 
‘when Rob Cheeves was married on Esther Pratt—they were a happy 
and a handsome pair. He was keeper at Yokieshill; he had been 
twenty year with the laird. Mony a queer outlandish bird he has 
sent me, for Rob was a dead shot. It never was known how he cam’ 
by the mischance: some said that the gun burst, ithers that it was 
the laird’s doing in ane o’ his mad fits. Howsomever he lost his 
place—they were ever hard folk the Hackets—and syne he lost heart 
and was gude for naething. I was coming hame early ae summer 
morn from the Teal Moss, where I had been seekin’ a strange deuck’s 
nest, when I saw a woman sittin’ by the dyke side wi’ her head in 
her apron. It was Esther Pratt. Puir Rob had tried a rash cure! 
The doctor could do naething for his crippled leg, and Rob kent that 
he was a sair burden upon the wife, wha was workin’ her fingers to 
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the bane to keep him, and so—and so-——“ Esther,” he had said 
to her wi’ his last breath, “ I could wark nane for mysel’, and I was 
just hinderin’ you.”’ 

‘A pitiful story, indeed !’ 

‘Ay, but that’s no the warst. When they were turned awa’ by 
the auld laird, young Hacket kent brawly hoo it was with the bonnie 
bit lass that had been the sunshine o’ her father’s hoose. She was 
little better than a bairn; and he lat her leave wi’oot a word. He 
never lookit near them again. And ye ken what Lizzie is noo! 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay ;” but, Doctor, if 
Rob had lived, the loan would hae been repaid lang syne—wi’ usury.’ 

‘ All in good time, my friend. The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding sure. “ Dii laneos habent pedes.” And troth 
here comes Corbie himsel’, on auld Jess, hittin’ her feet at ilka step ; 
@ wisp o’ tow round her hind legs, my man, and ye wudna mak sic a 
noise in the world. Truly, the body’s lookin’ gash. What ails you, 
Corbie? Have you noa word for a freen? Though your glorification 
0’ the Ceevil Law was maist unceevil, and ye micht hae letten the 
Captain draw his lang bow at pleasure—it hurts naebody—I bear no 
malice.’ 

But Corbie, looking like a man who has got a mortal scare, and 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, went straight on to 
‘the Royal,’ where he stabled his steed. Then the news got abroad. 
The laird of Yokieshill was dead, and Corbie (a ghastly comforter) 
had been with him till he died. But the dying man had been unable 
to sign the will which the lawyer had prepared. It was of no conse- 
quence, however, Corbie explained, with a curiously absent and pre- 
occupied air, as he quitted the grey-gabled house among the moors— 
of no consequence ; the deed had only declared Harry to be—what in 
point of law he was without any deed whatever—owner of Yokieshill, 
sole heir to his father’s goods and gear, heritable and movable. 

The minister and Uncle Ned looked at each other. ‘ There’s 
something in the wind yonder,’ said the former. ‘ Faugh!’ he added, 
as a whiff of stale fish and blubber was wafted across the bay, ‘I am 
of Sir Toby’s opinion, “ A plague o’ these pickle herrings! ”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At line 38 of p. 36 of the January number, omit ‘ oils, seeds, hides.’ 
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